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TREFACE. 

This book hasgrowo out of tlie lectured n'wen by 
the author in Cornoll IJniverBity duhnf; tlie past six 

years, and it compriees tlie last half of lii« fourso on 
the history of edncation. There ehonld he a place, 
not only amongst teachers, hat aleo in h very coiiBid- 
erable class of enlightened friends of education, for & 
work depicting in a moderate conipa&e tlie riee and 
. development of modern methods of inetrnction, the 
y, growth of edncational syBtema and organ izationB, and 
the course of modern ideaa of education as revcnled in 
the urorlca of representative men. Tliongh much that 
may be given in such a work naturally hns its impor- 
tant forerunnerB in far earlier ages, still the conree 
of edncational events since the revival of learning in 
the lothcentnry, has in itself sucii a degree of eelf- 
dependence as adapts it for separate treatment. Be- 
sides, it is probable that many persons who wonld be 
eager to know the more recent precursors of the 
present condition of education, would be Icbb interested 
in ancient and mediieval metliods and means of 
instruction, or in the ideas of education expresBed by 
t sages: ^t least until a knowledge of later 
educational history shonid have excited in them tho 
desire for an acquaintance with the fathers of educa- 
tional efforts and thought. With this view this book 
^ offered to the public. 
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The chief difficulty in its preparation has arisen 
from the abundance and complexity of the raaterials 
that have been presented. An attempt has been 
made, by a careful selection of truly representative 
facts and personages, by a rigid exclusion of all other 
matters however intrinsically interesting, and by treat- 
ing the several centuries from the standpoint of what 
in them seemed most characteristic, to construct a 
narrative which should be truthful and perspicuous 
without being unduly bulky. The reader wilt jndge 
liow far this attempt has been succeasfu!. 

The worts to which the author has been specially 
indebted have been so frequently mentioned in the 
following pages that it seems needless to enumerate 
them here. 

A question by a jadicions friend with regard to the 
statement on page 99 of the amount of Mulcaster's 
ealary, called attention to the need of a remark on the 
relative purchase power of money in the 16th century 
and at present, when it was too late to introduce it in 
the proper place. Mr. Thorold Rogers, who is a good 
authority in such matters, gives the ratio of about 
twelve to one as holding good between 14S0 and the 
last third of the present century. Hence, as some 
decrease of purchase power had occurred before Mul- 
caster's time, the ratio 10 to 1 has been assumed aa 
approximately correct. 

At page 39, line 4 read Zatin classics instead of 
"classic languages ;" also at page 90 line 8, ii 
of "arithmetic," read mathematics and 

Ithaca, July, 1S92. 
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CHAPTER I. 

rRELIlIINAElEa OF MODERN EDUCATION. 

The liistorj of modern 'education hae for its field 
the period wbich extends from tlie revival of learning 
in the 15tli and 16th centurioB, called the Renaissance, 
down to the times in which we ourselves are actors. 
But the Renaissanco had its inciting cauBes and its 
favoring circa ms tan eea in the times by which it was 
preceded ; and a highly iraportiint canse, the preserva- 
tion of tbe ancient Greek learning, was duo to 
events which occurred several centuries earlier than 
the period of which we are to treat. Likewise much 
that is of quite vital interest to the right understand- 
ing of modern education had its origin in the past, 
and often in a remote antiquity. Educational arrange- 
ments analogous to those now existing, educational 
ideas of perennial infinence among educators, and 
means of education that are still used in schools, are 
an inheritance from ancient tiniea, and link the pres- 
ent closely with a distant past. Hence a brief survey 
of some significant facts in earlier history is an essen- 
tial preliminary to our undertaking. 

First let it be recalled that many of the Easteiri 
nations, notably the Chinese, the Hindoos, the Israel- 

m 
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itea, and tho Egyptians, had educational arrangements 
well adapted to the ideas that prevailed among tliem, 
and from them important elements of cnlture have 
descended to us. The Hindoos are believed to have 
originated the decimal system of arithmetical notation 
which has been transmitted to us through Arabian 
cbaiioele. The important device of a phonic alphabet, 
long credited to the Phcenicians, has recently been 
ascribed to the Egyptians; and the history of ancient 
Egyptian ciiltnre assumes a growing importance to 
modern education as investigation penetrates deeper 
into its dark places. 

The Athenians gave an admirable edncation to their 
boys, and Athens and several of the Greek colonies, 
eome centuriee before tlie Clirietian era, liad arrange- 
ments for the higher training of youth which are the 
prototypes of our modern university idea. 

In Rome, during the reign of the earlier emperors, 
there had grown up by private initiative a series of 
schools which presents striking analogies with some 
modern systems. 

The developing method of Socrates and the illnstra- 
tive method of Christ are models after which the 
teachers of to-day might well pattern; and educational 
.ideas first expressed by Plato and Aristotle, by Seneca 
and Quintilian, and by the Greco-Roman Plutarch, 
aresfcill current on the lips of educators, often with 
little thought of their ancient origin. 

Kona will need to be reminded that Greece and 
Rome had, before the Christian era, developed an art 
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and a literature, which were the immediate eources of 
inspiration to the Renaissance, which were long the 
predominant means of culture in the Bchoois of the 
modern period, and which still hold deservedly a high 
place in most institutionB for higher education. After 
Grecian literature and philosophy had ceased to be 
prodnctive, a science of grammar was originated from 
the anatomical study of language, and had attained a 
good degree of completeness in the first century A. D. 
Aristotle gave to Deductive Logic the form which it 
has retained until the present century. Rhetoric, in 
the hands of Quiutilian, took the form of a singularly 
complete science, and Euclid wrought his own work 
and that of his predecessors into a treatise on Geome- 
try ■which has never been ■wholly superseded. 

In all these subjects of school Sostruction the 
modern period is deeply indebted to the ancient 
world ; in the mathematics aside from Geometry, and 
in the sciences of nature, however, it owes compara- 
tively little to the ancients ; although treatises on 
Geograpiiy, Astrouomy, and Natural History, which 
for many centuries were authoritative, were written 
by men like Strabo, Ptolemy, Aristotle, and Pliny, 

To the downfall of the Roman empire succeeded in 
Western Europe six centuries of social confusion, 
lawless violence, and consequent dense ignorance. 
Learning had little encouragement save among the 
clergy, many of whom, however, were grossly ignor- 
ant ; books, which could be multiplied only by the 
slow process of copying on expensive materials, were I 
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scarce and enormously dear ; the Latin language in 
wliicb books were written, became progressively unin- 
telligible to the various nationalities wliicli slowly 
segregated themaolvos from the seething mass of bar- 
barian invaders; and, during this period of darkness, 
the means of culture found their chief refuge in the 
raonasterieB. 

During this deplorable period, however, learning- 
elsewhere than in Western Europe was not left wholly 
without witness ; otherwise our present condition 
would in all human probability be much less favorable 
than it is. In the Eastern Empire and amongst the fol- 
lowers of Mohammed learning flourished whilst Chris- 
tian Europe was sunk iu ignorance. Both drew their 
inspiration from the old Greek culture, the former 
directly, the latter through translation. 

The Moslem learning which sprang into prominence 
early in the 8th century, spread rapidly through 
Northern Africa and penetrated into Spain, where a 
brilliant Moslem empire existed until the 15th cen- 
tury. The arts and industries flourished ; a rich im- 
aginative literature took on such proportions that the 
library of one of the caliphs is said to have had 400,- 
000 volumes; sohools abounded, aud the elements of 
knowledge reached every household ; universities 
were founded of sueh note that in the 10th and 11th 
centuries ambitious youth from Italy and Gaul resorted 
tliither, undeterred by the tales of necromancy and 
devil's lore which ignorant Europe believed of the 
arts cultivated by Moslem Spain ; and iufluencea 
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thence derived not only aided to stimulate the growtli 
of universitiea in Europe in the 12th century, but 
also Beem to have impresBed theinaelvee in some degree 
on theyofm, of the instruction there given. 

The Byzantine Greeks whose hterary centre was 
■Constantinople, were the inheritors of tlie old Greek 
culture. Tills culture suffered an eclipse during the 
7tli and 8th centuries in consequence of fierce dynas- 
tic and theological struggles, but in the 9th century 
it revived afresh, and for more than six centnries, 
nnder the fostering care of the emperors, it displayed 
that kind of vigor which consists rather in marking 
time than in advancing. In other words, the Byzan- 
tines showed no capacity for original production ; bnt 
they indastriously collected the precious monnraento 
of their ancestral piiilosophy and literature, multi- 
plied them by transcription, and finally, in the 14th 
and 15tli centnries, furnished them unchanged to 
Italy where they became the inspiring cause of the 
Kenaissanee and of the beginnings of modern educa- 
tion. It may be said that Sir Walter Scott in his 
■Connt liobert of Paris gives a lively picture of the 
splendors of Constantinople and of its literary dilet- 
tantism at the time of the crusades. 

The Medifflval Universities of Europe, some knowl- 
edge of which is essential for our purpose, were the 
unique product of an intellectual uprising which 
began near the close of the 11th century, and which 
'had several causal antecedents of which one has been 
mentioned above. The earliest of them, those of j 
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Bologna, Parie, and Oxford, sprang from obscure be- 
ginnings, so obscure indeed that it is impossible to 
assi^ any exact date to tbeir origin : they were not 
founded but grew oat of the intellectnal wants of the 
times. Those founded later by popes and princes, 
including all the earlier universities of Germany, 
generally modeled themselves on the University of 
Paris which was considered the " mother of univerai- 
tiea," We have no present need to consider the 
structure and the privileges of these venerable repub- 
lics of letters. What alone concerns ns is their studies 
and their methods of instruction. 

The studies of the nniversities were usually classed 
as the Sciences, and the Arte: at the head of the first 
Btood Theology including the Scholastic Philoeophy^ 
followed by Jurisprudence and Medicine : by the 
term Arte, was intended the seven liberal arts of the 
Middle Ages, but chieiiy the Triviiim, i, e., Grammar, 
Rhetoric, and Logic, all three of which were pre- 
sented in their most formal and barren aspects, and 
illustrated by passages from some of the classical 
Eomau authors. The Sciences were pursued in 
treatises which in medicine had come from the Greets 
or Moors, in Law, from the Romans or the papal de- 
cisions, and in Theology-Philosophy, from the earlier 
Behoolmen. These were treated as authoritative.' 
they were studied, and miglit be illustrated, explained, 
Hud commented on, but not criticised nor doubted. 

In considering the methods of the univei-sities it 
must be remembered that printing was not yet in- 
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vented, and that hence books were very Bcarce and 
very dear. Hence the method of teacliing was of 
necessity oral. Tlie profesBor Teud, i. e., dictated his 
author with his own coiniuents and explanations if he 
eliose to make them, and the students copied verbatim. 
Hence progress was necessarily slow, A more pecul- 
iar and characteristic feature of their method was the 
practice of dispntation which, borrowed from the 
Moorish schools, and applied to the detinitions and 
subtle distinctions of the sciiolastie phiiosopby and 
theology, soon invaded every department of study in 
universities, and spread to whatever lower schools ex- 
isted. It grew to be counted as of the very essence of 
teaching: students and teachers prided themselves on 
their ability to sustain with eqnal ease either side of 
any qnestion, always within the limits of their am- 
tkorities ; and these verbal dnels were conducted 
with such heat, that tho opposiug sides were apt to 
come to blows unless separated by barriers. Tl^is 
practice of disputation doubtless trained men to 
skill in reasoning, coniirmed their grasp of subjects, 
and made them acute and dextrous in subtle verbal 
distinctions rather than profound ; but it must have 
tended powerfully to unsettle men's convictions that 
there can bo any absolute truth, since all might be 
explained and reJined away. 

In these methods and studies, both schools and uni- 
versities were confirmed and fixed by four centuries 
of undisputed use. Entrenched thus in unalterable 
prepossessions, they naturally became the most for- 
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midable opponents of tlie Renaissance, and were long ' 
the moat serious obstacles to tlie spread of the New 
Learning; for this reason it has been needful that 
tliey should here be thns briefly described. 

Guizot in his History of Civilization in Europe,* 
in stating the canses which produced the rapid ad- 
vances in European civilization during the centuries 
succeeding the 15th, has also most clearly stated the 
immediate precnrsors of tlio educational Renaissance. 
These were, — (1) the strengtliening of the powers of 
the central governments in all Enropean states, thus 
assuring a greater measure of order and legal security 
for persons and property: (2) tlie vain attempts at 
ecclesiastical reform through church councils, and the 
equally abortive efforts for popnlar religious reform, 
which, through the suppression of outward signs of 
discontent consequent on their failure, possibly made 
the outbreak that ensued more violent : (3) the nse in 
the official intercourse among nations of the arts of 
diplomacy, which now came into vogue, and which, 
by demanding a knowledge of oilier nationalities as 
to their history, their resources, and their modes of 
living and thinking, prompted men to a kind of cul- 
ture heretofore unknown and thus became a powerful 
means of enlightenment: (4) the important inven- 
tions wliicli came into active nse in the 15th century, 
of wiiich the most interesting to ns is the art of print- 
ing: and (5) the revival of intferest in the study 
of the Greek classics which, beginning in Italy. 
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epread thence to other Europeau countrieB, recalliDg 
the minds of men to a communioD with the past , 
iotellectual achievementB of their race, and inciting 
them to a freedom of thought and an activity of 
personal investigation that was fraught with the most 
vital conBeqiieoces to the future of learning. 

The first two of these facts are of interest to the 
student of educational history ehiefiy because they 
-afforded conditions favorable to the spread of learn- 
ing,^ — the first because it assured a degree of social 
order without which learning must languish, and the 
second because religious unrest tended to free men's 
minds from the bonds of mere authority by which 
all real progress in science had hitherto been pre- 
vented. Tiie neede created by the growth of di- 
plomacy have an interest of a different kind, since 
thus was promoted a cultivation of branches hitherto 
greatly neglected, prominent among which were 
history, geography, and international ethics. 

It would be difGcult for us to conceive how great a 
-change in the fortunes of education was wrought by 
the invention of printing, and by the introduction of 
linen paper into common use which occnred at nearly 
the same time.* Heretofore, not only had transcrip- 
tion been slow and costly, but the fabric on which to 
write had also been costly, both causes preventing a 
rapid multiplication of books. Henceforth all this 
was changed ; and ready access to books affected edn- 
■cation in all classes of schools in many ways. It 
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made Deeessary a radical change in the method oi 
teaching, since dictation was no longer necessary : it 
released the atadents from copying, changed their 
of memory to an exercise of underBtanding, and 
greatly Icescried tlie time needed for acquiring knowl- 
edge : it demanded from professors more originality 
of work, since through print their thoughts might 
readily be compared with those of others : finally, it 
rendered the clientage of universities more largely 
local, by making it unnecessary for students to travel 
far to hoar the words of some famous professor. 

How rapidly the new invention came into use is 
shown by the fact, vouched for by Mr. Green,* that 
by the beginniog of the Ifith century 10,000 editions 
of books and pamphlets had been issued, including 
the chief Latin authors, and that in the two succeeding 
decades all the notable Greek autliors had also been 
printed. It needs but a brief consideration to see the 
bearing of this fact upon the multiplication of read- 
ers, and the great stimulus it must have given to edu- 
cation and to efforts to remove all needless hindrances 
from the path of knowledge by the improvement of, 
methods of instrnction. 

But while the invention of printing in many ways. 
removed a tremendous hindrance to the advancement 
of learning, there can be no doubt that the last fact 
stated by Guizot was the immediate cause of the re- 
markable intellectual movement which ushered in the] 
Benaissance and the dawn of modern education. The , 

• •'•" EnBUsli Paople.C. VI,. Sec. IV. 
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renewal of acquaintance with the ancient master- 
piecea of literary art, first gave to the new invention 
a worthy employment, wliile it stirred the sonla of 
men by nobler objects tlian mere scholastic rubbish, 

We iiave seen in a recent paragraph that during the 
Middle Ages the Eastern Empire played the humble 
but useful part of a conservator of the old Greek lan- 
guage and literature ; and that it became a kind of 
enchanted castle in which groat authors slept for lonff 
centnries, awaiting the touch of some magician's wand 
to summon them to renewed life, activity, and influ- 
ence. The time for awakening came about the mid- 
dle of the 14th century ; and it was permitted to- 
Petrarch and Boccacio first to reverse the wand, and 
to read backwarde the enthralling epell. 

A learned but dirty, hideoua, and withal fickle 
Greek scholar, Leo Pilatus by name, taught Greek to 
Boccacio and read Homer with him, thus inspiring 
him with a love for Greek literature. Some years 
earlier, another Greek, scholar had undertaken the 
same office for Petrarch, but his sudden death had 
brought his lessons to an untimely end, so that later,, 
in thanking a friend for a copy of Homer as an in- 
valuable present, Petrarch Eaid bitteiOy, "But alas! 
what shall I do now? To me Homer is dumb, of- 
rather I am deaf for him." But though shut out from 
enjoying the great Greek authors, Petrarch realized 
their value; and moreover in his own field of learn- 
liog, he did a great service in bringing to renewed 

Woe the forgotten works of the great Komans. Iifc 
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this laat work, Dante likewise gave efficient aid. Tlii 
"this triad of famous Italians gave tbe firet impnli 
a better learning. 

The enduring enthusiaein for Greek literature wbicli 
made Italy the mother land of tbe Henaissance, dates, 
however, from thecominginto Italyof Mannel ChrjB- 
oloras, a noble and learned Greek Btateeman, who 
was also versed in Latin. He lectured on Greek liter- 
ature, at first in Florence, and then in Pavia, Venice, 
and Kome, arousing everywbere the deepest interest. 
He was followed later by many Greek emigrants who 
Bougbt refuge in Italy from tbe terror of the conquer- 
ing Turks, and who brought with tbeni valuable mann- 
ecripts, spreading "the sense but not tbe spirit of the 
Greek clasBies." * 

A taste for the collection of Greek manuscripte 
now sprang up, and the search for them was prosecuted 
with ardor not only by Bciiolare, but also and at great 
expense by the Medici and by some of the popes. 
The enthusiasm for Greek lit^-ature centered especial- 
ly in Florence, which became for Europe a aeminary 
for Greek and Latin learning whence it spread to 
other countries, — Greek being introduced at Oxford 
near the close of the 15tli century by Linacer and 
•Groceyne. 

During the 15th century, however, despite the grow- 
ing enthusiasm, the sole work was merely preparative, 
to collect the new-found treasures, to comment on 
them, to imitate them, — in short to pave the way for 
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really productive effort by thoroughly imbibing the 
antique spirit. A pielnre not more vivid than trath- 
ful, of the nature and direction of the iDtellectnal lif& 
which animftted Florence in this century, may be 
found in George Eliot's " Romola." It wae a time of 
pafisage from the old to the new, lingering still in the 
old by its lack of intellectual freedom and initiative, 
yet looking forward ardently to the new era for whicb 
it was making the needful preparation. 

The five facta that have juet been presented together- 
with their implications, may be regarded as the fore- 
runners of that estraordioary intellectnal revolution 
which is called tiie RenaisBance, and which may ap- 
proximately be dated from the beginning of the 16th 
eentory. These were either its inciting causes or 
afforded to it favorable conditions ; while the existence, 
the favorite studies, and the methods of the older 
schools and universities reveal to us its most formid- 
able future obstacles. With these facts clearly appre- 
hended, we have gained the standpoint necessary for 
the consideration of the course and fortunes of mod- 
ern education. 



CHAPTER 11. 



THE BENAiaSANCE, AHD 80UE OTBKESTINO PHASES OF 
EDtlCATIOK IN THE SIXTEENTH OENTOEY. 

We have stated in the preceding chapter the moBt 
important antecedents of the Renaissance. Two other 
facts, however, claim onr attention here, of which one 
coincided with the beginning of the Renaissance, and 
the other gained increased importance at about the 
same period. These are the great geographical discov- 
eries which occurred at the end of the 15th century, 
and the literary growth of modern langnages. 

It can hardly be doubted that the discovery of a sea 
route to the East Indies around the Cape of Good 
Hope, and of that hitherto unknown coutinent, 
America, across the Atlantic, must have given a great 
new impulse to the rainda of men, already predisposed 
by other causes to novel forms of activity. It not 
only enlarged their ideas of the globe which they 
inhabited, but also, by putting tliem in an attitude of 
eager expectancy as to the results of so great revela- 
tions, it must have been most unfavorable to sub- 
tnission to mere anthorative dicta. For geographic 
discovery is so closely allied to physical research, that it 
conld hardly fail to incite men to a free investigation 
of the phenomena of nature, undeterred by the 
authority even of such names as Aristotle and Pliny, 
Strabo and Ptolemy. 
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Of even greater moment, botli as a precursor and 
as an attendant of the great revival of learning, was 
the growing literary use and consequent settlement of 
form of the several great national languages of Europe. 
By the end of the 15th century the forms of these lan- 
guages had become so far settled, that the writings of 
the 15th century present no considerable difficulties to 
students of the several tongoea at the present day. 
The significance of this fact for the educational 
history of the Renaissance, lies in this, that however 
great may be the culture derived from the study of 
literature and science embodied in tongues like the 
Greek and Latin which are strange to the speech of 
the people, it can never penetrate to any considerable 
depthj nor exert any very perceptible infiuenee on 
the vast masses of the people, until they have access 
to its sources in the familiar forms of their own 
vernacular. 

It is true that at the beginning of the ICth century 
Latin was still almost exclusively used among the 
learned, and that creditable efEorts were made to free 
it from mediEBval corruptions; but parallel with this 
fact were works like those of Luther, of Rabehiis, of 
Moutaigne, of Thomas More, and many other authors, 
with vernacular translations of the Scriptures, which 
reached a vastly larger eiass of readers than the very 
learned, — a class, too, which as time passed was ever 
on the increase, and which has made its demands for 
the uee of the vernacular in instruction over more 

[dely influental, until to-day the easy use of Latin is 1 
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confined to a meagre number of aebolars, and the 
attempt to convey information by its means would be 
connted an anomaly, even in the Universities. 

To tlie literary growth of modern langnagea and 
their wide nse in Bcboola of all claBses may, withont 
donbt, be ascribed the enormonBiy greater, more per- 
vasive, and more permanent effects which have fol- 
lowed in the train of the Great ^Renaissance, than any 
which were achieved by the springing np of tlie 
medJEeval universities and schools, great thongh their 
significance was in the times when they appeared. 

Sueh were the inciting and favoring causes of the- 
revival of iearning. At the outset it seemed destined 
to be only a classical revival, whose chief purpoaea 
were to be to restore the Latin tongue to somewhat 
of its early purity, and to bring again to the knowl- 
edge of the learned the literary treasures of an- 
tiquity. But deeper influences were at work, in the 
profound religions unrest which pervaded northern 
Europe,— an unrest which sprang in part from the 
often irreligious and even scandalous lives of the 
clergy, in part from the loosening of the hold on the 
consciences of men of ancient dogmas and supersti- 
tions. From this unrest, it came to pass that the 
intellectual uprising presently took a wider range 
tlian a mere acquaintance with classic authors, and 
imitation of their excellences; and was correlated 
with a religious revolution, which gave an intense 
bitterness to its earlier struggles, but which ended in 
approximating its later eSorts to that great IlQmaoi- 
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tarian ideal which had been enunciated by our Savior, 
bnt which had been whoHy lost from view for more 
than ten centnrieB, the conception of the infinite wortli 
and perfectibility of the human personality, the natural 
correlative of which is tlie need of edncation. 

It is interesting to observe the different efEeata- 
which the educational movement produced north and 
south of the Alps. In Italy, which was the cradle 
of the Renaissance, the religious ideas of the learned, 
both clergy and laity, reverted to infidelity and even, 
to heathenism. Creeds and dogmas had so lost their 
hold upon the minds even of the clergy, that Luther 
tells ns that on a visit to Rome, be beard some of the 
clergy boast that in celebrating the raoat sacred mys- 
tery of the Christian chnrcb, tlie consecration of the 
elements in the Eucharist, they secretly used words of 
most impious character. It is reported that Leo X, 
said to Cardinal Eembo, " Thou knowest how profit- 
able to us has been this fahle of Christ ; " and it is- 
unfortunate that the life of this enlightened prelate 
gives no contradiction to these words, which degraded 
the faith of which he was the head to tlie level of a 
heathen myth. 

When such was the tone of the clergy, what won- 
der is it that among the laity, the rankest forms of 
irreliglon prevailed. Vice and crime were never more 
prevalent. Savonarola in Florence thuTidered against 
the tendencies of the times, bnt his eloquent voice was- 
soon silenced by the hands of the executioner. ^^| 
i:tlie decades immediately preceding the Keformat^^H 
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several men Bnceeeded each other on tlie papal throne, I 
who were fair exponents of the character of the times. 
One of them was the father of a numerous brood of ^ 
children ; another was the father of the infamous Bor- 
gias, of one of whom, Cseear Borgia, it was said that 
he was "a connoieseur in crime"; still another con- 
nived at murders if he did not himself commit them ; 
of the most respectable of them, Leo X. in whose 
reign the religious outbreak began, and who was a 
man of elegant culture and a favorer of learning, Fra 
Paolo said that " he would Jjave been a model pope 
had he had a more thorough knowledge of religious 
subjects, and more inclination to pietj, but he had 
little of either." To his court therefore resorted a 
fldck of vices and shames which were welcomed if only 
they were amusing. 

While such were the attendants in Italy of the re- , 
^ival of classic learning, north of the Alps, and 
especially among the nations of Germanic origin, a 
widely different tone of feeling prevailed. In Eng- 
land, John Colet, lirst as professor at Oxford, and 
later as dean of St. Paul's, strove to make the knowl- 
edge of Greek a key to the New Testament, a basis 
for a " rational and practical religion," freed from old 
superstitions and corruptions, and embodied in "sim- 
ple forms of doctrine and confessions of faith." In 
his efforts at reform within the church, he was sup- 
ported by the most learned of the English prelates 
with the Primate, Warham, at their head. 
The learned and brilliant Erasmus in the Nether- 
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lands, — if indeed be can be called a citizen of an; pi 
tioalar country, — prepared an edition of the Nei 
Testament in whicb the "method of interpretation 
was baaed, not on received dogmas, but on the literal 
meaning of the text," and " the actual teaching of 
Christ was made to supersede the mysterioiie dogmas of 
the older ecclesiastical teachings." " As thougb Christ 
taught Buch eiibtletiee," saya Erasmus, "snbtleties 
that can scarcely be uuderetood even by a few theo- 
logians, — or as though the strength of the Chrietian 
religion eonsists in man's ignorance of it " I Thie 
edition of the New Testament, however, in which 
Erasmus boldly expressed the wish, heretofore consid- 
ered well-nigh heretical, that the gospels and epistles 
"were translated into all languages, so as to be read 
and understood not only by Scots and Irishmen, but 
even by Saracens and Turks," was approved by Arch- 
biehop Warhara and sent '" to bishop after bishop." 

In Germany tlie learned Hebraist, Johann Keuch- 
lin, strove by his labors on a Hebrew Grammar and, 
Lexicon, to make the Hebrew scriptures accessible 
their original sources; and by his opposition to tl 
burning of Jewish books save those that directly a! 
tacked Christianity, he gave the occasion for the bil 
ter contest with the Dominicans of Cologne and oni 
Pfferkorn, a converted Jew, in which appeared the 
famous _" Epistles of Obscure Men." In these epis- 
tles, the monks and the scholastics with their barbar- 
ous Latin were treated with biting irony, and thi 
ignorance and their scandalous Uvea were cruelly 
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vealed to the pnblic gaze, and made snbjects of ridi- 
cule. 

I omit to speak, even in tliia brief way, of the ser- 
vices of !Rodolph Agricola in Germany, and Alex. 
Hegius of Deventer, — the latter a teacher of Eras- 
raua, — who by the sobriety of their minds, and the- 
praeticai direction of their efforts, in the last part of 
the 15th century, showed what should be the charac- 
ter that the Renaissance would assume in Germany, 

It should be borne in mind that all this precedes the 
great religious revolution in Germany and England, 
and that all these men were faithful sons of the churchy 
anxioiie chiefly for reform within tlie church, and for 
placing her doctrines and her practice, on a more 
scholarly as well as more religious basis. Of all these 
men, we shall have future occasion to meet again Eras- 
mus only, when we sliall consider more at large his 
eminent services to the cause of better education.* 

From what has now been said, it will be seen how 
different was the early course of the Renaissance in 
Italy and in northern Europe. I have adopted this 
! also, tliat I might without undue prolixity, 
indicate its history and its tendencies, before it became 
merged in the great religious uprising in which 
Luther became the central figure. Naturally we are 
here concerned with the religious reformation only in 
BO far as it is related to the CDarse and history of 
education. 

I think it may promote clearness of comprehension 
rith regard to the history of education in the 16th 
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centorj to state diBtinctlj at the outset what seem tu 
me its moat marked cbaractoriBtics. These were, — 1, 
the determiDation, of, educational practice, and range 
of studies to the cmsBic^huigaagefi, to wliicli Greek 
was added aod to some extent Hebrew : 2, the great 
«xtensioD of middle claBs education, by the establish- 
ment of new Grammar schools in England, by the 
origin in Germany of many Protestant high schoole, 
and by the rise and spread of the Jesuit schools; 3, 
that education begins to be considered as a preparation 
for real life, and hence some efforts are made to econo- 
mize the time of pupils by the use of better methoda 
of instruction and of more intelligible text-books ; 
4, that in more than one quarter we find expressed 
the idea of free, universal, and compulsory education 
as the proper corollaiy of Christian freedom of 
thought ; 5, that for the first time in many centuries, 
we have great educational theories announced, and 
reforms proposed ; and 6, that we see springing up 
great practical teachers from whose example we may 
learn something worth noting. We will diseuBS these 
several topics in their order, j. 

1. "We have said that the Renaissance had at the 
outset the character of a classic revival. In full 
harmony with this character was the almost exclusive 
determination of the studies in the schools and univer- 
sities to the Greek and Latin classics, so soon as they 

J under the influence of the new spirit. This _ 
direction of the activity of the schools long remained 
the dominant one. The Latin classics and elegance iuj 
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the use of the Latin tongue, naturally received the- 
larger share of attetitiou; but Greek Hkewiee gradn- 
ally aesumed a good degree of prominence in many 
schools, Hebrew also receiving eome attention. We 
have already seen that the study of Greek and Hebrew 
was urged by men like Erasmus and Reuchlin as a^ 
means for gaining a reliable knowledge of Holy 
Writ and so of freeing religion from errore and super- 
stitions. It may readily be judged that the adherents 
of the Reformation would be little likely to overlook 
this object in the schools which they founded. 

It should not be supposed however that so great a 
change in the subject-matter of studies as the substi- 
tution of the Latiu and Greek classics for the mediseval 
authorities, and for empty scholastic disputations, waft 
efEected without a bitter struggle. In point of fact 
the struggle was both protracted and virulent in the 
ancient universities and secondary schools; and this 
was particolary true of those of Germany. There 
the Catholic clergy in chai-ge of many of the schools, 
with the Dominicans who were partisans of scholas- 
ticism at their head, and even not a few Protestants 
who clang to the authority of Aristotle, made long- 
and vigorous opposition to any innovation in that to 
which they were accustomed. It was in the early 
days of this contest that the " Epistles of Obscure 
Men" to which allusion has before been made, were 
written by the Humanists ; yet as late as 1570 we 
lead in the life of Pierre Kamus that this famoua 
Bcholar was refused temporary admission into th&.j 
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teaching force of the ProteBtaiit gymnasium of Stras- 
bnrg becanse he was known to be opposed to Aristotle's 
logic; and that on this same account, the University 
of Heidelberg strongly opposed bis temporary ap- 
pointment as professor of ethics in that institution, 
when made by the elector palatine. 

In spite of all opposition however, Humanistic 
Btudiee steadily made their way into the old strong- 
holds of Scholasticism ; the newly established Protes- 
tant schools and iiniversities were in a n 
hnmanistic from the outset ; and, following npon the 
success of this revolution in studies, the Burse system 
in the German universities died out, the lower 
degrees B. A, and A. M. fell into disuse; and the 
preparatory schools of the liberal arts were separated 
from the universities as gymnasien.* 

In English Oxford as well as on the continent, wo 
are told by Green, that the Renaissance met with a 
fierce, though short-lived opposition. " The contest 
took the form of boyish fraye, in which the young 
partisans and opponents of the New Learning took 
sides as Greeks and Trojans." One of the college 
preachers who had made furious tii-ades from the 
pnlpit against the new studies, was summoned before 
the king, Henry VIII, where he alleged that he was 
carried away by the spirit. " Yes," retorted the king, 
"by the spirit not of wisdom but of folly." The 
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bluff king was favorable to the New Learning, and was 
not disposed to permit any nonsenBo to binder it ; hU 
minister Wolsey founded a splendid college aa its 
nursery ; and Oxford eoon became, what it baa since 
remained, a Btronghold of Humanistic learning. 

Elsewhere, tbe struggle lasted fully a century — so 
tenacious of life are old ways — but wben it ended, 
tbe New Learning was everywhere in poBaession of 
tbe Bcbools, though in not a few, disputations con- 
tinued to hold their plaee.- 

2. A secdVid characteristic of the 16th century waa 
tbe great extension of middle-class education in Eng- 
land and elsewhere. And truly this extension is some- 
thing remarkable if it bears any due proportion totlie 
multiplication of fjrainmar eclioole daring this century. 
Thirty of these schools existed in England before 1500, 
and in the half century which followed, tbe number 
was nearly trebled, fifty-four new ones being added. 
Harrison, an Englishman, in 1577 writes thns of them 
"Besides these universities, also there are a great 
number of Grammer Scboolea, throngbout the realme, 
and those verie liberallie endued for the better relief 
of pore scholers, so that there are not manie corpor- 
ate townes, now under tbe queene's dominion that 
have not one Graraer Schole at the least, with a snf- 
ificient living for a master and usher appointed to the 
game. There are in like manner, divers collogiat 
churches, as Windsor, Wincester, Eaton, Westminster ; 
and in those a great number of pore scholers, dailie 
maintained by the liberality of the founders, wif 
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meat, bookee, and apparel] ; from whence, after tliej 
have been well entered in the knowledge of the 
Latioe and Greek tongs, and rules of versifying, the 
triall whereof is made by certain apposers, yearlie ap- 
pointed to examine them, they are sent to certain es- 
pecial! houses in each universitie &c." This quota- 
tion from a contemporary writer is the more interest- 
ing, because, while showing the great extension of 
secondary schools, it indicates also how thoi-oughly 
the New Learning had taken possession of them. 

A letter written to Dean Colet about the beginning 
of the century, by one of his friends, is supposed to 
indicate tolerably well the feelings of the gentry 
about learning at that time. It represents a gentle- 
man at a dinner where learning was spoken of with 
-some favor, as bursting out in this fashion : " Why 
do you talk nonsense, friend? A curse on those 
stupid letters! all learned men are beggars: even 
Erasmus, the most learned of all, ia a beggar as I 

hear.— I swear I'd rather that my son should 

hang than study letters. For it becomes the sons of 
gentlemen to blow the horn nicely, to hunt skilfully, 
and elegantly to carry and train a hawk. But the 
«tudy of letters should be left to the sons of rustics." 
A great change was evidently wrought in the opin- 
ions of this class during this century ; and this change 
was doubtless due to the better adaptation of studies 
to fit men to make a decent figure in the kind of life 
which they were destined to lead. 

We should not fail to observe that amongst the 
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grammar schools founded in Eugland in the 
of this century, was the one founded by Dean Colet' 
in connection with St. Paure, of which Lily, long 
famons among English schoolmasters, was the 
and which had over its gate a figure of the child 
Christ, with the legend " Hear je him," bo indicative 
of the pious spirit of its founder. He died in 1519, 
but not before he had strongly urged in a sermon 
preached before the clerical convocation, that a re- 
form in the church should begin with the chief 
clergy.* 

Even more marked than the growth of the middle 
class schools in England, was the growth of schools of 
a like kind in Germany. Such, for example, were 
the " Particular" schools and Kloster schools of Wir- 
temberg and Saxony, the latter of which were founded 
with the estates and revenues of defunct monasteries,, 
and both organized In sis progressive classes. Suck 
were the Princes' schools (FiiretenBchulen) of Saxony 
with their courses of six years, beginning with the 
end of the third year of the other two schools. Such 
was tlio widely celebrated school of Sturm at Stras- 
burg, and those somewhat less known of Trotzendorf, 
Michael Neander, and Hieronymus Wolf. Such also 
were the justly celebrated schools of the Jesuits, 
which sprang up and rapidly multiplied in France as 
well as Germany, in the last half of the 16tli century. 

In all of these secondary schools there was 
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which had a common character. In all, Latin pre- 
dominated with some Greek ; little or no attention 
■was given to mathematicB ; and, save a few not very 
. cooapieuons instances, there was an apparent neglect 
of history, geography, and natural history. Von Ran- 
mer warns us, however, not too hastily to suppose that 
geography and history were entirely neglected because 
they are not mentioned in the list of studies, since 
very possibly they may have been used as incidental 
to the explanation of classical authors, as we know 
that they were used in this way in the schools of the 

During this century, the idea of providing free 
board and tuition for poor but talented youth, was 
widely acted upon in Grerman secondary Bchools and 
also in the universities. The free places needed for 
this purpose, were endowed from the conliBcated 
wealth of the monasteries; and many cloisters were 
converted into schools which were endowed from their 
poesessiona. A policy of this kind had early been 
hinted at by Luther, and the state now undertook to 
use the property of the monasteries for the advance- 
ment of learning, which had nominally, at least, been 
their most useful purpose.* 

What has been said will suffice to show how wide 
an extension was given during this century to second- 
ary education in some of the states of Europe. It 
may not be out of place to remark in this connection 
that provision for popular elementary education was- 
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not wholly neglected, at least in Germany. Tha 
-Bcliool ordinance of Wirtemberg dating frona 1559, 
provides for the instruction o£ boys and girls i: 
rate echools, in reading, writing, religion, and church 
fiong. The similar school laws of Saxony wliich 
■date from 1580 provide among other things for 
" Deutschen schulen in which reading, writing, and 
.religion are the subjects of instruction." Consider- 
ably earlier in the century, similar provisions for a 
like limited instruction, were made in many of the 
cities and small states of northern Germany, and in 
some of them separate schools for girls are mentioned.* 
3. We have now discussed two of the marked 
■characteristics of educational history in the 16th cen- 
tury, viz, the determination of educational practice 
and range of studies to the Latin and Greek classics, 
with the resistance offered by tlie older nniveraitiea 
and secondary schools to this Humanistic revolution; 
and the great extension of secondary education in Eng- 
land and Germany, and to some extent, through the 
Jesuits, in France. Let us now consider the third fact 
which seems to me to place a somewhat distinctive mark 
upon this century, and this is that school training 
eeems to have been regarded more fully as a prepara- 
■tion for the successful pursuit of the interests of this 
present life, than had ever been the case since the 
fall of the Homan Empire; and that hence some 
ioteUigont efforts become apparent to economise the j 
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time of the pupils, and to make a proper use of their 
intellectual activity. 

Even if we put entirely out of view those hindrances 
to economy of time and effort, that wc have hereto- 
fore considered as existing in the Middle Ages ; — it is 
evident that the view o£ life and its purposes which 
prevaiied in those ages, a view which made of ascetic 
observances the greatest merit, and of an utter renun- 
ciation of this world with all its interests and enjoy- 
ments the surest passport to eternaJ blessedness, was 
very little fitted to encourage any possible saving of 
time which was considered of little worth, and of 
energies whicl^ men were taught to think wasted 
unless directed to a contemplation of the great here- 
after. It is tnie that the church by its eager grasping 
after worldly power and emoluments, and that many 
of the clergy in later ages by their greedy pursuit of 
earthly possessions and sensual pleasures, tacitly de- 
nied as men the doctrines which as churchmen they 
taught; but the mass of men are slow in their logical 
processes, and so for a time the relations of the object- 
ive examples to the subjective dogmas passed un- 
challenged, or were speciously explained away. 

But with this new intellectual awakening, men be- 
gan toreaaon justly that what both church and -church- 
men found so interesting in this present world, must 
certainly be worthy of some attention ; — that this 
life, though it be but a period of probation for a far 
more glorious hereafter, is capable of being so wisely 
nd and so rationally enjoyed as to become a profita- 




ble abidiDg pbee for Utoet irl» ue ^trs of immortal- 
ttj; uid tlut benee Toathfal yeara and TODthfal 
eoei^es are too predons to be wasted and frittered 
awaj nnneceefiarilj. Hence we hear from more than 
one qaarter, complaints of the Ioce of pupils* time. 

Erasmus inveigha againat the time that is wasted in 
teaching children to read and write, which he a&ys 
ordinarj masters spend fires year* and nu)r<e in doing; 
and he seta himself, as Qnintiliaii bad dooe more than 
fourteen centimes earlier, to de\'iang means for ntil- 
Lzing yonthfol corioeitT, memory, and readiness to 
obcerve. Lnther bitterly deaooneea the old system 
by which he says, " we have eeen yooDg people stady 
twenty years by the antique methods, and come with 
difficnlty to stammer a little Latin without knowing 
besides anything of their mother tongue," The enor- 
mous waste of time in the education of children is 
one of the things that Babelais most bitingly satirizes 
in his grotesque account of the early education of 
Gargantna and in contrasting it with the training of 
Eudemon. It is needless to go farther in illuE.tntion 
of the awakening cooecionsness that the years of child- 
hood have been hitherto terribly wasted, and that it 
IS needful henceforth that they be used to better pur- 
pose in a better preparation for the business of this 
present world. 

Shonld it be thoogltt strange that with this lively 
and newIy-aroDsed interest in the preparation of youth 
for careers of future usefulness, such well-nigh ezcla- 
«ive attention should have been given to the ancient 
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laDgnages in all eavo tlie most elemeDtary bcIiooIs, we 
ahail do well to consider that at that time these were 
by far the fittest and moat perfect means available for 
yonthfii! training ; that Latin was still, not only the 
nniversal language of the learned, hut that it was, and 
long coDtioned to be, the sole medium tlirongh which 
desirable knowledge could be gained; that those 
sciences on which so much stress is now wont to be laid 
as a preparation for practical life, were then in so 
infantile a state as to be rather a source of misinfor- 
mation than of reliable knowledge ; and that further- 
more, it is a question not yet detinitely settled, among 
some most enlightened nations, appealing to facts in 
their own history, whether such study of languages 
and their polite literature, is not after all the most 
effective training for practical life. 

Aside from this matter of the choice of the best 
literary means available for the training of youth, the 
expedients that were in this age proposed by thought- 
ful men to economize the time and powers of the' 
young, were chiefly these three, viz., a larger use and 
more thorongh cultivation of the vernacular tongues, 
the employment of better and more intelligent methods 
in instruction, and the preparation and use of more 
systematic and intelligibly-worded text-books. It will 
readily be recognized that all these means were suit- 
able for the end proposed, and were likely to be 
efficient thereto if wisely and skillfully used. We 
I shall be able to examine them all in some detail, when 
I ve come to consider the theories of education to which 
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this century gave rise, nnder the fifth topic which we 
have proposed to ourselves. 

We may content ourselves with remarking here, 
that the need of more suitable school-books was felt 
to be so imperative, to obviate the waste of time, that 
in Germany the greatest geniuses like Keuehlin and 
Melanchthon, thought it not beneath them to com- 
pose elementary treatises for schools ; that the art of 
printing was there used most of all to mnltipJy better 
school-books ; and that the greatest prodigy of learn- 
ing, as welt as the keenest intellect of the sixteenth 
century, Erasmus, composed grammars to supersede 
books like Priacian and the bai-baroua Doctrinale, and 
prepared editions of classic authors, as well as selec- 
tions, which were more snitable for school use, as will 
be shown hereafter. 

4. Id this century the idea of universal, and even 
compulsory state education, which had been forcibly 
expressed by Plato, had been practiced by the Spar- 
tans and probably by the Jews, and possibly had been 
conceived as desirable by Theodulf in the days of Char- 
lemagne, — we find expressed in at least three widely 
different quarters, by Luther in 1624 and 1530, by 
Sadolet, archbishop of Carpentras in 1533, and by the 
nobility in the States General at Orleans in 1560. 

In ilia celebrated letter to the " Magistrates of All 
Cities of Germany,"* Lutber insists that the care of 
education should be an affair of state, and not be 
left solely to parents, of whom some are careless and 

• Lncber all PUagog. pi 
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" like oatriclios which abandon their eggs, give life to 
children and leave their nurture to chance," still more 
are ignorant of anything save care for daily bread, 
and finally others who would gladly care for their 
children have neither time nor place for it. Yet the 
children when grown up, he says, will be our fellow 
citizens for weal or wo. If for weal, the state nmst 
care for their education, for " to them is the welfare 
of the state entrusted;" and this welfare does not 
depend alone on its treasures, its beautiful buildings, 
and its military equipment, but upon its having many 
learned, reasonable, and honorable citizens who i^now 
how to make good use of such things. It is Satan, lie 
declares, who suggests to men the neglect of the educa- 
tion of children. And then, enumerating various 
public purposes for which governments freely expend 
money, as armaments, roads, and bridges, he exclaims, 
*' Why should we not with better reason spend at least 
as much for the poor needy yoiitli, to employ a skill- 
ful man or two as schoolmasters ? " 

More than once ho asks in substance the bitter 
qnestion, — do we Germans then wish always to remain' 
boobies and beasts, as our neighbors call us, and witlt 
good reason t — that ha may sting the national pride^ 
and rouse to effective action in founding schools to 
remove the reproach of ignorance and stupidity. " I 
demand," ho says, " that the child go to school at least 
an hour or two per day ; and it is expedient to select 
the most capable among them as niasters of schools. 
Long enough we have wallowed in ignorance and cor- 
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niption. Long enough and too long, we have been 
the Btnpid Germans ; it is time that we go to work." 
So moch on the right and duty of the state to give 
nnivereal education to its people, I extract from 
Luther's vigorous plea, and much more ia eijuaUj per- 
tinent. 

As to its nature, while making a strong plea for the 
ancient laoguages, he Bays, "Ton understand it; we 
need in all places schools for our daughters and our 
sons, that the man may become titted to exercise his 
calling properly, and the woman, to direct her honse- 
hold aright and hring up her children like Chrietiane." 

Let us now see on what he bases hia argument for 
compulsory education. He says, "my opinion is, the 
authorities are bound to force their subjects to send 
their children to school. If they can oblige theiraub- 
jects to carry spears and guns, to mount ramparts, 
and to do all military duties, with better reason can 
and ought they to force them to send their children to 
school, since here the question is of a much more ter- 
rible war against the demon Satan."* You will 
observe that he rests the right of the state to compel 
school attendance on the same basis as the conceded 
right of governmcnta to compel their subjects to do 
military duty, and on the fact that the moral welfare 
of many children is imperilled by the ignorance or 
carelessness of parents. Luther certainly leaves us in 
no doubt of his opinion in the matter which we are 
considering. 

M Pastora In lC3a. 
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Arclibisliop Sadolet, a friend of EraernDs, and 
founder of several schools for children in his diocese, 
wrote a "treatise concerning the right instruction of 
free-born children" in which, besides some excellent 
counsels in other respects, he recommends that states^ 
should copy the Greeks in not leaving the training of ' 
children to parental caprice or ignorance, and sajB 
" as the fathers are nsually blind, the laws should in- 
terpose to enlighten them, to direct their good-will, 
or in case of resistance to constrain them." We need 
not look too closely to the good prelate's Grecian 
example, unless he refers to Sparta. His opinion is 
plain in respect to the right and doty of the state to 
establish schools and enforce attendance on them. 

At the meeting of the States General of Orleans in 
1560, the memorial of the nobility to the King con- 
tains the following remarkable proposal: " May it pleaso 
the king to levy a contribution on ecelcBiaatieal bene- 
fices for the payment of a reasonable salary to school- 
masters and men of learning in all cities and villages, 
for the instruction of poor youth of the rnral parts; 
and to order that the fathers and mothers be bound to 
send the said children to school on penalty of a tine, 
and that they be obliged to do this by the lords and 
the ordinary judges." There is no question that this 
is a proposition for general and compulsory education, 
and that it provides what seem likely to be adequate 
means for the enforcement of compulsion. 

Tt ia also obvions tiiat the nobles point ont an ade- 
quate Hoarce for the revenues needed to Btipport such 
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schools, — from the property of other people, with I 
which men arc wont to be aoinewbat more generouB ' 
than with their own. Prof, Couipayre explains the dis- 
position of the nobility to petition for popular instruc- 
tion its Luther liad done, and their readiness to levy 
contributions on tiie ecclesiastical benefices for that 
purpose, as Lnther had also suggested, by saying that 
a majority of the French aristocracy in the 16th ceo- J 
tnry were imbued with the spirit of the reformation ] 
and favorable to the Protestant cause.* 

It is quite possible tliat wliat may seem to na a prop- 
osition for unwarranted spoliation for an object worthy 
in itself, would have been excused by those who par- 
ticipated in it, by pointing to the vast wealth accum- 
ulated in the ecclesiastical bcueficee, a wealth needlesa I 
for the legitimate objects of the church and liable to I 
be squandered in luxury ; and by recalling the oh- j 
jects which had given color to at least a portion of 1 
these accumulations, viz., aid to the poor, and gratui- I 
tons education as it had been given in moat of the / 
early monaBteries. It might have been iirged plai 
bly that the nobility purposed only to restore a por- J 
tion of this wealth to its original uses. 

We have then three distinct proposals in this c 
tury for universal education, under direction of the | 
Btate, and compulsory in its character. One of these \ 
proposals comes from the leading figure of the Kefor- 
mation, a second from a prelate of tho Koinan church, 
&nd a third from a body of the French nobility. Evi- ] 

• Hlat. OHt.deaDoa. dal'Eda. eDFraiice,To1. 1, p. SO. 
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dently therefore, thus early in the Renaiesance period, 
, perception of these great educational principles, 
which the present age is coming to regard as well- 
nigh axiomatic, had alreiidy gained a degree of accept 
ance in theory which seems more remarkable when 
we consider how slowly they have been accepted in 
practice. 

In concluding this part of our subject, it is inter- 
esting also to remark, that the arguments with which 
Luther especially in general, and Sadolet in part, en- 
force their ideas, are the same that are urged in our 
own days for like purposes : viz., the need of univer- 
sal enlightenment as the logical correlative of tbat 
universal freedom of thought which ia the essence of 
the Humanitarian revelation ; and tlie right and duty 
of the state to supervise it, enforce it, and insure it 
against the chances of parental poverty, ignorance, and 
caprice, in tlie interest of the entire body of citizens. 
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OPINIONS OF THE SlITEBNTH CENTDEY. 

5. The appearance in the sixteenth century of i 
number of distiiigiiiBhed men who have expresei 
noteworthy opinionn on the means and method 
education, is one of its most interesting characteristics fi 
not only because these men furnish valuable contribu^l 
tions to the history of educational thought, but £ 
beeauBQ they indicate how thoroughly the human 
mind has been awakened, and how completely it has 
freed itself from the sliaekles of authority in the realm 
of thought. For nearly twelve centniies, from the- J 
days of Qnintilian and Plutarch, of St. Jerome * andil 
St. Augustine, little or nothing bearing the stamp of| 
original thought on the subject of education ia known 
to us. Here, as elsewhere during the Middle Ages, 
Butiiority reigned snpreme, an authority too, which 
barren and ascetic in its nature, brought harrennesa 
into education so long as it prevailed. 

Bat from the beginning of the 16th century all this 
is changed. From this time forward we shall find no 
lack of men of the brightest genius, who bestow on 
edncational topics some of the choicest efforts of their 

■ St. Jeroms'Bletter lo LactB. nrltten 
be gives adiicB to n Christian mother tor f. 
descendant of the Sclplos sad Oracohi, u 
female ednoation, mny be founa lu llamai 
tlon, ToI.KiP. MS. 
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thought. Nor will these men be confined, by any 
means, to the adherents of the reformation. Indeed 
four of the six men wlioae opinions we shall have 
occasion to discnasin this century were CatholicB, and 
one of them, Rabelais, was a monk, though not very 
I ftscctic in eitJiei- life or writings. Thus it will appear 
that freedom of thought liaa penetrated everywhere in 
the track of the Kenaissanee, and displays itself, as in 
other ways, bo also in zual for the improvement of 
I education. 

I It will be well for us to carry with us as a kind of 
guiding thought in examining the ideas of the writers 
of this age, the fact that botli the fundamental princi- 
ples of right education, were now almost everywhere 
violated, as an inheritance from the past; to wit, the 
principle of Conformity to Culture in selecting the 
_besfc available means, and the principle of Conformity 
to Nature in tlie adaptation of methods and instru- 
mentalities in instruction to tlie end to be gained in 
' the devolopmonrof the young. The theories of this 
and the succeeding ages, may be regarded as efforts 
L to rehabilitate both these principles in educational 
■ practice. 

I Against scholasticism, which violated the first, 
I sanctified ae it was by tradition and entrenched in the 
I inertia of men, a sharp but decisive battle was waged 
I which continued most of this ccutury. We shall see 
wthiB in the deniinciations of Luther, in the keen and 
Bpolished invective of Erasmus, in the grotesque delin- 
■itations of Rabelais, and in the efforts of all to give to 
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Bora), I should wish them to learn, not only laugnagea 
' and History, but also Music and Matheniatica." We 
see that in this, Lutlier would make an important 
addition to the studies to which that age predom- 
inantly tnrned, since he would add mathematics, his- 
tory, and music to their curriculum. Still farther, in 
his letters and sermons, he lays the strongest emphasis 
on Religion as a subject of youthful study, and he 
shows himself friendly to physical education through 
a training that may fit boys for military duties. 
Hence his curriculum of school studies will come to 
include religion, the learned languages, history, mathe- 
matics, singing, and pliysieal training. 

In one of his sermons he also presses parents not to 
be easily satisfied with small adrancemcnt of their 
children. " Let thy son study boldly," he says, " even 
though he should sometime want bread ; so wilt thoo 
give to our Lord God a fine bit of wood out of which 
He may carve a master. And think not within thy- 
self that now the common love of bread and butter so 
greatly despises the professions, and so say — ' Ha, if 
my son can read and write German, and can reckon, 
he knows quite enough, I will make him a tradesman,' 
They shall soon become so eager that tliey will willingly 
dig a learned man out of the earth with their fingers, 
if lie lay ten ells deep." 

We should not think however that Luther pushes 
his dislike to the old scholastic ways so far as to 
despise Dialectics and ithetoric. On the contrary, he 
values them both truly, for what they are really fit, 
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He BajB in his table talks, " Dialectics is a uEeful and 
needful art, wliicli one slioald study and leani rightly, 
SB ho would arithmetic and reckoning. Dialectics 
reasonB, hnt giree not the ability to liini who haa 
already learned it, to reason about everything : it is an 
implement and tool, by whoso uae we can reason ele- 
gantly, correctly and systematically about what wo 
htiow and U7iderataiid." So also of Rhetoric, he says 
" Fine speaking is not a strained and bighcolored 
gloss of words, hnt is rather an elegantly adorned 
speech, wliicli preeentG a matter or a subject with 
charming skill, clearly and nobly, like a beautiful 
painting." Both these arts are, it will be seen, treated 
fairly and with just discrimination, as would appear 
even more plainly conid we carry quotation farther, 
(3) Besides studies which wo have considered, Liither- 
would extend farther the means of culture, by the 
establishment in all cities of extensive libraries, in 
which he says, "the first place should be for Annals, 
Chronicles, and Ilistoriesof all kinds which perpetnate- 
the remembrance of past times. For these are won- 
derfully useful for learning and regulating the eonrse 
of the world, yea even to behold the wonders and the 
works of God." I choose this passage from his wise 
advice as to the contents of such libraries, because it 
shows that his mention of history among the subjects 
he would have taught to children, was one of his set- 
tled convictions in regard to school subjects, at a time- 
when history was still little thought of. His list o 
books that siionld be excluded, which Le clasBes s 
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-eaelsmist, ia at leaat amusing, as showing hii 
for Bcholastic theology. 

In re^rd to home and school discipline lie speaks 
much and wiBely, recommending a gentle fli-mnees 
which Biiull assnre obedience, yet win love. The life 
of the school should be social ae opposed to monastic 
restrictionB and severity. He recommends also that 
langnages ehould so far as possible be learned concretely 
rather than by abstract grammar rules, ae heretofore. 
Hence we may see that Luther enters little upon con- 
formity to nature. His effort, aside from religion, 
was for conformity to culture. 

Erasmns, 1167-1536. 

Erasmus, the moat famous scholar of the sixteenth 
century, was born out of wedlock at Rotterdam, prob- 
ably in 1467, and at the age of twelve was sent to 
Deventer, where under the learned Hegius, he studied. 
the Latin classics with such ardor as to commit to 
memory Virgil, Horace and Terence, besides learning 
a little Greek. Both his parents dying when he was 
■not yet fourteen, he was left in the hands of goardiaus 
who desired to make him a monk that they might 
share his small patrimony. The boy made a stout 
resistance, but finally took the vows, lured by the 
prospect of a chance for quiet study for which he had 
a strong taste. Later he was ordained to the priest- 
hood, but led a somewhat wandering life, visiting 
many cities where the rising fame of his great learn- 
flng won him many friends. 
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He mastered Greek by Lis own unaided efforts, for 
which language he had so eagei- a desire that lie said 
" when I get money I will first buy Greek books, and 
then clothing," He became especially famoaa for hie 
pure and elegant Latin ; for his keen critical acnnien 
and literary taste; for his sharp and witty crilicisme 
both of Bcholasticism and of those who imitated Cicero 
ia/ifrni but not in substance ; and for his bitter hatred 
of the monks, whose cheated victim lie had been, 
whose life he had for Hve years ehai-ed, and from 
whose vows he had been freed by the pope. 

He prepared a fine edition of the New Testament, 
some paasages from the introduction to which have 
been already quoted, and which is said to have been an 
influential factor in tlie IteformatioD ; yet he bad little 
sympathy with Lather, refused his support to the 
Keformation, and acknowledged that he had no taste 
for martyrdom. He prepared the materials for im- 
proving classic scholarship, by good editions of authors, 
by simplified Grammars, by translations of Greek 
authors into Latin that they might be made more gen- 
erally accessible, and by his collection of 4200 Adages 
with tlieir exemplification, exposition, and illustration. 
He was also author of other works of which his Oollo- 
qniea are the most famons. 

He gained the reputation of being the most profound 
scholar and the keenest satirical genius of his time, 
and at the outbreak of the religious reformation, hia 
position in the world of letters was an imperial one. 
He was sought after by many universities ; literary 
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aspirants laid their productions at his feet, i 
aapreme arbiter of repntatioos ; and liia word 
the law of all Hnraanists. But be was a man of peace, 
and believed that the reforms which he desired in 
letters and relif^ion conld be peacefully brought about 
within the ancient clmrch. Hence Le was little fitted 
for the troubled times in which his last years were 
passed. His influence declined, and he sank into a 
comparative neglect which was little to his taste. He 
died at Basel in 1536, a man who had long been with- 
out a country, and who declared indeed that "those i 
initiated to the worship of the muses have all th#! 
same fatherland." 

(1) While Erasmus labored efEectively for both"] 
branches of that edaeational reform which this age 
needed, his services in promoting conformity to cul- 
ture were peculiarly great. From his reputation for 
vast learning, from iiis mastery of all the resonrees of 
language and style, from his critical skill and his com- 
mand of arguraentativo sarcasm, he was specially ' 
erinipped to enter effectively into the two-fold contest 
that had now to be waged. On the one hand he 
fought against Scholasticism which was entrenched in 
many of the universities and secondary schools, and 
which he strove to overthrow, not only by revealing 
its absurdities, but also, with the true spirit of con- 
structive criticism, by substituting the polite liter- 
ature of antiquity in instruction, in place of the bald \ 
epitomes, and barbarous and tasteless crudities, \ 
were all that scholasticism had to o:Ser. On the otb 
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hand, lie contended against the empty imitations of 
the liypereritical Ciecronians, who liad mistnlten the 
form, of aiitiqnity for its eBsentiul spiWi, and wLo 
eouipasBcd lieuveii and onrtli to cotlecl. and use tlie very 
words and forms of oxpiL-sijioii of Cicero, forgetting 
that Cicero had U6cd language as a vehicle for the 
ideas which were current in his time, and which there- 
fore differed in many essential respects from those 
which were of interest to men living nearly sixteen 
centnries later. 

Into this doable crusade he entered as a kind of 
free lance, with all the energy of his pecnliar chacac- 
ter; and, by his witty polemic, by his critical editions 
of authors, by hia translation of Greek works into the 
better-understood Latin, and by his simplification of 
Grammars and Lexicons, he did more than any other 
man of his age to promote the triumph of the claesie 
revival. 

It is to be observed tliat his preoccnpation is wholly 
with literature, with grammar as an implement, and 
with exposition of Greek and Latin literature as the 
best available means of intellectnal culture. He 
wonld have these mastered by the memory, indeed; 
but he differs vitally from the spirit that he criticizes, 
in the empjiasis which he lays, on the necessity of 
freedom of thought and of deep meditation by the 
pnpil on what he learns, and on the need of training 
youtii to early self -direct ion and self-activity. 

He not only desired that the avenues to the thin 
•jthen most worthy of being known, should be laid open ; 
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bnt, unlike some of bis conteinporariee, he would open 
tiiem freely to the greatest number possible, to women 
as well as to men. To this end were intended his Greek 
translations and his collection of illustrated Adages, 
as well as his already-quoted desire that the Scriptures 
should be made accessible to all in their vernacular 
speech. He vigorously denounces the thonglitleasnesB 
of parents who nej^leet the education o£ their children, 
while laboring diligently to win fortunes for them. 
" What profit," he exclaims, " or what honor will so 
much wealth bring to them, if they know not bow to 
use it! — If he for whom yon amass this fortune has 
been well trained, this is an instrument which you 
furnish for his virtues; but if his spirit is nntutored 
and gross, what liave you done but to furnish 
means to do ill and to be criminal? " 

Finally Erasmus did an important service, for pi 
moting the triumph of the best means of culture 
over ancient prejudice, by reconciling profane lettei-s 
with the genuine spirit of Christianity, its Humani- 
tarian spirit. In that age, even more than in most 
ages in which knowledge and science are making rapid 
advances, it waa needful to overcome the scruples of 
a great number of timid souls who feared what might 
be the results of any innovation in the means of cul- 
ture, on the Christian faith. Such men are met with 
iu all periods, men who seem to fear that truth, and 
especially Christian truth, is of so fragile materials as 
to be unable to endure the contact of new id* 
They were especially numei-ons in the 16th cental 
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and by silencing and dispelling tlicir fears, tlirotigli 
the demonetration that what is really vital in Christi- 
anity has nothing to fear from any good literature or 
nsefnl science, Erasmns did mucli to aid the success 
of the New Learning, and "to render fruitful that 
meeting of the antique and the Christian spirit from 
which sprung our modern civilization."* "^ 

Let U8 liow see what Erasmna proposes, to improve 
the methods of education and to bring them into a 
closer conformity with nature. 

(a) He urges strongly, like Quintilian, the judicious 
utilization of childhood, when memory is most plastic 
and impressions most indelible, and when the child 
may learn most readily the germs of many thinga 
which are highly useful in mature life. Thus, he 
thinkSj those more mature years may be economized, 
whilst the child may be guarded from vices into wliich 
his innate activity, if not wisely directed, might lead 
him. Hence he combats as false the idea that chil- 
dren should do no study until they are seven years of 
age ; yet care should be taken, he thinks, that they be 
not overtaslied, and that whatever they learn should 
be so kindly presented as to be a pleasure. He would 
have especial care given during these early years to- 
morals and mannera, and to acquiring a pare and 
choice use of language, to a lack of which he rightly 
attributes many later defects in judgment and in abil- 
ity to acquire the sciences. Now, putting aside the 
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preaa, all tliis is applicable to Kindergarten efforts, and 
clearly expresses mncli of tlieir substance and spirit. 
(J) Again, lie insists that all the efforts demanded 
of children should be carefnllj graduated and adapted 
to their powers ; and that they should be made as far 
as possible attractive, jet without neglecting the es- 
sential difference of work and play. See how lie pre- 
sents this idea: " In lilte manner as the bods in early 
years is nonriBhed by small portions given at intervals, 
so the mind of the child should be nourished with 
knowledge adapted to his weakness, and presented 
little by little in an attractive manner. Thus he pre- 
pares himself for more serious tasks, while being 
sensible of no fatigue; for the continued and Itindly 
preaented effort, while costing much less, assures prog- 
ress and gives finally the same results. But there are 
people who wish that children become men in a day : 
they take no account of age, and measure the strength 
of those tender minds by their own. From the first, 
they press them with rigour, expect everything from 
them, frown if the child does not answer their expec- 
tations, and are excited as if tliey had to do with 
men, forgetting doubtless that tliey were once children 
themselves." To such unreasonable teachers he ad- 
dresses the admonition of Pliny, — "Remember that 
this ia a child, and tliat thou once wast one." Here we 
have clearly and forcibly expressed the idea which has 
occupied a large share of the attention of wise school- 
men in our own times, the due gradation of stndioB 
and their adaptation to the capabilities of the growing 
mind. , 
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(c) The protest of ErasmuB against tlie brutality o£ 
discipline, then everywhere prevalent, as defeating 
its own ends, hae already been mentioned. 

(d) Let U8 finally observe what he propoeeB to ren- 
der the acqnisition of knowledge easy and agreeable. 
It will be noted here that he advises objective meth- 
ods for teaching reading, which he complains that 
teachers take three or more years in doing. The 
expedient of using letters cut from ivory was donbtlesB 
suggested by Quintilian ; but to this he adds others 
which appeal to well-known inclinations of childhood, 
snch as making letters from dainties and permitting 
tlie child who names them rightly to eat them, 
giving a prize to the one who is most successfui in 
shooting the letters with arrows, and naming them 
rightly when hit. It is significant also that in criti- 
cising some current method of teaching the alphabet, 
he objects to it on the ground that it is an attempt to 
teach the unknown hy that which is still less hnown. 

His chief interest is turned, as has been said, to the 
study of languages; but in this, while agreeing " that 
the elements of grammar are at the outset very dry, 
and more necessary than agreeable'," be suggests that 
the skill of the teacMr should here spare the child a 
good part of repulsive labor, especially by limiting 
acquisition to what is simplest and most needful ; and 
he derides the needlesa complications and difficulties 
with which the brain of the child is puzzled, by hav- 
ing subjects presented .prematurely or in bad form 
or of a wholly useless character. Declaring that the 
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Btndy of things is more profitable than that of wordSf 
he gives Bome place to History, Geography and 
Natnral Hiatory, but only as aaxiliaries to literatnre, 
that it may be the better undergtood. He also pro- 
poses for pupils, exercises in composition based on 
rsnbjectB borrowed from real life and from the child's 
lown experience ; and though some of the subjects 
□amed by his biographer Fengere, argne a curious 
idea of the experience of cliildreu, the idea is non& 
the less ^od, because of its imperfect execution. 

Finally he proposes to make the mastery of Greek 
land Latin literature easier and more agreeable, by 
larrauging the authors, both poetic and prose, in the 
order of the relative difficaity which they will be 
I'likely to present to learners. Hia arrangement does 
not entirely agree with modern practice; but this 
consummate scholar had certainly earned the right to 
have an opinion iq a matter of this kind; and hia 
attempt was certainly also a noteworthy one ia an age 
when such questions as proportioning the difficulties 
of subjects to the capacity and stage of advancement 
of pupils, had not yet been counted worthy of the 
attention of scholars.* 

GiOTanno LadoTico Tires* 1493-1510. 

Vives, born li92 at Valencia in Spain, friend of 
Erasmus and Sir Thomas More who looked upon him 
as a prodigy, lecturing with acceptance at Oxford and 

* Tbn ordei In vhicli EraamiiB soggeiU that Qreek and L&tlii v. 
BhODld be reiMJ, loaj be EoDud in ComiHi,yra— ' ' Doctrinu da V EdoeatlOD aa 
France." Vo!. I., p. 128. 
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Paris, author of several pedagogic treatiseB, and d^ing 
in 1510, and who is called by Schmidt one of the 
moEt eminent pedaf;ogueB of his age, ought not to be 
wholly unmeBtioDed in a history of education, though 
his name has sunk into some obecurity. He agrees 
with Erasmus iu his estimate of the importance of 
education ; in regard to female education, which lie 
would carry far enough to enable the reading of classic 
authors; in the emphasis which he lays on classic 
literature as the best means of culture ; and in despis- 
ing the scholastic practices which taught boys to 
dispute before they knew anything to dispute about. 
In this last connection, however, he shows himself 
more fair-minded than Kamue, presently to be men- 
tioned, in hie jndgraeiit of Aristotle ; for he coocedea 
his distinguished merit, while declaring that the world 
has advanced since the days of Aristotle, and that 
hence hie opinions are to be examined and tested on 
their merits by the results of enlarged experience, 
like those of any other man,— an opinion which to a 
scholastic seemed a rank heresy. 

I desire to call attention only to two points in bis 
pedagogical opinions. (1) His ideal of the teacher is 
a lofty one. He should have fitie scholarly attainments, 
that he may bo able not only to tcacii, but also to 
inspire his pupils with a love of learning. Heshouid 
have a faculty for imparting what he knows, that boys 
may learn easily, rapidly, and pleasantly. He should 
be of incorruptible morals that he may be a fit example , 
for all those who come into his intimacy. He should 1 
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be characterized by paternal feelings towards liis 
pupils; and should live worthy of the dignity of his 
important vocation, becanae fully eonsciouB of its 
dignity. If this ideal of the teacher as he shoald be, 
be compared with the teacher as he too commonly 
was in those times, and continued to be for more than 
two centuries, it will be seen how excellent it is, 

(2) The method which he recoHimends is far in 
advance of his age, embodying much that is best in 
our own day. For he would have all studies start 
from the pupils' standpoint of experience, and would 
|have them at all times adapted to his powere of appre- 
jhepsion. To this end they should be presented in- 
\duetwely, the rules in grammar to be derived from 
iobservation of examples ; the starting point in meta- 
physics to be in observation of mental phenomena ; and 
in the study of nature, he would have the pupil begin 
with the observation of nature ae the true source of 
all our knowledge, just as Sir Francis Bacon later 
demanded. Thus Vives appeals from a priori theory 
and from the authority of the ancients, to actual per- 
sonal experience. 

Moreover he would have the Latin explained in the 
vernacular by the teacher, at that time a most import- 
ant innovation. It is also interesting to observe how 
■ clearly he distinguishes the logical order of a subject, 
from the order in which it must be presented in 
instruction that it may be rightly apprehended, — a 
distinction, it may he said, which is far from bein^f 
observed even now by a considerable number of teach- 
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era. He eaye, "doubtless it is ncedfnl in the exposi- 
tion of a science to present always wbat is best and 
most perfect : nevertlielesB when we teach, it is need- 
ful to take care to oiFer nothing to pnpils which 16 not 
within the range of their coinprehenBion, The artist 
should seek perfection, and translate it into the rules of 
art; it is for each one then to strive to attain that 
perfection; but the master in his school should put 
himself at the le^el of his audience ; he will not dis- 
figure science, and will not teach falseiioods as truths; 
but he will say only things which his hearers can com- 
prehend." 

Pierre Ramns, 1515-1572, 
Pierre Ramus, born in 1515 of an ancient family, 
bnt which at hie birth was so reduced that his fathei* 
was a day laborer ; rising by the sheer force of talent 
to be one of the foremost men of hie time; eloquent 
professor in the College of France ; pugnacious re- 
former in the realms of science and in the university 
of whicli he was an ornament ; " the greatest French 
philosopher of the IGth century ;" as pedagogue, the 
author of Latin, Greek and French grammars, of a 
system of logic, and of treatises on arithmetic, geome- 
try, and algebra which were used ae text-books for a 
century ; one of the earliest adherents to the Coper- 
nican system ; in philosGphy, an avowed enemy to 
scholasticism witli its iiypothescs and fine-spun abetrac- 
tioDB, and to Aristotle as their representative head j 
a contemner of mere authority, asserting reason as the 
riterion of truth ; this universal genius per- 
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ighed in the znagBaere of SL Bartbolomew 1573, a 
victnn "in striking whom,^ says Compajre, "his 
enemies aimed not at the Protestant ; ther dew rather 
the enemy of scholastics^ the adversary of tl^ old 
methods^ the indefatigable denouncer of the abuses of 
the Tlniversity.* 

His stormy career, made eren more stormy thaA 
needf nl by his early attacks oa Aristotle, was deroted to 
secnring Conformity to Cnltnre, by uprooting scholas- 
ticism, by reforming the plan of instruction in the 
University of Paris, and by founding Mathematics 
and a better Logic. Any contributions towards a 
conformity to nature, were wholly incidental to this 
chief effort. We will consider his services to this end 
as (1) professor, (2) promoter of the use of the vema-" 
cnlar, (3) reformer of logic, (4) author of better gram- 
mars, and (5) reformer of the TJniTersity. 

(1) As professor, he mingled eloquence and litera- 
ture with philosophy, and his lectures were so inter- 
esting as to attract great crowds to his lecture room. 
He freed philosophy from the barbarous forms of 
scholasticism. He treated studies " after the method 
of Socrates, by retrenching the superfluity of rules and 
precepts, and by seeking and illustrating their use, — 
thus making the way plain and direct to come more 
readily, not only to the knowledge, but also to the 
practice and use of the liberal arts.'' He endeavored 
to introduce into logic, a certain realism^ by substi- 
tuting a solid and natural art for the hollow mediseval 

♦Hist. Grit. &c., I. p. 129. 
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formiilas, and by conforming it to psjcliological prin- 
ciples. " It ought," he says, " to apply iteelf with all 
diligence to find what nature can do, and Low she 
proceeds in tiie use of reason." In all things he vin- 
dicated the principle of freedom of thought. " Reason, 
he declares, ought to be the qneon and mistress of 
authority." 

(2) In an age when Latin was the almost exclusive 
medium of communication among the learned, and 
when, in the colleges of the university, and in those 
of the Jesuits after they were founded, boys were 
punished for using anything but Latin even in famil- 
iar conversation, Ramus aided to combat the prejudice 
against the vernacular. He demanded a translation, 
of the Bible into French. lie wrote also a French 
Grammar, for the use, ho says, " of an infinite number 
of choice spirits who are capable of all sciences and 
knowledge, and who yet are deprived of them from 
the difference of tongues." 

(3) His logic strove to free itself from Aristotle, 
but, says Oompayre, in this eiiort, it really returned 
to the true logic of Aristotle, by shaking off the cor- 
ruptions of scholasticism. Its great novelty was theJ 
introduction of exam-pies. " To have the real laws of 
logic," he says, "it is not enough to prattle about its 
rules in the schools, but to practise them in poets, 
orators and philosophers." It is interesting to remark 
that a century after the death of its author, in 1672, 
Milton prepared an abridgement of this work. 

(4) His various treatises on grammar had forJiain- i 
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^B'ciple, " Few precepts and much nee." Tliey were 
^^aleo correct, and oven elegant in form, a merit not 
^■neual in that age. Tliougb they eeeni to have liad 
^^ little credit in France, they were largely nsed in Ger- 
many and Spain. In this connection it may also be 
J BHid that his arithmetic and geometry were long 
\ seed. 

(5) In his demands for the reform of the Univer- 
^•ity, ho calls for a reform in the professors, in tlie 
1 expenses imposed on students, and in the snbject-mat- 
Itor of the professional departments. As for the pr«- 
l^oeeors, he would liave them fewer and better. He 
Uiys"acrowd of men has arisen who without any 
f 4b1i(MM, as well ignorant as learned, have undertaken 
Ito make a trade of teaching, in philosophy, medicine, 
Pjurtspmdenco, and theology. Hence has arisen the 
Itoiupost which has laid waste all onr fields." To this 
pfrnilfiil sourw, tho excessive numbers of professors, 
often very incapable, he aecribes tho cniehing expenses 
which stndeiits were subjected. Thus tlie expenses, 
■rhioh in arts were 55 francs, were for two yeara jn 
(nedicino SSI francs, and in theology, more than 1000 
3. Much of this went, not to professors, but for 
« formalities in a tedious course of circumlocntion. 
PTo remedy this, he recommended that the king pay 
I'the salaries of needful professors, and exact tJie money 
I'therefor from the monasteries, " wiio would," he sar- 
Ktieally says, "esteem themselves very happy and 
jatly honored to make this expenditure, if you, (the 
(fng) only commanded tliem. 
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Furthermore he complaiiiB that the iDBtractioB ii> 
philosophy has been made private, thus requiring a> 
neediees number of professors, of whom many are in- 
ferior, and their teaching mostly an empty dispute- 
about words; that mathematics are grossly neglecteJl 
" without which all philoBopliy is blind " ; that in the^ 
higher faculties, the professors had ceased to profeEs^. 
contenting themselves with being present at examin- 
ations, and even making a merit of their indolence, by 
the plea that it was better for students to learn pri- 
vately from books, whilst Ramus believed in the- 
efficacy of good lecturing as an aid to students ; that 
the faculty of law had abandoned Civil Law to pay- 
exclusive attention to Canou Law ; that the faculty of 
medicine neglected practical exercises, clinics, materift 
meJica, and dissections, to devote themselves to thft- 
eternal disputes of the schools : and that in theology ■ 
they do not study the Old and New Testament in the 
original tongues, to draw as near as may be to the- 
original "Divine Light" of religion, "but rather a- 
certain dung and filth of question books derived froia 
a barbarism elsewhere unknown" ; besides which he- 
says they give insufficient attention to declaftfttionft- 
and sermons. 

A considerable extract from this vigorous indict- 
ment of the university has seemed to be here in place, 
not merely as indicating the educational views of 
Kamus, but because it gives an inside view of the kiuil. 
of instruction then io vogue in the several faculties. 
The unsparing tone in which he criticises abuses also" 
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leaves little reason for anrprise that lie raised against 
himself a swarm of enemies whose sinecnres he 
tacked, and who, like angry hornets, seized the first 
-opportunity to stiug him to death. 

The efEorts of Eamns to secure conformity to the 
best means of culture then available, did not 
even with his death; for by his will he created an 
endowment for a chair of mathematics in tlie College 
Royal, which for more than two centuries was known 
aa the chau' of liamus, which every three years waa 
thrown open to the free competition of all mathema- 
ticians, and which gave to France a number of famous 
geometers. As a refortner of logic and promoter of 
mathematics, his name, after his death, became the 
distinguishing badge of a series of illustrious philoso- 
phere, who were known as Ramists in their devotion 
to the deductive method. 

An interesting account of this striking personality 
may be found in Waddington's Vie de liamus, from 
whicli the m.iterials for this sketoli have been in the 
main derived. Also Professor Compayre, in hia " Hia- 
toire Critique des Doctrines de I'Education en France," 
Tol, I. gives a cliarniiug sketch of Ramus, of which a 
translation appears in the 30tli volume of Barnard's 
Journal of Education. 

Francois Rabelais, 1195-1553. 

Francois Rabelais, born son of a French inn-keeper 
about the year 1495, or as it is sometimessaidin 14S3, 
and counted by Coleridge " one of the boldest and 
-deepest thinkers of his age," was bred a Franciscan 
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monk ; bnt giving offonco to bia brethren, be was im- 
prisoned bj tliera ; and wben released tlirongb the 
interceBsion of his friends, be was transferred to tbe 
order of Benedictines. Powerful friends withdrew 
him from his monastic seclusion; he became profea- 
sor of medicine in Montpellier, and later, reviser and 
corrector of text in a printing house. Being a man 
of deep and far-reacliing thought in times wben such 
thoughts were dangerons commodities to handle, he 
was led, in the words of Prof, Morley, " to the con- 
ception of a fantastic work through which he might, j 
in times when men thought boldly at the peril of their / 
lives, speak home and glance on to the higher future of i 
hnmaaitj, while he professed only to shake the bells 
npon his foolscap." 

This work is tbe widely famed " Life of Gargantoa 
and the Heroic Deeds of Pantagruel," The hero is 
Gargantna, an enormous giant, of whose vast size we 
gain some intimation by the number of thousand ells 
of cloth that go to the manufactnre of his various gar- 
ments; and all in which he is concerned is conceived 
on the same vast scale, even to the studious labors which 
he performs. Under the gnise of this gigantic being 
and his travels and adventnres, with those of his 
eijnally enormous son, Pantagruel, Habelais contrives 
without much danger to himself, to convey his ideas 
of the men and things of his own time, and his hopes 
for tbe future; and when he has uttered some spe- 
cially daring idea, or some bold sarcasm on existing 
inatitntions, with a dextrous turn, the grave moralist 
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disappears, and we see in his place only the good-na- 
tured ^rin of the merry Harlequin. Who wonld think 
to call to seriona account a harmleeB jester, amnsing 
himself and the world after the manner of his craft, 
even if many of his jests bite to the quick! Under 
Lia conveniently grotesque disguise, therefore, Rabelais 
has contrived to become with impunity the keenest 
and wisest critic of his own times, and the inspired 
prophet of a better future. 

What solely interests us here, is his biting satire of 
the scholastic education which then prevailed and oi 
the many absurdities connected with it; and his theo- 
retic views of what a right education should be. Id 
these, under his grotesque mask, he is in full harmony 
with Erasmus and Vives; but he goes much farther 
than either of them in the direction of modern ideas, 
in regard to the proper subject-matter of education, 
as will presently appear. 

His gigantic hero is put to school to a scholastic ; 
his studies, his scholarly efforts, and his sports are 
amusingly related ;* and the resnltB of this schooling 
have a sarcastic emphasis given to them, when after 
fifty-five years more or less (for Rabelais is minute to 
months and days) given to this kind of training, its 
awkward, bashful, and helpless victim, ignorant of all 
that he should know, is brought into contrast with 
Eudemon, a properly trained lad of twelve, and "falls 
to crying like a cow, casting down his face, and hid- 
ing it with Lis cap." Still farther ridicule is I 

• B. I. Ca 13, 21, 32. 
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upon sell olas tic ism, in the grave catalogue of the library 
of St. Victor* in which a. long list of books with most 
abenrd scholastic titles, is given, with a seriousness be- 
fitting a most weighty occasion. 

The hero is now transferred to the more judicious 
tutorship of Ponocrates, the teacher of Eudemon ; and 
in the course henceforth pureued with him, and in the 
subjects he is set to stady,RabelaiB gives us his ideas of 
what should be the subject-matter and method of 
right education, and what will be its probable results. f 
Tutor and pupil go to Paris as the centre of enlight- 
■enment ; and here Rabelais finds occasion for another 
witty thrust at the hated scholasticism : for Gargan- 
tna while strolling about the city, takes a fancy to 
the great bells of Notre Dame, and carries them to 
his lodgings ae playthings and appendages to his horse. 
Reclamation of the bells is made by Master JanotUB 
de Bragraardo, a noted sophister ; and in his speech, 
plentifully interlarded with the most barbarous Latin, J 
great fun is made of the wretched scholastics. In all 
this, apart from the crusade against scholasticism, and 
in the letter which Gargantua when king writes to his 
son Pantagrnel,^ Kabclais makes manifest that his 
object is to train boys for the practical activities of 
life, to make them useful citizens or wise rulers. 

The means that he proposes for this include first of 
all, reverential devotion to God, not only by prayers 
made at fitting times, but by a pious observation of 
his works and meditation upon them morning and 
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evening. To tliU lie adds caro for liealtli by all the • 
varieties of vigorons exerciee, and by the constant 
practice of neat and cleanly habits ; Gargantua, he 
says, " no longer combs his hair with his fonr lingers 
and thumb." For intellectual training, great einplia- 
sis is laid on language study; Latin is a matter of 
course, as a means for gaining all the rest; but of 
Greek he says that "without it a man should be ashamed 
to account himself a scholar " ; to which also he would 
add Hebrew and Chaldean, as aids to Bible stndy, and 
even Arabic. 
" - So far, Eabelais is merely in touch with the ideas 
of other theorists of bis age. But be goes much 
farther than they in what he conceives that Conform- 
ity to Culture demands. He asks for a fair acquaint- 
ance with mathematics, astronomy and civil law; 
for a wide knowledge of history ; and for a singularly 
exact study of nature.* He demands an acquaintance 
with the usual Artsa.nd Trades, to be gained by visits 
to workshops in bad weather. f Finally he would in- 
culcate a taste for the Fine Arts, music, painting, and 
sculpture, with skill in fencing, that his pupil may be 
a complete man, cultured at all points. It is obvious 
that we have presented here, by this seemingly gro- 
tesque jester, a singnlarly wise and compreliensive 
scheme of study, adapted to give a complete and atl- 
sided culture. 

In meeting the demands of a due Conformity to \ 
Nature, he is equally judicious. The methods that ' 
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lie represonte as used with Gargantua are eminently 
objective, appealing in all poesible cascB to the proper 
use of the senses. Real object lessons are given 
table by interesting conversations on the varii 
articles that are set before them. Astronomy is learned 
by observation of the heavens. Botany is studied in 
the fields, with plants themselves, at first, and next by 
comparing tlie plants with poetic descriptions con- 
tained in the claBsics, I. e. Rabelais recommends "first 
things and then about things," which was then a 
wholly new and unexplored world of knowledge. He 
even devises means for the objective illnstration of 
abstract sciences like geometry and arithmetic. 

Again, he observes the principle that has now be- 
come an edncatioDal Rxiom, thitt mental discipline can 
be gained only by the personal exertion of the mental 
powera on the part of the pupil, Gargantua is incited ' 
to self activity, by being encouraged to independent 
work, by snggestions given only when he is at fault, 
and by being roused to personal reflection and inde-\ 
pendent thongbt on all subjects that are presented to 
him. 

It is obvious that with so gigantic a pupil, no other 
than gentle means are possible, yet Rabelais leaves ua 
in no doubt that gentleness is with him a choice rather 
than a necessity. Care is taken at night tliat all that, 
has been seen or read during the day, shall be recapi-| 
tulated in the pupil's own form of words. Severe' 
study is duly alternated with vigorous open-air exer- 
cise in riding, swimming and wrestling, in playing at 
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ball and tennis, and in other games in wliich active 
youth delight. And finally at meal times and in 
leisure hours, Rahelais would have young fellows 
engage in improving conversation with cultivated and 
well-informed men. It .will thns be observed that 
Kabelaia proposes in point of method, all tliat is most 
vitally important in our modern modes of instruction. 
Reference. Morley's ed. of Rabelais. Bk. 1, C'e. 
13, 14, 15, 17, 18, lil, 21, 32, 33, 24 and Bk. 2, O's 
7 and 8. 

Kichel Eyqaem de Montaigne, 1533-1593. 

The last of the group of theorists which we are to 
consider in this century is one who is of even more 
importance to U8 than any of the rest, because of the 
influence "ff hi ch his views on education have had on 
John Locke and on Konsseau. This man is Michel 
Eyquem de Montaigne, born of a noble family in 
1533; 80 trained up by an eccentric father that Latin 
was to him as a vernacular; learned, as well in all the 
wisdom of the ancients, as in whatever in bis own 
age was most elegant and refined ; and author of a 
famous series of essays on various social and phil- 
osophical questions, in which he has so judiciousiy 
used the stores of his vast erudition as to give a new 
value to what he has borrowed. He died in 1592. 

His educational views are presented chiefly in the 
"Essays on "Pedantry" and on " The Instruction of 
Children,"* the latter of which is addressed to Mme, 
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Diane de la Foix, one of Lis friends, and wasintonded 
to guide her in bringing up ber children. Something ' 
of interest in this regard may also be gleaned from the 
eseaj on "The Affection of Fathers to their Children,"* 
His esfiajB are bo discursive and withal eo brilliant, bo 
mach eeems worthy to be quoted because of its com- 
bination of weighty ideas with felicitous expression, 
that I tind it especially difficnlt to bring tlie matter 
within due compass,, and to give it that particnlar 
form which for tlie sake of cleameBS I have adopted ] 
in the other writers of this age. 

In respect to conformity to cultnre, his polemic 
is against Pedantry, glancing only indirectly at 
scholasticism. Montaigne inveighs eloquently and 
wittily against the mere bookishncES of his times, a 
spirit which was satisfied with saying "Cicero said 
this," or "these ai'e the very words of Aristotle," 
and 60 was content to have no thoughts of its own. 
"I love not, he cries, this borrowed and mendicant 
sufficiency: Even if we could be learned with the 
wisdom of others, we can at least be wise only with 
our own wisdom. I hate the sage who is not wise for 
himself." He compares pedants to bii'ds who go 
seeking grain which they bear to their broods without 
tasting it themselves ; — to one who goes to his neigh- 
bor's to warm himself but neglects to carry any fire 
home with him; — and to a rich but ignorant Roman 
who kept several learned men by him to express on 
various subjects opinions which were his because b 
had bought them. 
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Of the papil traioed io this bookish way, he says^ 
*' His Latin and Greek have rendered him sillier and 
more preeumptuous than before he left home. He 
ought to bring back a /mB soul whereas it is only 
puffed up; and he has merely stnffed in place of 
enlarging it." "Wliat a harm if we are taught 
neither to think well nor to act well." Speaking of 
reaeon, he thus happily defines the function of educa- 
tion : " For she is not to give light to the soul which 
has it not, nor to make a blind man see : her duty is 
not to furnish one with eyes but to train eyes, — to 
regulate one's gait, provided lie has sound and service- 
able knees and feet," It would appear that the Cieer- 
onians whom Erasmus had belabored, had, in the last 
part of the century, been transformed into pedants, 
with like results to culture ; since neither took the 
trouble to have any thoughts of their own. 

Montaigne, because he esteems education "the 
greatest and most important task of the human under- 
standing," would make polite letters not the end to 
be sought, but the means whereby faculties may be 
developed, and the man fitted for usefulness in his 
life work. Hence he lays great stress on aetion as the 
expression of real knowledge. "These are my les- 
sons, he says ; he has profited more by them who does 
them, than he who only knows them. — He will not so 
much say his lesson as he will do it : he will repeat it 
in his actions : we shall see whether there is prudence 
la his undertakings, kindness and justice in his man- 
ners, judgment and grace in his speech, — moderation 
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in hiB Bporte, temperance in hie pleasures, and order 
in his economy. — The true mirror of our instrnctioD 
18 the course and tenor of oar lives." It would he 
difficnlt to construct a better and more complete de- 
scription of the results of a well-ordered and effective 
education, training judgment by its use, and encour- 
aging independent thought, that its sharers may be- 
come men able and prudent, efficient and virtuons. 

As regards tlic discipline of schools, lie would have 
the couree of inetraction characterized by "austere 
mildnefls," as far removed on the one band from 
weaknees and effeminacy, as on the other from that 
violence and force which debases and dulls a well- 
conditioned nature. "If you desire a boy to fear 
shame and chastisement, be saye, do not harden him 
to them." He denounces with vigor the severitieB of 
the schools of his time, and says that when you draw 
near to them, yon hear only cries both of children 
begging for mercy, and of masters drunken with rage. 
He would rather make the path of learning for boys 
a flowery one, that " where their profit is, there may 
also be 'Ciivht pleasure" 

Of the means of training, he gives a generous 
ment, lacking some things which Rabelais recom- 
mends, whilst emphasizing some which he omits. Hi 
sets high value on bodily training and fine manners,! 
in which Locke follows him. " I desire, he says, that' 
oatward decorum and tact and good personal liabil 
be fashioned at the same time with the sonl. 
not a Boul, it is not a body tliat we train ; it is a 
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Hiid it is not fit that we should separate them." The 
laat sentence we shall recognize as an old acqnaiatance, 
when we meet it little changed in RousBeau's Emile. 

lie would have Latin learned, not in the grammati- 
cal way, but by conversation and use as lie himself 
learned it. We Bhall see that Locke also falls in with 
this idea. Foreign tongues in like manner should be 
gained by means of the intercourse of travel among 
the important nations who use them. Good books ho 
would have read and thoronghly digested, to form the 
judgment, while informing the mind,— an act which 
he aptly illnstrates by bees which plunder flowei-a of 
their sweets, but make of them honey which is all 
their own. Re lays much stress on History, " the 
anatomy of philoeophy, by which the most secret 
parts of our nature are penetrated;" but be would 
have it so studied that the boy may gain from it, not 
merefactsjbutthepowerto judge of facte, and thereby 
to attain worldly wisdom. Science should be so far 
studied, as to give that general view of nature and of 
our place in nature which befits the well-informed 
man who is no specialist. Indeed, being cJiiefly intent 
on the weU-traioed gentleman and man of affaire, he 
lays his chief emphasis on Travel, on Converse with 
m en and things, and most^f all on Pbiloeopliy., ' " 

He would have a judicious tutor to attend the boy 
on his travels and to regulate his intercoui'se with 
men ; and he expects from travel these advantages j 
viz.: removal from paternal petting and injudicious 
fondneES, with the concomitant strengthening of the 
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body and steadying of the nerpes; knowledge of men 
of variona nationalitieB and stations, tbeir inannerB, 
characters, and language, that the boy raaj learn to 
valne what is good, and to (contemn wbat is bad ; and 
finally that the lad " may rub and polish hia brains \ 
against those of others," and by this wide knowledge 
o£ the world, may early currect a tendency to iian'ow 
views of things and to provincialism in jndgraent. 
" This great world," he says, " is the mirror in wbiolij 
we must see ourselves, in order to know onrselveBl 
aright. So I wish that this he the book of my scholar, j 
So many national characters, sects, judgments, opin-| 
ions, laws, and customs, teach us to have a healthy 
judgment of our own, and train our reason to recog- , 
nize our own imperfection and native wcakncBe, which J 
is no mean schooling. ' 

Philosophy he defines as having " virtue for her 
aim. — Her fit and proper office is to know how to en- 
joy good things temperately, and to lose them with 
fortitude. — It seems to me that the first teachings 
with which we should nourish the soul, should be 
those which regulate its manners and its feelings, 
which teacli it to know itself, to know both how to 
live well and how to die well." Wliat Montaigne 
means by philosophy in education is evidently what 
we should term a proper training of the feelings and 
morals, and this philosophy he justly says, "A child 
as soon as he leaves his nurse is much more capable of 
learning, than he is to learn to read or write. Philos- 
ophy has its lessons for the infancy of man as well 

t his decline." 
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Such seem to us to be the inoet important points 
in Montaigne's essays wliicli concern tlie theory 
edncntion, its spirit, its purposes, and its means. Much 
of it we shall meet again in Loeke, but presented in 
a loftier spirit. As for the boy wlio shows himself 
incurably disinclined to this elegant nurture, Mon- 
taigne bluntly says, "1 know no otlier resource than 
to make him a pastry cook in some good city, even 
were he the son of a duke." 

So far as concerns any tentatives of Montaigne look- 
ing to conformity to nature, it promises well for him 
that at the outset he clearly recognizes the great dif- 
liculty, as well as the importance of right nnrture. 
This difficulty, he sees, arises from the obscurity of 
the eigne of infant inelinatione, and the coneequent 
uncertainty of the judgments based on the "slight 
guoeaes whicli we form from tlie movements of this 
period of life." Hence it happens, he says, that "for 
lack of having chosen their course aright, one often 
labors to no purpose, and wastes much time in train- 
ing children for tliat in which they can never excel." 
To obviate tJiis difGculty, he proposes to limit early 
efforts " to guiding them only to tlioso things whicli 
are [universally] best and most profitable." Tliisidea 
is probably the germ which tho paradoxical Rousseau 
expanded into liia fancy of losing time to gain time. 

Still farther, he would choose a tutor with a mind 
strong and well-balanced rather than very full ; and, 
while he would like both, lie would prefer good man- 
ners and a soand understanding, to more knowledge. 
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This tator he would then have guide his charge in " 
new way." This new way implies the raoet complete 
self activity of the child, in the free exercise of all 
hiB powers, in personal application of what he knows, 
and especially in the use of judgment on all that 
comes before him. He says of the tntor, "Accord- 
ing to the nature of the spirit that he has in hand, let 
Mm begin by putting him to the test, permitting him 
to taste of things, to choose them, to discern by hira- 
flelf, — sometimes opening the door for iiim, sometimes 
leaving him to open it himself." TJie tutor should 
accommodate himself to the ability of his pupil, a task 
which Montaigne acknowledges to be not easy, but 
rather "a mark of a lofty and very strong spirit to 
know how to condesdfind to those childish steps and 
to guide them." 

Fathermore he insists abundantly on observation 
and e^eriencB of things, rather than mere books in 
instruction. To this end is intended the foreign travel 
and the converse with men, on which be lays much 
stress. In ridiculing mere word-splitting and the 
quibbles of logieians, he says " let us leave them to 
misuse their leisure; we have other business. Let 
our disciple he provided with ihinga ; the words will 
follow but too abundantly. — I wish that things pre-| 
dominate, and that they so fill the fancy of the lis- 
tener, that he shall have no recollection of the words."! 
And of those who say they know, but cannot express 
what they know, he says, " In ray opinion these are 
mere shadows of formless conceptions, which they are 
nnaWeto unravel and make clear w\tUw\,a.'a4.wi«aw^ 
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not express ontwardiy." This can hardly fail to recall 
Gate's famous saying " Get a. firm grip on the matier, 
and words will follow fast enough." 

His final word is this ; " There is nothing like 
fying an appetite and desire for knowledge: other- 
wise we become mere asses loaded with books : we 
give to boys with blows of a whip, a pocket-full of 
science to keep, whereas to do well, it is not enough 
to merely lodge it with them ; they should espouse 
it." The key notes to his pedagogic method then are 
these, — Self activity of the pupil in the use of alibis 
powers and capabilities ; things before words ; judg- 
ment and understanding before memory; adaptation 
of instruction to the pupil's present abilities. 

'Let U8 now briefly BummarizG the educational eei-- 
viccs of the sixteenth century, and take account of the 
more or less novel pedagogical ideas which, during its 
course, were expressed by distinguished men. 

The battle has been fought and won against mere 
ancient authority in the realm of thought, and, in 
that of letters, against seholaBticiam and pedantry, 
whether masquerading under the garb of Cicero or in 
a parti-colored coat made up of a patch-work of other 
men's ideas. As incidents of this victory, the new 
Humanistic learning has won its way largely into the 
old universities and secondary schools; a thorough 
reform and reorganization of the venerable university 
of Paris has been proposed by Ramus ; and the human 
mind has very widely begun to assert its right to think 
freely, as it will, and on whatever it will. 

Proposals have been made to widen the 
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studiee, — through the introdoction of history hy 
Lnthep, Rabelais, and Montaigne, — of natpr al his tory 
by Kabelais, — and of iiiatheiii_aticB by Kamtts, who 
emphasized his recommendation by tlie endowment of 
' \l a chair of mathematics. A demand for the better 
educati on o f women has been made by ErasmiiF, by 
Luther, and by Vives. A thoi'oagh physical training 
has been insisted upon by Erasmus and Luther, by 
Ribelais and Montaigne. The need of careful atten- 
tion to morals and manners has been emphasized by all 
Have Ramus ; and r eligfion has been declared to be the 
needful basis of moral. training by all save Montaigne, 
whose philosophy bears the stamp rather of the teach- 
ings of Buch enlightened heathen as Seneca and Pla- 
tarcli than of Christ, Much therefore has been done 
to conform education to the best means of culture 
available in that age, or to show where such conformity 
was still needful. 

Again, the chief source of difficulty in securing a 
formity to nature in instrnction has been clearly indi- 
cated by Montaigne ; the great pedagogical principles, 
of aesuring the intellectual co-operation of pupils, of 
adapting^instniction to their ability to grasp at all 
times and in all subjects, and of tlie need to use objective 
methods and to present subjects inductively — iirst the 
thi ng an d then about the thing, have been proposed 
to succeeding ages to be by them adapted to the use 
of schools ; and Vives has also made clear the differ- 
ence between the logical order of subjects and the 
order in which they should be presented to the youth- 
s' intelligence. 
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Philip Melanchthon, 1497-1660. 

Foremost among the practical ediicatorB of this ' 
■century must be named Philip Melanchthon, the com- 
panion and judicious adviser of Luther in the religious 
reformation. He was born son of a pions and re- 
spectable armorer named Schwarzerd. in 1497, and 
died 1560 in Wittenberg where lie had been more 
than forty years professor. His early education was 
carried on ander charge of his maternal grandfather, 
who thraBhed him soundly when he made mistakes in 
grammar, " in which wise," says Melanchthon, "ha 
made a grammarian of me." His early promise at- 
tracted the notice of his uncle, the famous Reuehlin, 
who translated his name Schwarzerd into its Greek 
■ equivalent Melanchthon, after the scholarly fashion 
of the age. He received the bachelor's degree in 
Heidelberg at the early age of fourteen, and then 
went to Tiibiugen where he caught the enthusiasm of 
the New Learning, received his master's degree at 
seventeen, and when barely nineteen published an 
edition of Terence, whom he recommended " especially 
to youth as a teacher of life and of language." He 
■ mastered Greek ; read Aristotle in the original that 
he might know his dialectics and philosophy, unmixed 
with scholastic corruptions; studied mathematics^i 
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even law and medieine; and in hiB twenty- 
ret year pnbliBhed his Greek grammar. At the age 
of twenty-one, on the recommendation of his uncle, 
Reuchlin, be was made professor of Greek at Witten- 
berg where ho remained till the close of his active 
and useful life. 

His edncational servicea here were three-fold, as 
professor, as school organizer, and as antbor of gram- 
mars, editions of classics, and several other text-books 
for school use. 

Ab profesBoi", his activity was extraordinary, and 
the range of his instruction astonishing. He lec- 
tured, says Von Kanmer, on the Old and New Testa- 
ment, on dogmatics, ethics, logic, and physics; and 
" besides, interpreted a crowd of Greek and Latin 
anthore." His lectures treated subjects so fnnda- 
mentally and clearly, and withal with such eloquence, 
as to attract to them a crowd of students, which 
reached at times 2000 in number. His influence over 
his students was seldom equalled ; an influence which 
was due, not merely to his merited reputation as an 
instructor, but also to his uniform kindly care for 
their interests, his wise counsels in their difficulties, 
and his frequent extra-professorial help in their under- 
takings. "I can truthfully declare," he says himself 
in an academic discourse, " that I embrace all students 
with a paternal care and interest, and am deeply con- 
cerned in all that may bring them into danger," a 
j^eclaration which his entire career as a teacher con- 
From his instructions went forth several men 
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animated by his spirit, to become famoDS directors 
Bcboola, aniono;8t wliom were Trotzendorf and Micbael 
Neander, presently to be mentioned. Tbrough tliis, 
as well as otlier services rendered to the Renaiaeance 
in its early years, he won the title of "Preceptor of 
Germany," as Eabanns Manrus had seven eenturicB 
earlier been called " First Preceptor of Germany." 

The text-books which he prepared for schools, were 
a farther means of extending liis influence in promot- 
ing the new learning. His Greek and Latin Gram- 
mars were written for the use of his pupils. In a 
later edition of the latter, in which lie enters upon the 
praise of grammar, he says significantly, " In my first 
edition some things were missed. It should be added 
that too many rules ought not to be given lest boys be 
frightened away by prolixity." In his text-book of 
logic, which like the two preceding ones, was pub- 
lished in hia early manhood, he says " The earlier (i. e. 
scholastic) dialectic has fallen into contempt, becanse 
it was no art, but only the shadow of an art, and led 
into endless labyrinths. Bat I present the true, un- 
adulterated dialectic, as wo have received it from 
Aristotle and some of his discreet expounders." In- 
stead of denouncing Aristotle, like Ramus, because of 
the absurdities which had been attached to his system 
during ignorant ages, Melanehthon nndertakes to pre- 
sent the real logic- of Aristotle. His text-book of 
rhetoric published when he was only twenty-two, 
was intended as an elementary introduction to the 
rhetorical works of Cicero and Quintiliao. He wrote 
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also text-books of phj6ic8 and ethics, the latter io 
the form of a commentary on Ariatotie's Ethics. All 
these text-books were characterized by clearness of 
definition, orderliness of arrangement, and simple 
elegance of language. They were long and widely 
used, passed throngh several editions, and had great 
influence in Germany. 

Melanchthon also heartily interested himself in 
School Organization, through which he exerted avast 
inflnence in Germany, ae well by wise and timely 
advice given to those who purposed establishing 
schools, as by his plan for organizing the schools of 
Kaxony, which grew out of hia vieitation of the Saxon 
schools and cbnrchea in 1527. In this plan he says 
that " parents shonld send their cbildreo to school in 
God's name, and train them for the Lord God, that 
He may use them for the good of others " in both 
church and state. lu his schools he would have 
" Latin only, not German, Greek, or Hebrew studied," 
that the children might not be overloaded with either 
subjects or books, to the end that they might learn 
something well. 

The schools ahonld be organized in three separate 
troops or grades, in the first of which the children 
should be taught, reading, writing, and a good stock 
of Latin worda, together with the Lord's Prayer, the 
Creed, and a few prayers; in the second, were to be 
pnrsued grammar and Latin reading of the simp- 
ler kind, also music, and portions of the scriptures to 
be well learned, with easy explanations of Christian 
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doctrines and duties. The third grade was to be 
composed of the elite youth, who, besides music, 
were to read the Latin authors of the higher sort, and 
to be held to spealf Latin and write Latin letters and 
verses. Tlie boys in this and in the second grade 
were to be thoroughly drilled in grammar; for 
Melanehtlion believed that " no greater harm can be 
done to all arts, than when the yoiitli is not well 
practised in grammar," which, as we have seen, had 
been thoroughly beaten into him. 

Such were Melanchthon's somewhat artless ideas of 
a proper school- system, marked possibly by the crudity 
of a first effort at organization, hut more probably 
controlled in form by the fewness of teachers in the 
schools of his time. We sliall find this efEort greatly 
improved in the work of Sturm, the great school 
organizer of the 16th century, whose plan was adapted 
for schools well equipped with teachers. ■ 

Johann Sturm, 1507-1589. ' 

We shall do well to review next the services of the 
most renowned teacher of this age, one whose school 
organization has left its impress on the secondary 
school system of all northern Europe since his day, 
Johann Sturm, of Strashurg. Born in 1507, of re- 
spectable parents whose memory he always held in 
grateful esteem, he received his earliest schooling with 
the sons of the nobleman whom his father served as 
treasurer. In his early youth, he was for some years 
a pupil in Liege of the Brethren of tlie Coramoo ■ 
Life, from whose school he went at the age of seven- 
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I teen to Loavain, where lie spent three years as student 
I and two as teacher. Tlieiieo he went to Paris, where 
I Jie studied medicine, lof^ie, and the Greek and Latin 
f classica, where also he married, and had a large iinm- 
ler of hoarding aUidoiits of several nationalities. At 
I the age of thirty, his growing reputation caused him 
I to be called to Strasbnrg, whose schools were iu a 
wretched condition, to organize there the gymnasinni 
whose success was to give him a lasting fame. He 
\ remained at its liead for forty-seven years, when he 
s displaced as the resnlt of a bitter church quarrel, 
and died five years after in 158SI, at the age of 
eighty -two. 

The fame of his sciiool drew to it students from 

far and near, so that it is said of !t that in 1578 its 

pupils numbered several tlioiiaand, drawn from no , 

^h less than eigiit nations and from all social ranks, from 

^K princes to the sons of peasants; and, as has jnsC been 

^g aaid, it became a model for a great number of other 

schools, amongst which were those of England. Ita 

reputation was due to its clearly defined aim, its 

thoroughly systematic organization with due gradation 

I of studies, and the thorough scholarship which was 
gained in all that was taught. Its aim was to train 
pious, learned, and eloquent men, and this it pursued 
faithfully and exclusively. The means that were 
used to secure this end, were exclusively literary ; for 
religion, an acqnaintiince with the New Testament in 
Greek, much of which was to be memorized, together 
with the CateeSiism; for learning, a thorough ac- 
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quaintance with the classic authors of Greece and 
Rome ; for eloquence, an elementary study of rhetoric 
and dialectics, illustrated and practised upon during 
the last three years in the ancient orators and poets. 

From the examinations which were to be given in 
the last year of the gymnasial course, it would seem 
also that some very rudimentary acquaintance with 
stmSmSUQ was given. Of other branches there was 
no mention. His aim therefore was perfectly simple 
and definite, and equally definite and simple were the 
means by which he strove to attain it. Likewise 
both aim and means were in complete accord with the 
ideal of his age. This ideal was the attainment of 
eloquence in the Latin tongue by means of the imita- 
tion of the ancient authors, who were supposed to 
have exhausted all the possibilities of knowledge. 
Indeed, according to Paulsen, there had arisen in this 
age a pedagogy which represented " the lack of elo- 
quence as the source of all evils in the culture and 
morals of the clergy, and which believed that with 
eloquence would enter also wisdom and virtue which 
are inseperably united with it." 

Sturm's method of teaching both Latin and Greek, 
aside from the thorough drill in grammar which was 
always to be given, was that of double translation 
from Latin into German and vice versa, from Greek 
into Latin and then back into Greek. A recom- 
mendation occurs in his directions to the teacher of 
the fifth class which is so similar to one of Roger 
Ascham's expedients that it deserves to be quoted. 
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*' It is a good practice to cause some pasBage from the 
Latin orators to be translated into German, and then 
to give it in the school to be translated back, into 
Latin extempore ; since the Roman orator himself 
plays the part of corrector instead of the teacher." 
Besides this reciprocal translation, there was much 
composition and verse- mating, and a constant use of 
Latin as a means of communication. In the later 
years of instruction, the boys also took part in Greek 
and Latin comedie 

The pedagogic ideas which controlled Sturm's 
method, and which have been reserved for this 
because they likewise gave color to his plan of organi- 
zation, were briefly these : — ail subjects are to be kept 
carefully within tlie range of the present abilities of 
the pupils: all leaching is to be made perfectly clear - 
and definite: little ia to be demanded at a time, but 
that little is to be thoroughly mastered and freq^uently ' 
reviewed: religion is to be taught by interpretation i 
of the New Testament, and by memorizing consider- 
able paesagCH thereof. 

With regard to Sturm's plan of organization, it 
should be borne in mind that it is the very earliest \ 
scheme that we have, looking to an extended, syste- 
matic, well-articulated course of studies for a school 
of several teachers, in which is assigned to each class 
fluch portions of the subject-matter of the course of 
instruction as is suited to the age and stage of ad- 
vancement of its pupils. The schools of the Greeks 
and Komans, as we have already seen, bore no such 
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Bystematic character. Tbe antobiograpliie acconnt of 
Walafried Strabo in the ninth ceiitnry, gives no indi- 
cations of such a plan in one of the best nionasteriea 
in this most enlightened centnrj of the Dark Ages. 
The simple plan of Melanchthon which has recently 
been mentioned, and the somewhat earlier three-clasft 
plan of Agricola, bear no comparison with the elabor- 
ate and thoroughly progressive scheme of Storm. 

This program, which seems to have had its sngges- 
tiona in what he saw among the Brethren of Deventer,|] 
contemplated a gymnasial course of nine years, which 
later was extended to ten. It began at the age of 
seven years and ended at sixteen or seventeen. To 
this course sncceeded an academic conrse of five years, 
in which tbe instruction wae given by lectures. The 
school training was thus to end at the age of twenty- 
one or twenty-two. The first seven years were to be 
devoted to gaining a pure and fluentuseof the Latin ; 
the next two or three, to acquiring ornate and logical 
speech; the last five, to gaining the ability to speak 
aptly and to the point. 

The details of this plan are much too lengthy to be 
given here even in outline ; bnt they may be fonnd 
in full in Barnard's American Jonrnal of Education, 
Vol, 4th, pp. 167 and iOl, translated from the first 
volume of Von Raumer'a History. It will be found 
interesting and instructive to peruse the careful in- 
structions given to his associates ; and the intelligent 
school manager will be likely to rise from its perusal 
tilled with admiration for the pedagogic genius of him 
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devised it. For, as tlie liead-niaster of Harrow 
has vary recently said, "it is the time-table wliicli is 
the test of the modern Bclioolinaetcr; it is there that 
he may win hie main Buecess. Yet it is only he who 
has been called on to essay it that tnows where the 
difficulty lies, and bow firreat it is." 

Valentine Trotzendorf and Siclmel Neander. 

Let ns now briefly sketch the pedagogic career of 
two of Mel an eh tb on 's pupils, who became famona in 
their day for some Sjjecial features of their method of 
teaching and management, which seem to me cnrioua 
and instructive. These men were Valentine Trotzen- 
dorf and Michael Neander. The early education of 
Trotzendorf, who was born of a peasant family in \ 
1490, in a village whose name he adopted as his own, 
was soraewiiat interrupted and neglected. When 
twenty-two years old, he sold his small inheritance) ,' 
and went for two years to Lcipaic, where he gained a 
knowledge of Latin and some acquaintance with 
Greek; when twenty-sis he became teacher of a school 
near his liome ; and it was not until he was tweiity- 
cigbt years old that he threw up his place and went to 
Wittenberg where for five years he was under the i 
strong influence of Mclancbthon and became an excel- 
lent scholar. Then he went lo Goldberg, first as 
assistant and later as rector of the school, and there he 
spent the reniaiuder of his life, Bave an interval of 
four years, so earnestly devoted to his dnties as never 
to marry. He died in 1556. 

The end that he proposed to himself was " that 
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the boyB should be fitted hereafter to study in ■ 
higher faculties " of the universitieB. To this end,. 
" first of all grammar must bo pursued with special"] 
care as tJie mother and nurse of the other arte ; " to be J 
followed by readings out of good authors, first pros© f 
writers, " that the boys in both ways, both by rnle and [ 
example, might be so guided to the Latin tongue a& 1 
to learn to speak and write it skillfully," and next J 
poets, that they might understand metrics and learn I 
to make verses." The school laws direct that in their J 
exercises, tlie boys "shall use no phrase until they ] 
have accurately inquired in what author that phrase 1 
occurs, and whether it is sufficiently elegant and I 
suitable;" also that they shall never use their mother i 
tongue, "BeeidesLatin, Grreekgrammar and the read- I 
ing of Greek authors was prescribed;" "Dialectics J 
Trotzendorf taught continually; and, through the i 
speeches of Cicero and those in Livy, he prepared I 
his pupils for rhetoric." Music and arithmetic are J 
mentioned as studies in the Goldberg school, and "r< 
ligion, he taught himself with pious earnestness, 
calling it the soul of !iis school and the soul of all ] 
instruction. Hence there is little in the subjects taught J 
to distinguish it from other good scliools of the time ] 
in Germany. To show the effect of the instruction, I 
however, it ia well to note that it was said that ii 
Goldberg, during Trotzendorf's time, even the servanta ] 
and the maids epoke Latin. ' 

What specially characterized this school, however, 
was Trotzendorf's scheme' of government, a scheme 
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whereby tlie pupils sliared in the managemeut, and 
were to a large extent made responsible for special 
featnres of the scliool life. He created various offices 
designated by Greek or Latin uiimeB, all filled by 
students, and having each its distinctive dnticB. One 
set of officers looked after the house order, the tidiness 
of clothing, and the times at which pupils rose in the 
morning and retired at night ; others supervised the 
table order and the table manners of students; still 
others were charged with seeing that Latin was spoken, 
and that pupils studied diligently. There was also a 
school judiciary to take cognizance of offences, before 
which supposed culprits were tried, with some days 
allowed for preparing a good Latin defence, on the 
exoellencQ of wliich largely depended how easily they 
were let off. Over all tliis student machinery of 
officers, stood Trotzendorf as " perpetual dictator," 
with functions partly executive, partly appellate. 
This scheme worked adraivably in the skillful hands 
of its originator; and sometliing analogous to it, has 
occasionally been tried since his day with varying 



Michael N^eander, born 1525, was the son of a shop- jf 
keeper who wished to make of him a merchant, but 
was disgusted at his lack of skill in managing a horse, 
and hence declared ho was fit for notliing in the world 
but to be a monk. Many years later the old man 
rectified his opinion, when his good-for-nothing son 
had become one of the most famous teachers in Ger- 
many. The boy was sent to school, and at seventeen 
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went to tiie UniverBity of Wittenberg, where, nnder \ 
Melanclitlion'B gnidance, hie stndiee took a wide range 
which later showed itself in his Bchool. At the age of 
twenty-two, he became asBistant in a school at Nord- 
hauBcn, with a wise old rector, and he tells most 
aniuBingly how his conceit was taken down, and how 
effectually he learned that " school work is quite a 
different thing from what jonng fellows think it." 
Finally at the age of twenty-five he was made rector| j 
of a cloister sehool at Ilfeld am Harz where he re- 
mained till his death in 1595, and made of it whatl* j 
Melanchthon pronounced one of tlio very heat schools 
in Germany. 

His career deserves mention here, not from the 
great eize of Iiis school, which wae never very large, 
but from the things in which his practice differed 
from that of his contemporaries. An important point 
in wliich he diverged from other teachers was in his 
"sharp separation of the elementary irom the scmiti^A 
of the indispensable and wide-reaching principles from 
the leas needful or anomalous," i. e., of the matters 
which really belong to secondary inatruction and which 
siiould tiierefore be thoroughly mastered, from those 
which properly pertain to tlie higher professional 
training, llonce resulted, that by giving exclusive , 
attention to that part of inBtriietion which propi 
belonged to him, "his pupils when tliey left hii^ 
were bo well-grounded in languages and arts, 
immediately to till positions in school or cJmrcli," as 
was said by one of his coutemporavies; or as one of 
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bis pupilB said, "Neander's boys, when they went to 
the uiiiveraity, were at once ahead of most others." 
He wrote many brief text-books of lan^nages and of 
several sciences, wliicli embodied this principle, and 
some of which came into wide use. 

A second point in which ho diverged from his con- 
temporaries, was in the emphasis which he alone gave 
to history, to gcograplij, and to physics, or more 
properly natural history. For ail of these, he wrote 
mannals for instrnction, and for the first two, also 
compends. His nianual of geography is a very curious 
book, the names of places being accompanied by 
biographical accoiinta of persons, and in some cases by 
rambling autobiographical details. An ample accotmt 
of Neander and his books will be found in Von Raumer 
Vol I. p. 180, a good abstract of which is given in 
Barnard's American Journal of Education, V. p. 599. 

Roger Ascbani, 15I6-156S. 

Roger Ascham, whose life extended from 1516 to 
1568, and who was tutor to several distinguished per- 
sons including Queen Elizabeth, deserves a brief 
mention in this place, if for no other reason, at least 
for tiiie, that he is much the best known English 
teacher of this century, and that he has embodied his 
practice and his opinions in a work entitled " The 
Solioolmaster " which has become an English classic. 
This book is chiefly occupied with a presentation of 
the author's method of teaching Latin, with frequent 
charming digressions on important pedagogic topics, 
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aeveral of which have alreiidy been cited. His method 
with Latin was by double translation of Latin authors, 
accompanied by carefnl comparison of re*tranelation8 
with the originals, and by frer^tient repetition to assure 
■ thoronghness. Like Sturm, ho would set as exercises 
for the pupil translations from unfamiliar Latin works 
to be translated back into Latin, and then compared 
and corrected by the original. He would have the 
teaching of grammar limited to the esaeniials,- 
would have these learned only by their use; f or h 
believed that grammar forma and rules are "sooner' 1 
and surer learned by examples of good authors thag 
by the naked rules of grammarians." Through recent 
re -publication 8, this interesting work is now placed 
within easy reach of all who care for educational* 
literature. 

Bichard Uulcaster, 15^0-1611. 
The name of another worthy English schoolmasterj 
and educational author of this century, has recently 
been rescued from the oblivion into which it had 
sunt, partly through the labors of the Early English 
Text Society, but more especially throngh the repub- 
lication by Mr, R, H. Qnick of his most important 
work. This man was Richard Mulcaater, who was 
born of agood but reduced English family about 1.530. 
His early education was received at Eton, and in 
1556 he graduated at Oxford with high repute for 
scholarship, especially in Hebrew. He then became 
a schoolmaster in London, and in 1561 was made the,: 
firet head-master of Merchant Taylor's school, at th( 
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tnnnificeiit salary of 1Q£ a year, the hours of bcIiooI 
being fonr in the forenoon and fonr in the afternoon- 
During a portion of his period of Bervice, an officer of 
the company of Merchant Taylors, paid to Mnlcaster 
an additional lu£ a year, making liia emoluments at 
the ntraost the equivalent of not quite a tliousaod 
dollars a year of onr present money. 

In this position he remained twenty-six years, 
dnring which, in 15S1, ho published '' Positions,'' 
work of great pedagogic interest, and not long afti 
" The Elementarie." Some disagreements with bJB- 
employers had marked liis experience in the school^ 
due probably to the fact that ho could not forget that 
he waa of gentle birth, and heneo thought himself 
superior to tho tradesmen wlio employed hira ; and 
these disagreements finally caused a severance of hi* 
relations with the school. Some years later he became 
High Master of St. Paul's School where he remainea 
twelve years, holding for much of the time a valuable 
living to which he had been presented by Queeii 
Elizabeth.who seems to have had a high regard for the- 
sturdy schoolmaster. The last few years of his long 
life were spent in his living, where he proved but aa. 
indifferent preacher. lie died in 1611. 

At the outset of the " Positions," which is the work 
recently edited by Mr. Quick, Mulcaster manifests a. 
rare good sense in stating the principles by which he 
proposes to be guided iu bis use of the opinions of 
authors. He proposes to test them by right reason 
%nd by their probable adaptation to the naes, circum- 
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-Btances, and modes of thinking of liis own time and 
country; and to adopt notliing, wlioevcr may be its 
author, save as it lias " nature to lead it, reason to 
back it, custom to commend it, experience to allow it, 
and profit to prefer it." 

He declines to fix any definite age at which chil- 
dren shall begin tlieir schooling, " becatise ripeness in 
■children is not tied to one time, no more than all corn 
18 ripe for one reaping," "If," he says, "the child 
have a weak body though never so strong a wit, let 
him grow on the longer till the strength of his body 
■do answer to his wit." A little later, he emphaBizea 
the careful regard that he thinks should be had, not 
less to the pnpil's physical development than to his 
iotellectnal progress, by devoting no less than tkirt/y 
■chapters of his work to physical education considered 
solely from the schoolmaster's point of view. " The 
floul and body," he says, " being co-partners in good 
and ill, in sweet and sour, in mirth and monrning, and 
having generally a common sympathy and a mutual 
feeling in all passions ; how can they be, or rather 
why should they be severed in training? the one made 
-strong and well qualified, the other left feeble and a 
prey to inlirmity? Will ye have the mind to obtain 
those things which be moat proper unto her and most 
profitable unto you when they be obtained i Then 
must j'e also have a special care that the body be well 
appointed, for fear it shrink while ye be either in 
-course to get them, or in case to use them." 

Nor would he have this care, so needful for physi- 
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cal efficiency, " left at random to liberty, but brought 
into form of ordinary discipline generally in all men, 
because all men need help for necessary health and 
ready execution of their natural actions, but particu- 
larly those men whose life is in leisure, whose brains 
be most bnsied and their wits most wearied, in whicli 
kind studouta be no one small part but the greatest of 
all, which so use their minds as if they cared not for 
their bodies, and yet eo need their bodies as without 
the strength and soundness whereof they be good for 
nothing but to moan themselves, and to make othera 
marvel why they take no more heed how to do that 
long which they do so well." When we consider that 
the chapters on physical training; by gymnastic exer- 
/ ciaea and games, to which these wise words are the 
( prelude, were written more than three centuries ago, 
j and how comparatively recent arc all efforts at proper 
,' bodily education, it will easily be seen that this old 
English schoolmaster was wise far beyond his age. 
t With regard to intellectual education also, Mulcas- j 
/ ter has some ideas which were far from being common ( 
' in his day. Ke would have elementary instruction 
include reading and writing, drawing and singing, and _, 
the ability to play on some mtisical instrumenf. The I 
1 lirst two of these he thinks should be the common right i 
,of all; and, differing from the custom of his time, hs j 
would have the 'motlier-tongno made the language in ' 
which the child should be first taught. He testiflea 
his regard for the vernacular by writing his book in 
it, that it may be accessible, as he says, as well to, 
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the unlearned as to the learned ; for " He that under- 
stands no Latin can understand English, and he that 
understands Latin very well, can understand English 
far better if he will confess the truth." In his Ele-^ 
mentarie published in 1582, he emphasizes the imgorj 
tance of a caref uf school study of English, c^ef ore 
proceeding to give seven precepts for the correct 
writing of English he says, " For our natural tongue 
being as beneficial unto us for our own needful use as 
any other is to the people which use it, and having as 
pretty and as fair observations in it as any other hath, 
^nd being as ready to yield to any rule of art as any 
other is, why should I not take some pains to find out 
the right writing of ours, as other countrymen have 
done to find the like in theirs ? " Why not indeed ? 
every well-instructed educator of to-day k ready to 
echo ; yet such a question was by no means a common 
one among the learned men of the sixteenth century ; 
and honest Richard, in the care that he enjoins for 
the literary study of English, was well-nigh three cen- 
turies in advance of any definite study of the mother- 
tongue in English schools. 

While he considers the ability to read and write, 
the common right of all, he by no means favors the 
idea of Erasmus of giving a high education to as large 
a number as possible ; for he fears that a large class of 
learned men without intellectual employment may be 
uneasy and seditious, a fear that is coming to be ex- 
pressed in more than one high quarter to-day. Yet he 
thinks that endowments for the encouragement of 
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higher iearnkig, should go chiefly to poor boys who 
manifest marked ability, whilst they ehould be open 
on eqnal terms to the rich who will atody, that each 
benefactions may not be degraded in general estima- 
tion to a badge of charity. 

Mulcaster likewise makes an earnest plea for the 
right education of girls, basing it on these four J 
gronnde : (1) " the cnstom of the conntj-y which al- i 
loweth them to learn," (2) " the duty which we owe [ 
onto them whereby wo are charged in conscience not 
to leave them lame in that whicli is for them," (3) 
" their own towardness which God by nature would 
never have given them to remain idle or to small pur- 
pose," and (4) "the excellent effects in that sex when 
they have had the help of good bringiEg up." What 
he thinks this correct female education should include 
would be, " reading well, writing fair, singing sweet, 
and playing fine," to which he seems inclined to add 
drawing and the ability " to understand and speak the 
learned lalnguages and those tongues also which the 
time most embraceth, with some logical help to chop, 
and some rhetoric to brave," i, e. adorn. It is hardly- 
necessary to add that in his scheme of female educa- 
tion, Mulcaster was far in advance of the age in which 
lie lived. It is earnestly to be hoped that his chief 
work which is now placed in easy reach of educators 
may be widely read. 

The J^eauit Schools. 

The famous schools of the Jesuits whicli h 
the middle of this century, and spread rapidly uo. 
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they covered ali western Europe, dese 
tended notice than ia coneistent with our plan. Their 
organization in five classes the last of which was of two 
yeare, was probably suggested hy that of Stnrm, though 
the age of adiniBsion to their scliools was fourteen. 
The exclusively literary character of their studies, 
pursued for style in selections from classic anthore, 
with the vernacular tabooed, and geography and his- 
tory used merely for purposes of exposition, was very 
similar to that of the other good schools of the six- 
teenth century. Their aim however was seemingly 
more limited than that of the other schools which we 
have described : it was to develop the power to ac- 
quire and reproduce. Originality or independence of 
thought was no part of their object, nor was it encour- 
aged. From this narrowness of aim, and from the 
alleged lack of deep morality based on principle which 
their system inculcated, sprang the fiiults with which 
the education they gave is charged. 

It 18 hardly just to blame them for religioas prose- 
lytiera, as though they were the only sinners in this 
respect. During this and the succeeding century the 
Jesuits were far from Laving a monopoly of religious 
exclusiveness. In most great schools religion was 
inculcated, and of a type which was acceptable to the 
ruling powers. This the Jesuits likewise did, theire 
being of the Homish type. Their bucccbb in this 
propaganda was due to the admirable ekiilthey showed 
in gaining influence over their pupils, a skill not always 
displayed by those who opposed them. The care 
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which they exercised to preserve the health of their 
pupils, by proper diet, ventilation, and exercise ; and 
the attention that they gave to the cnltivation of good 
and even elegant manncre, were wholly admirable. 

Their tnethods were skillfully adapted to the end 
which they proposed. They were uniform in chai 
ter, kind and agreeable in tone, and adapted to win 
the love of the pupils. The work which tliey set and 
which was rigidly exacted, was carefully graded to 
the capacity of pupils, never exeeesive, and never too 
difficult. Difficulties of grammar were taught only 
when they occurred in the due course of reading. 
Daily and weekly repetitions were required to a 
mastery. Tiie oral and written examinationa, which 
were given yearly, were carefully prepared for as to 
manner and form. The teaching which was mostly 
oral, was given methodically with frequent questions- 
bj the teacher, aud with written notes, exercises, 
themes, and verses on the part of pupila. 

The teachers, who were mostly novices of the order, 
with a much smaller number of the fully pre 
brothers, received a careful previous 2)r^aration for 
their important duties, in which they were usually 
engaged for from four to six years. A careful previ- 
ous preparation of their lessons, according to a pre- 
scribed form was also rigidly exacted ; and their work 
was thoroughly supervised, at least once in two weeks, 
by the Prefect of studies. 

The principle of Emulation, a motive so active 
among boys, was appealed to by the Jesuits in all pos- J 
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eible ways. Places in class, badges for excellence, 
prizeH for Bnperioritj, were freely and effectively need. 
The boys were arranged in pairs called rivale, to catch 
each other in any errors that might occur, or in op- 
posioff bands to challenge each other to scholarly com- 
bats by questions. Many teachers at present do not 
like the method, but it must be owned that it was 
used thoroughly and skilfully. 

The schools of the Jesuits became so famous for 
the thoroQghncBa and effectiveness of the work which 
they did, and for the mildness of their methods in an 
age when school discipline was of the heroic type, 
that they grew to be very largely frequented, it is 
said, even by Protestants. If tlie educational aim of 
the JeeiiitH seemB to ns narrow, it miiat in coramon 
fairness be confessed that it was well-nigh indistin- 
guishable save in form of statement from that of 
Stnrm. They as well as Stnrm aimed at eloquence, 
and considered it synonymous with a facile and cor- 
rect mastery of the Latin tongue. Like Sturm they 
emphasized piety, each side having its own definition 
of what was pious. The Jesuits also agreed with 
Sturm, and indeed with the current idea of tiie 16th 
century, in considering the wisdom of past ages as a 
kind of closed circle enclosing all that man needed to 
know, and lience strove only for the power of acqui- 
sition. The important difference lies in the fact that 
while tlie successors of Sturm rapidly outgrew their 
narrowness of view, the Jesuits showed little disposi- 
tion to modify their educational opinions. 
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It is but jnst for us to remember that, whatever 
vices their system may later have made man- 
ifest, and which in the 18th century led to their 
temporary suppression in some European states, 
they were nevertheless skilful schoolmasters, and 
showed great practical sagacity ; that they gave ad- 
mirable care to physical education and to training in 
good manners ; and that they were pioneers in the 
important matters of carefully training their teachers 
for their duties, and of a systematic supervision of 
their work while in progress. The motive to which 
they so largely and skilfully appealed for securing 
good scholarship, although now reprehended in many 
influential quarters, is still far from extinct, as is tes- 
tified by our prize systems, our marking systems, and 
our practice of assigning relative rank in classes. 

More detailed information about the Jesuit schools 
may be found in Barnard's American Journal of 
Education Vol's. V., VI. and XXVII. 



CHAPTER V. 

SOME CHARACTEEISTICS OF EDUCATION IN THE BEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTUET. 

During the 17th centary we are not to look for any 
I material change in the aubjeet- matter of edncation. 
' The struggle of the preceding age had, as we liave 
Been, eecnred, in the schools and univereitiea, a reas- 
onable degree of conformity to the beet means of 
culture then available. The ancient classical litera- 
tnre, with the correlated grammar and rhetoric, and 
with logic in an improved form applied to the study 
of the ancient orators and philosophere, had gained 
^rm foothold in the schools. Mathematical studios, 
confined mostly to the universities, were more largely 
used in this century than in the preceding one, 
though arithmetic and algebra had not yet by any 
means attained their complete form. Vieta had but 
recently taken the decisive step of using letters as 
representatives of known quantities; and Descartes, 
during this age, introduced the use of exponents, 
explained negative roots, and showed the number of 
positive and negative roots in equations, besides en- 
larging geometry by devising analytics : moreover, 
Newton and Leibnitz invented the calculus only in 
the latter half of the 17th century. Hence, aside 
from the Euclidean geometry, and the elements of 
rithmetie, it may be seen that the mathematics 
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were hardly in a condition to admit of profitable 
study. 

History and the ecieneee of natare, tliongli, as we 
have seen, their study waa snggeeted by some of the 
preceding theoristB, were, and dnring this age re- 
mained, in a state wiiich made them proper subjects 
for professorial research, rather than for the stndy 
of young men. Sir Francis Bacon, during this cen- 
tury, showed how this research should be conducted 
in the sciences; but not until the following centuiy 
did Rollin attempt a work of this kind for history. 
Hence we should feel no surprise that the chief 
flubjects of study during the 17th century were lan- 
guages and their immediate accessoricB; nor are we 
warranted in concluding on this account that there 
was any marked lack of conformity to the existing 
means of culture. 

The aim of education in this, as in the preceding 
century, in both universities and secondary schools, 
was wholly a practical one, utilitarian rather than 
disciplinary in its purpose, viz., the attainment of 
eloquence in the Latin tongno ; and the imitation of 
the ancient authors was considered the essential 
means for attaining this end. To gain " verba et 
res," words and matter, was hence the care of teach- 
ers for their pupils. Authors were read, nominally 
at least, for both words and matter, though it is to be 
presumed that the words gained the lion's share of 
attention. 

Why this purpose of instruction should at that 
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time prevail, grew out of two facts, as Paulsen has 1 
Bbown for Germany, and these facta were equally I 
true for the rest of the learned world. Ist. Since ■ 
mediciue was then held in low esteem, and teaching I 
was far from Laving hecoine an iudependent voca- 
tion, there were thee but two learned careers open to | 
young men, the church and the service of the state, I 
i. e., theology and jorisprndence, to both of which i 
skill iu the use of language was essential. 2d. The 
learned world was possessed by an idea similar to that 
which was held by the medifeval Byzantines, that 
the ancient Greeks had exhansted all the possibilities 
of science ; and that consequently the work of learned 
education was to recover what tlie ancients knew, | 
and to nse it dextronsly in the tongne so long conse- , 
crated to learned use. Hence the methods of all 
learned schools, dictated by this fact and this idea, 
were directed to the mastery of Latin, both spoken 
and written, for eloquence and matter, and to 
knowledge of the Greek authors for ideas and i 
graces. 

The crown of all learning in this age was poetry, 
i. e,, the art of making Latin verses, to some pro- 
ficiency in which it was thought that all might 
attain by due painstaking. To aid in tliis, collections 
were made, eitiier by the students themselves or by 
others, of nice words, pretty phrases, and fine sentences. 
Dramas were represented to make the use of Latin 
more familiar; and Latin exercises were composed 
for ail kinds of public ocoasions, real or imaginary, to 
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make obvioas the use to which the acqniettionB of 
pupils might he pnt. In ail tliis, the practical and 
utilitarian purpose is sufficiently apparent. 

The men of those times were, however, iiuder no 
delnsion as to the difficnlty of the undertaking which 
they proposed to students. They saw that it post^ 
poned to a late period of yonth the attainment of the 
wisdom which they craved, through the necesaity of 
mastering its medium in two dead languages. They 
recognized this necessity as n fearful grind, and they 
freely expressed their envy of the Greeks who 
learned no language but their own. It would seem 
strange that this did not tnrn their attention to the 
propiiety of improving and using their own vernac- 
ular languages, did we not take into account the idea 
with which they were possessed that everything worth 
tnowing was embodied in the Greek and Latin 
tongues, that science was in trnth a circuit already 
closed. 

Much influence must also doubtless be attributed 
to th^ force of ancient nsage, and to the natural pride 
of a learned gniid. The idea of spending time and 
effort on these languages as a tine mental gymnastic 
had evidently not occurred to this age. This idea 
was reserved to a much later period, when the true 
humanitarian spirit which considers man himself 
as more important than any of his uses, had adopted 
hamanistie studies as a fit instrument for its purposes. 

"With these remarks, which seem to ri 
warranted by the facts of the case as regards 
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means of education wliicli contintied to be nsed, let 
U8 proceed to obecrve what were tbe chief distin- 
gnialiinfi; features in tbe pedagogy of the 1 7tb century. 

Tiiese were, I thinli, tbe following, whicli we will 
proceed to examine in the order in which Ibey are 
here given. 1. Tbe marked ecclesiaBtical character 
and tone given to education ; 2. the influence which 
begins to be observed in education of philoeophera 
like Bacon, Descartes, and Fleury ; 3. the practical 
efforts of noted pedagognes and theorists to reform 
the methods, the spii'it, and to souie extent, the 
subJeotsoS education, in which category we shall have 
occasion to include Ratich, Comenius, tbe Port 
Eoyaltsts, Milton, and Locke; i. the efforts that 
were made to promote tlie education of ^irls by Port 
Koyal, by Fenelon, and by Mnie. de Maintenon; 5. 
the rise in France of the great teaciiing congregation, 
the Oratory of Jeeus, ae a rival of the tTesuits ; and 6. 
the beginnings of education in America. 

The influence of ecclesiasticism in education was 
in tbe 17th century hardly less than in those that 
preceded it. Tbe ancient church had certainly not 
changed its position of the absolute antbority of 
tbe cbnrch in all that concerns the education of youth, 
and had with great sagacity met the demands for a 
better aud more wide-spread instruction, by the estab- 
lishment of the order of Jesuits, one of whose chief 
functions was to teach, whoso teachers were all 
clerics and devoted to tbe interests of the papal see, 
and whose schools during this century spread rapidly 
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over Europe, beariDg wherever they went the dom- 
inance of an eccleaiaatical influence. The Port 
Koyaliats anii the Oratorians, to be considered later, 
were other Catholic teaching bodies, of different and 
even antagonistic type, but ecjnally Icontrollad by 
eccleaiasticB. 

Atnongat the adherents to the Keformation, the 
influence of the clerical element in the achoola waa 
hardly less marked. The moat prominent teachers 
■were clergymen, nominally if not really: the super- 
vision of Bchoola was in the hands of the clergy : 
creeds and confeeeions, cateehiams and chnrch 
dogmas, had a prominent place in instruction : and 
the pnrpose that was declared in the foundation of 
ecliools was nsnally the promotion of ehiiroh interegta, 
under whatever form of words it wae veiled. Thns 
the early German school ordinances — for example 
that of the Palatinate — which became modela for 
thia century and the next, premising that the schoola 
exist "not only to instruct the youth in all kinds of 
good arte, discipline and wisdom," but that "they 
may provide wholesome and pious uses for the church 
and the comtnon fatherland," ordain that " by each 
and every pupil of the schools, the fear of God shall 
first of all be had in observance, and in accordance 
with the same shall they live in all their industry 
and conversation. — To this end shall all and every 
pupil be bound to no other than our princely (Kur- 
f iirstlichen) reformed cateehiam uaed in the city of 
Heidelberg," in which it is directed that every class 
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be "moat induBtriously taught memoriter. " The 
rod is prescribed for those who go to sleep during 
morning and evening prayers or who absent them- 
selves therefrom, as well as for those who cnrse or 
connive at cursing. In the words of K. Schmidt 
"They can look upon the school only as a dependent 
of the ecclesiastical class, as a daughter of the church; 
and are not yet able to distinguish school and church 
as two independent moral organisms, haviug each its 
own sphere and living its own life." It may be re- 
marked that the emancipation of the schools from 
ecclesiastical dominance made little progress until the 
19th century. 

Unfortunately the tendency of the ecclesiastical 
Spirit in this, as in other agea, undei" whatever name 
it was known, was to put upon its dogmas and confes- 
sions the stamp of authority, and then so to extend 
the domains of authority as to encroadi more and 
more upon the legitimate realms of liuman specula- 
tion and investigation, thns forging new fettera for 
thought and striving to limit its freedom in exploring 
the still-undiscovered regions of mind and matter. It 
was the ever-recurring fear lest new discoveries which 
clash with received opinions and demand their modi- 
fication, may in some way undermine the very 
foundations of eternal truth, — a fear which, proved 
groundless in one age, is sure to recur in a new form 
in succeeding ages. 

To this hampering tendency of the eccleBiastical 

* aeBOhiihtB der Padagogik. Vol.111., p. 130. 
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Bpirit, which was strong in edncational inBtitutiona^ 
and which threatened to neutralize the resnlts of the- 
Humanitarian revolution, a wholesome corrective- 
waa presented by the rising infliionee of the great 
17th century philosophers, Sir Francis Bacon and 
Descartes, and to a less degree, of men like Fleury. 
Prof. Compayre in his " Critical History of the 
Doctrines of Education in France," forcibly reinarks- 
in Bubetance that every weighty philosophic Eyetem 
has in it the genna of a special inflaence npou peda- 
gogy, and hence ib of the greatest interest in the- 
biatory of education. Nowliere is this more true than 
of the syeteniB of Bacon and Descartes, though neither 
philosopher Lad education immediately in view. 

Bacon, 1521-1626, by recalling the minds of men 
from barren BcholaBtic speculations, and from exclu- 
sive humaniBtic study, to the relief of man's CBtate 
through the investigation of nature by exact observa- 
tion and rigorous experiment leading to induction of 
her laws, —not only inspired the reformatory efforts 
of Conienina, the greatest schoolman of any age; but 
enlarged the resources of pedagogy by a whole new 
realm of profitable study, and by a method which Las- 
proved itself powerful in instruction as well as Id 
investigation. Both the subject and the method had' 
indeed been vaguely discerned as important and 
suggested aB desirable, in the 16th century by men- 
like Rabelais and Vives: it was left to Bacon to 
show how only, the knowledge of the one might 
brought to the requisite degree of certainty, and 
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nse of the other conld lead to reliable results. Onr 
own age is a witness to the great gain that has thns 
accraed to pedagogy. The century in which he died 
witnessed the rise of that brilliant galaxy of English 
Bcientiats and thinkei-e of which Sir Isaac Newton 
and Jeremy Taylor are the brightest stars, who bnilt 
-on the foundations which he had laid. 

Had Descartes, 1596-1650, contributed to education 
nothing more than the fundamental maxim of liis 
method, he would Lave deserved long remembrance 
■in its history. This maxim, which was as far-reach- 
ing in the domain of speculation as was Bacon's 
■method in the realm of nature, Is this, "never to 
receive for true anything that is not known to be such 
Jipoa reliable evidence: and to comprise no more in 
our judgments than what is so clearly presented to 
onr minda that we have no occasion to call it in 
■question." The first part of this maxim deals a death 
blow at the claims of unsupported authority which 
■too often contravene sound human reason, and asserts 
for the human mind its supreme right to think undis- 
-turhed by aught save the demands of thought itself: 
the last part formulates the proper law of thought, 
that it may avoid the danger of vague and unwar- 
•ranted generalizations, and reach results worthy of 
■respect. In the application of his maxim, he demands 
that the subject of thought be exactly analyzed, tliat 
this analysis be carried as far as possible before any 
■ conclusion is drawn, and that then, from the parts 
thus clearly revealed, a definite whole of thought shall 
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be formed bj a right nee of judgment, a procedure 
wliich is as valuable in pedagogy aa in philoBopby. 

The affirmation whicli Descartes makes of the- 
natural equality in human beings of latent power, or 
prepotency, to distinguish clearly and to reason justly, 
which however needs education that a good use may 
be made of it, wonld liave as its natural corollary the 
doctrine that human inequality is due entirely to the 
kind of education that is received, and that hence the 
best instruction ia the right of all, and not merely the 
privilege of a few. Probably few educators of the 
present day, however they might be willing to accept 
the deduction from Descartes' idea, would be willing 
to concede the native equal prepotency of minds, or 
to claim for education an omnipotent power in mak- 
ing men. Nor would many agree with his opinion, 
quoted by Sir William Hamilton in a slashing attack 
on mathematics as a means of mental discipline, that 
the mathematics are positively pernicious as discipline, 
since they disaccustom men to use reason in the mode 
which the conduct of life demands.* Donbtless 
Descartes had earned the right to express a weighty 
opinion on such a point, by bis eminent services in 
promoting mathematical science ; yet we may be per- 
mitted to think that the speculative philosopher bad. 
incautiously pushed too far an objection which would 
be valid only when urged against a too exclusive 
preoccupation with mathematical studies. 

Finally Descartes like Bacon, insisted on the need, 
of making ample provision of facte and real knowl- j 
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edge before striving to formnlate opinions or to 
-con atr net theories. In this regard, B»coDBa^a in sub- 
etance tbat if one who has not duly informed himself, 
nndertakes despite his ignorance to shape reasonings 
and to write elegant phrases, it is "as if he wished to 
weigh and measure or adorn the wind." There is, 
howerer, a marked difference in that for which the 
two philosophers chiefly value facts ; for while Bacon 
regards them as materials by whose right use we may 
attain wide-reaching general principles, Descartes looks 
upon them rather as means for strengthening the 
mind by the active exertion of its powers in their 
acquisition, that when tlins strengthened it may be- 
■come capable of discovering truth, a distinct approach, 
it may be observed, to a disciplinary view of stndies. 

It resulted from their difEerent estimate of the nse 
of facts, that Bacon has become the father of modern 
.flcience, which by the use of his method is gaining an 
■ever-increasing power to use the forces of the universe 
for the amelioration of man's condition; whilst Des- 
cartes, ilhistriouB as a speculative philosopher and 
.still more illustrious as a mathematician, did little of 
permanent worth- when he applied himself to the 
etudy of nature. The influence on pedagogy of tlieir 
principles and methods has been very weighty, and in 
that point of view alone, are we concerned here to 
regard them. 

The Abb6 Fleury, 1610-1723, whose fame as 
-an impartial chnrch historian has quite eclipsed his 
reputation as a philosopher, is yet regarded by his 
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countryman Prof, Coinpayre, as worthy of treat- 
ment in tlie latter respect ; and from liia interesting 
analysia of FJenry's treatise on the " Choice and Meth- 
ods of Stndies," I give here in condensed form what 
seem to me Lis most important educational opinions. 
His pedagogic experience, it may be remarked, had 
been gained as tutor to several of the French princes. 
Hence lie discIaimB any purpose to express any views 
OQ public education, which he says he had not exam- 
ined sufficiently to warrant him in doing. It will 
readily be seen that the good abh6 is rather a peda- 
gogic theorist than a philosopher in his ideas. We 
may easily omit his censures of the seholasties and the 
pedants, whom the previous age had sufficiently and 
effectively belabored. What is most interesting in his 
opinions, is the aiTu, that lie proposes for education, 
and t!ie clasdfioatwn of studies that he proposes. 

1. Expressing a profound dissatisfaction with the 
edncation current in his time (1686), and considering 
it solely on its intellectual side, he makes its aim a 
two-fold one, first to make honest men, and then to 
make skilful ones. In other words intellectual cul- 
ture should be so pursued as to attain completeness of 
manhood, while serving as "an apprenticeship for 
life," — an aim considerably more elevated than was 
usual in that age, tliongh it may be doubted whether 
he considered it in its fullest sense as I have ex- 
pressed it. He recognizes inattention as the most 
formidable obstacle to the attainment of his aim, and 
of this he had had a striking example in one of the 
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princely pupils he had knomi, who was, eaye Corn- 
payr6 "inattention personified," He traces the cause 
of this inattention to the fact tliat abstract trntha and 
general formulas are presented to the child at an age 
when he can onderstand only the concrete and in< 
Tidual ; and he proposes the troe remedy for this, by 
presenting to the pnpil, wherever possible, sensible 
objects, pictures and diagrams, and by striving in all 
ways to make instruction attractive. We shall see 
later the ingenions expedients resorted to by Fenelon, 
the colleague of Flenry, to render instruction both in- 
telligible and attractive. 

2. In ills classification of the subjects of instruc- 
tion, he makes two great divisions, one of which in- 
cludes tLo knowledge that is ijeedful for aU, and the 
other the studies which belong only to the privileged 
class. Every one, he thinks, should have Ma part of 
instruction, but " the poor have no need to know how 
to read and write." The knowledge needful for all, 
in his view is, hygiene, morals, and logic ,' by which 
he means the ability to preserve bodily health, to 
recognize and practise one's duties, and to reason cor- 
rectly on what may meet one in daily life. In re- 
gard to the last, great emphasis is laid on clear and 
distinct ideas, and on a right understanding of the 
language that is need. All this Fleury seems to think 
the poor can gain so as to be honest and capable in 
their stations, by examples and practice, without liter- 
ary knowledge, without preparatory discipline, and 
with only the vaguest suggestion of any definite 
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teacliere. Such a scheme wonld bfl obviously imprac- 
ticable when applied to the masses of mankind, al- 
though doubtlesB life fnrnishes ub a few remarkable 
exceptions; and, were skilled teachers supplied, they 
wonld Boon find tJiat the quickest way to reach the 
pnrpose of elementary physical, moral, and intellect- 
ual education would include a fair share of the liter- 
ary culture which Fleury designedly omits. 

The studies which belong only to the richer claBsea 
are separated into three great gronps, viz., necessary 
studies, useful studies, and studies which are mere 
objects of enlightened cnriosity,— a classification i 
which can hardly fail to sufigest Herbert Spencer's ] 
more elaborate scheme. What Fleury deems neces- \ 
sary studicB are grammar,— by which I judge that 
he means the mastery of the vernacular on which he 
lays great emphasis,— arithmetic, economy, or a | 
knowledge of things needful for life and how to pro- j 
cnro and use them, and, curiously enough, law, a lirst I 
suggestion of that civic instruction, on which just J 
now so much emphasis is beginning to be laid. Use- 1 
ful but not strictly necessary studies, are history, I 
logic, geometry, physics in which are included anato- 
my and cosmography, and languages like Latin which 
are to be used as means. As merely Curious studies, 
Flenry counts Greek, the modern languages, the an- 
cient poets, mathematics save the elements of arith- j 
metic and geometry, astronomy, the fine arts and ] 
designing. j 

In regard to the useful studies, he considers Latin .J 
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usefnl only in bo far as it is a means of gaining what 
knowledge is embodied in it, and as a medium of 
commnnication with learned foreigners. He ascribes 
to it no disciplinary value, and contrary to the prac- 
tice of his age, he would have in its study but a small 
amoiint of prose composition, and no making of 
verses save sufficient to learn the rules of quantity, 
and he doubts whether these are worth the trouble of 
learning them. On tlie other haud, as necessary, he 
would have the pupil make a careful study of bis 
native [language ; and ho sharply criticizes those 
who neglect their vernacular to devote themselves to 
Latin, "not considering," he says, " that the Komans 
wrote in their own language and not in Greek." He 
recommends that the pupil be practised in French 
composition, writing " first narratiouB, then letters and 
other easy pieces, nest biographic accounts of great 
men, and commonplaces of morals ; avoiding nonsense 
and false thoughts, let him expreBS with gravity hia 
real sentiments. " 

It is interesting to observe that what European 
writers on education are apt to call the Americanisa- 
tion of studies, meaning doubtless the emphasis laid 
on what is likely to be useful in a man's future career, 
was first proposed as a definite scheme more than 
two centuries ago by this eminent French historian 
and philosopher ; and that he possibly goes farther in 
this direction than Americans would he willing to 
follow him at present. 

As respects the arrangement of studies, Fleury 
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would defer formal grammar to the age of ten yeara 
on account of its abstract character; would introduce 
logic at the age of twelve, which is much too early ; 
and would have several tinea of study carried on 
together, in order to develop the faculties simulttt- 
neouely, and to guard against ennnt by letting one 
study afford relief from another. Above all, he in- 
sista on the training of the judgment, while neglecting 
in his treatment of education, the cultivation of the 
sensibilities and the will, a curious oversight in a 
French ecclesiastic who was one of the most morally 
upright men of his age, 

I have named as a third characteristic of the 
17th century, that we have in it the beginning of 
a struggle to introdnce practical reforms into the 
methods and spirit of education, and to wideu the 
range of school subjects beyond the narrow and too 
exclusively Humanistic limits of Stnrm and the Jes- 
uits, whom we may here consider as types. This 
struggle on the same lines has been continued to the 
present day. Under whatever name carried on, it has 
been an effort, not always well-judged, to adjust the 
aehool subjects in conformity with the demands of 
an advancing culture, and to conform the methods 
and spirit of instruction to the real or supposed na- 
ture of the developing mind of the child, which too 
often was very imperfectly understood. 

The leaders in this contest, whom Von Kaumer 
terms Inriovators (Neuerer) witJiout intending 
imply either praise or blame in the name he gives 
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tliem, were naturally enthusiasts, and hence liable to 
be unmeaBured in their criticism of what they would 
reform, aud disinclined to consider duly, in the 
changes which they proposed, the limitB of the prac- 
ticable. Thus reactions were sure to succeed to 
untimely and hence tinauccessful efforts at advance- 
ment; and we shall be likely to see considerable 
oaeiliationa in educational opinions and practice in the 
course of this struggle, whilst on the whole a sensible . 
progress may be observed towards the adoption of j 
whatever in the purposes of the Innovators experience J 
has proved to be judicious. 

We have seen already in the most eagaciouft I 
spirits of the lOth century, in men like Erasmus and J 
Vivee, Rabelais and Montaigne, obvious indicatioiiB 1 
of an opinion that classical studies and efforts for 1 
classic purity of expression, were occnpying too ex- 
clusive attention, and that very considerable changeft i 
were needed in the modes in which subjects were I 
presented. They have demanded a larger place in 
instruction for history, mathematics, and the sciencea ] 
of nature. They have shown that instnietion may J 
be made more profitable to the pupils by being in- 
vested with a living interest, and have in general 
terms suggested objective methods as a means for 
assuring such an interest. 

Under the impulse of such previously-expressed | 
theories, and inspired by the rising philosophic spirit 
of the 17th century, of which Bacon and Descartes J 
were the most eminent representatives, the educs- I 
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tional Keformers of this ago began a gallant crnsade, 
destined to be of long duration, against excloaive- 
ness in the choice of studies, and against antiquated, 
ineffective, and timo-wasting methods in the practice 
of the schools. 

In the efforts of the Keformers, we shall be able to 
distinguish, I think, certain great fundamental points 
of genera! agreement amid many minor individual 
variations in opinion or in application of the same 
principle. In the second volume of his " Geschichte 
der Padagogik " pp. 5-8, Yon Raumer formulates as 
fundamentals, eighteen principles of the Innovators, 
in what seems to me a prohahly-uneonscions spirit of 
hostile criticism. * From what Von Eanmer has 
given, containing Home propoBitione held by but few 
of the Reformers, I have selected nine in which there 
ie, I think, a pretty substantial agreement among 
them. These we will consider in the next chapter ; 
and they will furnish an appropriate introduction to 
an account of some of the most famons Reforraera, 
while saving us the trouble of much wearisome repe- 
tition. They will, indeed, servo as a standard with 
which we may readily compare the efforts and the 
practice of many individuals. 



■ ThBBe wUl be (oimii translated In Barnard's Joomal Vol. 
in trhlohiaaieoglven nme acsoimt of Jeanitlntrlguea tot the 
of TiTal lehoolB, aa vbU CathoUo a» Protestant. 



CHAPTER VI. 

PRINCIPLES OF THE EDrCATTONAL REFtlKltEKS. 

In the last chapter, after observing what were the 
general facts in virtue of which the educational his- 
torj of the 17th centnrj has a somewhat special 
character, which differentiates it from the ages tliat 
preceded it ; we entered upon a closer eonsideratioa 
of the extent to which ecclesiastical inflnence domin- 
ated the education that was given ; and of the 
counteraction to this iufluenco which began to manifest 
itself as a consequence of the acceptance of the 
Baconian and Cartesian philosophic doctrines. At 
the close of that chapter, I gave a general view of 
the purposes that the race of Keformere which then 
arose, strove to attain. Let us now consider in some 
detail the fundamental educational principles in re- 
gard to which there is substantial agreement among 
them. These were accompanied in individual in- 
stances, it may be remarked, with erratic and 
unreasonable views, which will be best considered 
when the occasions arise. Omitting such cases, and in 
Bome instances putting into a single statement what 
would seem to be only different phases of the same 
principle, I will state Von Raumer's eighteen propo- 
sitions, under the form of nine principles. 

(1) The Reformers insist on conformity to nature 

in the processes of education, jet frequently without 

(136) 
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dietinct ideas of wliat eucli conformity implies^ For 
example, we sliali find Comeiiius, the greatest of 
them all, drawing abundant strained analogies with 
the course of external nature in support of some of 
his propositions ; not distinguishing the natnre of the 
youthful mind which is to be counted with, from the 
phenomena of the material universe, which, however 
striking may he their analogies witli parts of the 
educative process, have really nothing to do with it, 
-^ (2) They oppose as a dead crain of memory the 
v^ractiee hitherto prevailing, especially among the 
philologiBtB, of requiring much to be committed to 
meraoiy which was not at all understood. "They 
desire to enliven instruction, since they take into 
aecount the understanding of eiiildren, in just the 
same measure that they postpone the exertion of 
nieaioi'y." ■ Hence they insist that nothing be mem- 
y' orized until it is understood, thus appealing to the 
I memory through the understanding, and thereby 
\ fostering the intellectual activity of the child. 

(3) Insisting with apparent justice that hitherto 

mere mechanical proceMea have held the place of 

methods, they ofEer a method of proceeding from 

/^ the simplest, most obvious, and easiest elements of 

every subject, gradually unfolding its complex parts, 

and 80 advancing to the completed science by steps 

nicely graduated to the growing powers of the child. 

In this way they have sanguine hopes that the acqui- 

'l aition of knowledge will be made rapid as well as 

N^elightfnl, and that the necessity of punishment 
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I will thereby be 'obviated. Some of tliem, like Coine- 
nioB, prepared text-books to illtistrate tliis method 
which were Jong in use, presumably with more 
satisfactory resnltB than lieretofore liad attended in- 

: Btrnction, and which we shall have occasion to notice 

V^ hereafter. 
/\i) They emphasize the importance of the^vernae- 

' nlar as the common study of all pupils, without 
which, as has before been said, anything like uni- 
versal education is obviously impoesible^ At the 
■ outset, the Reformei's conterilcd themselves with 

I insisting that the native tongue should he taught 
before the Latin or parallel with it, and tliat the 
learning of Latin should he made easier by its aid ; 
and the school books of Comeiiins, hb we shall see, 
were intended to facilitate tlie acquisition of Latin 
together with all useful knowledge, by the aid of the 
vernacular. But the literary growth of modem 

, languages, as well as the efforts of tlie Eeformers, haB 
tended constantly to pusli the Latin more and more 
into the background ; until, from being supreme in 
the realm of learning, and the consecrated vehicle of 
all that is worth knowing, it has been reduced to play 
the wholly subordinate, yet still very useful part, of 
discipiining some of the noblest powers of youth, 

I — an office which was little thought of at the time 

' which wo are considering. 
/ (5) The Reformers have insisted from the outset, 

/ and since that time with constantly increasing em- 
phasiB, npon the claims in instruction of those great 
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groups of BtudieB wliich the Germans deei^nate as 
Heat stndies, i. e., those in which ekill in the nse of 
language serves only as a convenient instrument for 
the expression of ideas. .^ Thus Oomeniue and Milton 
"and" Locke would have Latin mastered as a means of 
" conveying to ub things useful to be known ; " whilst 
Basedow and Pestalozzi, Bain and Herbert Spencer, 
would remit it to Fleurj's class of studiee merely 
curious, and would strive after Real knowledge by 
the aid of the vernacular, with modern languages as 
possible convenient auxiliaries. In close alliance 
with this insieteuce on Keal studies, liaa been the em- 
phasis laid on proper care of the body and cultivation 
of its powere. This we shall see abundantly in the 
treatises of Milton and Locke, of Koiisseau and the 
German Reformers, and in the widely influential 
treatise on Education by Herbert Spencer. 
f (6) A leading article of faith amongst the Reform- 
'ers has always been a belief in the primary importance 
of ctiltivating the powers of observation through 
which we gain our introduction to the object world, 
and without whose accurate use they have believed 
that all our intolleetnal operations would be likely to 
be clouded with doubt or vitiated by error. The 
training of the senses had already been suggested by 
the preceding theorists 1 with the Reformers, it has 
become a principle. .,' No donbt there has been a re- 
"fiiarklible lack of skill in many of the efforts to give 
a syatematic training to obBervation ; yet despite all 
jfailares, the preBent age is more than ever convinced 
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of its value and its necessity, as jb witneBBed by the ' 
eetablishraent, in oar higher institutions, of labora- 
tories for all sciences. 

An integral part of this principle, ie a conviction 
of the necessity of utilizing in instruction the child's 
. previous experiences, that_J).e may become consc iouB 
I of their relations to the various subjects he pursnei 
and also of the expediency of requiring application 
of what has been learned, that it may be exposed to 
no risk of becoming mere dead knowledge lodged in 
the mind, bnt may promote faculty or the ability to 
act in accordance with what is known. 

(7) The Reformers have, it seems to me, been 
criticized with undue severity by Von Ranmer, for 
Affie emphasia that has been laid by all the later ones, 
on the need that pnpils should embody ideas as soon 
as they are clearly grasped in proper words and cor- 
rect forms of expression, j If indeed in some eases 
this principle has beeiTso unskilfnlly applied as 
unduly hasten the natural course of development of 
children," or "to promote an unnatural and unchild- 
like introspection and self-observation," it can hardly 
invalidate the proposition that even as a body with- 
ont the spirit is dead, so a spirit without embodiment 
is likely to be evanescent, and that hence the stock 
of really useful ideas cannot greatly transcend the 
powers of definite expression. Recall to mind in 
this connection, Montaigne's pregnant expression about 
dearideas and the ability to clothe them in language. 
( (8) There has been an undoubted disposition 
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amongst all the Eeformers to magnify the useful aa 
means of edncation, atid to prefer euch a training a.s- 
may assnre worldly success. ) We have already seen 
that this has been termed with somewhat opprobriona 
ming, the Americanization of education, yet it is 
very far from being an idea of American origin, i 
we have recently seen in the scheme of the Abb6- 
Fleary, and as We shall have abundant occasion to 
obeerve hereafter. This idea is wont to be still far- 
ther stigmatized as devotion to " bread and batter 
studiee." A not wJiolly unfair answer to such appeals 
to prej'ndice would be to demand the converse, i. e., 
the employment of studies obviously useless, merely 
as a mental gymnastic. A fair statement of the ques- 
tion would possibly be tliie, that chief emphasis in 
education should be laid on the development of the 
powers and capabilities of youth ; that studies should 
be selected and arranged with chief reference to this- 
purpose ; but that, as between studies equally adapted 
to this end, either singly or in combination, the choice 
should always fall upon those which will best subserve 
the uses of life : and an additional reason for such 
choice la found in the natural utilitarianism of the 
young, who are always most readily interested in that 
of which they can see the use. Without interest 

ithere is apt to be little self -activity, and so, little real 

J development of powers and capabilities. 
/'(O) The greatest fault of the Reformers, I am in- 
clined to think, is and lias been, that in fact rather 
than in theory, they neglect the educational use and i 
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lience the cultivation of the imagiuatioD.) In tliis 
Yon Raumer'a indictment is possibIj'"~jnst though 
somewhat sweeping. He sajB " There ie with them 
no thought of the BeantifnI. Mnsic, drawing, &e., 
tbey teach in a rationalistic and anti-artietic fashion : 
all poetry is thrust into the back-ground, or else 
treated with loveless and joyless coldness: we kill 
poems by analyzing and interpreting them." Severe 
words, yet nsefnl, if they serve to direct our attention 
to a fanlt that it may be amended. 

For it admits of little donbt that not only in the 
relish for poetry and the fine arts is tliere a legitimate 
work for all schools, but also that in the ordinary 
duties of instruction there is a wide sphere of useful- 
ness for the realising s.nA picturing imagination, and 
that without it, very many studies like geography, 
history, literature of all kinds, and even ordinary 
lessons in reading, lose a large part of tlieir value. 

These then are what seem to me to be in general 
the fundamental ideas and tendencies of the educa- 
tional Reformers, nearly all of which will, I suppose, 
commend themselves to our acceptance as worthy to 
be incorporated in educational practice, and likeiy in 
most cases to make the results of instruction better 
and more acceptable than they have yet become. It 
will now be useful to inquire, to what is due the la- 
tent and open opposition which such ideas have met, 
and the tardiness with which they are becoming ef- 
fective in education; for we must bear in mind that 
it is nearly three centuries since this reformatory 
movement began. 
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Doubtless the most formidable obstacle which the 
innovatioDB proposed by the Reformers have had t& 
encounter, has been the intellectaal coneervatism of (^ 
mankind. In virtue of this, men preoecnpied with old 
ideas, and accustomed to old methodB, are indisposed 
to listen to novelties, and still less disposed to accept 
them. Outside of the schools and the circle of school- 
men, too few people are inclined to troubletliemselvcB 
with school questions, of the nature and reasons of 
which they have no definite idea, while they have still 
less comprehension of the results which are likely to 
flow from proposed changes. Tliey leave all these to 
the experts, to the school-men. But the older, more 
experienced, and more influential among these, already 
habituated to other ideas and modes of work wbioll 
they feel unable readily to change, are likely to 
oppose to novelties, not merely inertia, but active 
hostility, not less weighty because blinded by preju- 
dice. It demands more than ordinary pedagogic 
genius to keep the mind always open, at all periods 
of life, to the access of uew ideas, and to retain an 
always unbiassed judgment iu the examination of 
such ideas. 

It is therefore chiefly among the younger teachers,. 
who are not yet fixed in an immovable routine, that 
new educational ideas and methods must look for 
their first converts, and work their slow and painful 
way towards a more general acceptance. Where sem- 
inaries for the training of teachers exist, and are in 
the bands of zealous and progressive men, ideas of 
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approved merit are more rapidly dieeeminated and 
ntiUzed in the schools ; bat such seminaries were nn- 
bnown in the ITlIi centnry. and bat little known in 
the 18th. Hence, when we consider the first obstacle 
only, there is small reason to wonder that the prin- 
ciples of the Innovators made bnt slow progress. 

The second obstacle that was to be overcome exist- 
ed in the very nature of the changes that were pro- 
posed. They were novel in the very highest degree ; 
and, as Von Raamer aptly remarks, they widened the 
pedagogic horizon so exceesively that the anaccna- 
tomed sight could not compass it. They ran connter 
in nearly every respect to the cnrrent ideas and the 
current practice of the age. The set of school studies, 
ae we have already seen, was almoat exclnsively in the 
direction of Greek and Latin authors: the Reformers 
demanded that the currienlum should be enlarged by 
the addition of many new studies, for which in many 
cases books suitable for school use were tacking, and 
for all which no teachers were at hand, learned in the 
subjects and trained to present them properly, Latin 
was the common language of the schools, and was con- 
secrated there by an immemorial use : the Ref ormera 
ask that it shall abdicate its exclusive empire in favor 
of vernacular tongues. 

The usage of the schools appealed almost solely to 
the memory through the agency of persistent drill, 
without any too curious inquiry as to the adaptation 
of Bnbjects to the student's capacity, in the blind con- 
fidence that at some future period what was mem- 
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orized might come to be understood : the Eeformers 
demand that henceforth subjecta shall be graded to 
the abilities of pupils, aiid that nothing shall go into 
the memory which has not previonsly passed through 
the crucible of the judgment and understanding, — 
thus asking of teachers that they shall exchange an 
easy and mechanical customary routine for a method 
which would require of them an activity of spirit as 
iucessant as should be the efforts expected from the 
pnpils. 

The power of acute and accurate observation had 
become well-nigh atrophied in both teachers and pu- 
pils by ancestral disuse : the Reformers ask that this 
dormant power shall at once be called into active use, 
in the interest of tiie understanding, and for the pur- 
poses of instrnction. Hitherto the body had been 
left to care for itself, with the usual result of devas- 
tating epidemics ; and school-rooms had from medi. 
seval times been dark, gloomy, and full of evil smells: 
the Eeformers demand now that the body shall he 
duly cared for hy the observance of the ordinary con- 
ditions of healthy living ; and that communities shall 
at once be at the expense of supplying as suitable ac- 
commodations for the nurture of their children, at 
least as they do for the keeping of their horses. 

We need go no farther in this contrast of what had 
so far been, and what is now demanded in the way of 
change. It will readily be seen that however reason- 
able all these demands may seem to us, they would 

.turally appear excessive to the men of the 17th and 
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ISth centuries; that they would be likely to appear 
to them, not a series of needful changes, but a com. 
plete revolution ; and that so vast a widening of the 
pedagogic horizon would require generations to pre- 
pare the unaccustomed vision to compass it, in its full 
extent. This consideration may possibly prepare us 
not to judge too harshly of the tardiness in reforms 
of the two centuries preceding our own ; especially 
if we reflect that we hare not yet fully reached the 
measure of what ought to be expected from us. 

We have seen that two obstacles to the ready ac- 
ceptance of proposals for educational reforms grew 
respectively out of the inertia of human nature, and 
out of the novelty of the proposed changes. A third 
obstacle sprang from a source that would hardly be 
anticipated, and that was from the Reformers them- 
selves. Enthusiastic as they were, and deeply pene- 
trated with a conviction of the value and necessity of 
what they proposed, they yet bad not grown to the 
full measure of their own ideals. Astonished as they 
doubtless were, at the inertness of their contempora- 
ries, like them, they had themselves great need of 
growth in the full apprehension of what was implied 
in the reforms which they advocated. Hence they were 
not always completely in harmony with their own 
fundamental principles ; nor were they usually wholly 
successful in exemplifying them in practice. To 
them the ancient sarcasm " physician, heal thyself," 
might often have been justly directed. 

Reformers are not more likely to be perfect than 
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other men ; and BometimCB the pereonal eharacteris- 
ticB o£ the educational reformers were not snch as to 
win favor to the doctrinee that they preached. Thna 
their first representative, Katich, niiide a dismal fail- 
ure of all his efforts, due even more to his batefnl ti-aite 
of character than to his lack of practical skill in ex- 
emplifying his principles ; and the ill snccess of Base- 
dow in the 18th century waa due, at least in part, to 
personal canses, whilst his public was in an expectant 
and receptive mood. 

The really great Comenins often shows his lack of 
thorongli coin prehension of his fundamental ideas, by 
violating tbera again and again in the school-books 
that he wrote; and both his text-books, and his dar- 
ling paneopliic sclicnie, reveal how greatly he over- 
rated the powers of mental assimilation in jonth, and 
how fearful a load he imposed on memory : his Janua, 
for example, in which he treats all knowledge in a 
fragmentary way, expects a yontli in mastering this 
to master 8,000 Latin words. The brilliant Rousseau 
pnshes sound principles to whimsical extremes, and 
so mingles them with paradoxical expedients, as to 
leave one uncertain where to find the boundary line 
which separates principle from paradox,— thus becom- 
ing rather the inspirer than the leader of reformatory 
efforts. Even the venerated Pestalozzi, who now 
stands as the representative of the triumphing re- 
form, was distingnished rather by flashes of peda- 
gogic insight than by any firm grasp of principles, 
which he constantly violated ; and he owes his en- 
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during fame to liia peculiar personality ratber thai 
to any tborongh exeinplificatiou of pedagogic prin-' 
ciplea. It is poseible that the critical spirit which 
Von Kaumer displays in presenting the principles 
of the Heform, is aimed largely at the embodiment of 
them which he had for some time observed in Peata- 
lozzi's often inconsistent practice. 

Besides errors arising from the imperfect appre- 
hension by the leading reformers of the demands of 
their own fundamental ideap, and which delayed the 
changes that they desired ; certain individcal vagaries 
-of opinion may possibly have caused jndicioue persona 
to distrust the entire scheme which they repreeented. 
Thus Comenius was inclined greatly to overrate the 
shaping power of school-education, and almost seemed 
to fancy that it can make of a child what it will : 
others overrated the results likely to flow from the 
metliods which they advocated, like Katich and Base- 
dow ; or joined with this a disposition to underrate 
the influence of the teacher's personality, as did Pes- 
talozzi, who dreamed that methods of instruction 
might be 80 m^t'Aani^i^ that their results should de- 
pend, not on the skill of the teacher, but on the nature 
■of the processes that he used. The opportunities for 
liostile criticism which such extreme opinions in 
prominent persons would afford, can readily beimag^ 
ined ; and also how easily they could be made to cloud 
with doubt the validity of an entire body of pedagog- 
ical doctrine, their connection with which was a mere. 
nneseential personal accident. 
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Sncli then were tlie formidable obataclcB which the 
struggle initiated in the 17th century for the enlarge- 
ment of the circle of studies, and for the improvement 
of the methods of instruction, has had to meet and 
slowly to overcome. They were snch as every bene- 
ficial attempt to reform existing usages has been 
obliged to surmount; and, moreover, they were in 
their very nature such as to demand for their removal, 
generations of educational progress, and the slow 
growth of better and more enlightened opinions. 
Hence it should afford no jrist occasion for surprise 
that educational principles which are mostly bo obvi- 
ously just, have met with an acceptance so tardy, and 
that we ourselves are called upon to be actors in the 
final BtagGS of a crusade which wae begun nearly tliree 
hundred years ago. May we, by learning wisdom 
from the past, prepare ourselves to act wisely our 
part, ae inheritors of its experience. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THB 8EVENTEKMTH OENTDRT HEF0EMEH8. 

Wolfgang Biitich, 1571-1635. 

Wolfgang Raticli or Katbke, waa t!ie firet of the- 
InnovatorB wlio attempted to give a practical form to 
theories of education. He was bora in Hoistein in 
1571, received a good education at a gymnasium and 
at tlie Univereity of RoEtoclt, and afterwards spent a 
number of years in England and in AmBterdam, en- 
gaged in various studies, amongst whieb were Hebrew 
and Arabic. Wben about forty years old, he began )M 
an agitation for areform of tlie metliods of education. 
In 1612 he offered a memorial to tlie German Empire 
at the diet in Frankfort, in which he proposed with 
the help of God to show how varioDs langnages may 
be taught easily and learned more thoroughly and 
quickly than heretofore ; how schools may be estab- 
lished in which all arts and sciences may be thoroughly 
learned ; and " how in the whole kingdom one and 
the same speech, one and the same government, and 
finally one and the same religion, may be commodi- 
OQsly and peacefully maintained." 

This memorial attracted favorable attention front 

some of the German princes who supplied him with 

money for his enterprise and appointed two learned 

commissions to examine his scheme. Both of these 
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commiesionB made favorable reports. Near the close 
of his life anotlier coimnisEion likewise reported favor- 
ably npon his ideas. From this it would appear that 
his propositioES for reform were met at first, not with 
prejndiced opposition, as might have been expected, 
hnt rather with favor. Heiieo the ntter failure of all 
his efEorts was dne, not to either of the first two ob- 
stacles mentioned in the preceding chapter, but to the 
remarkable defects of his own character. 

Von Kanraer gives a long acconnt of Ratich, which 
has been translated in Barnard V., p. 229; to which 
Dr. Dittes has added much of value that has recenlly 
come to light in some of the letters of Katich. Both 
these, and especially the latter, reveal his personal 
traits of character in a moEt unlovely light. Tliese 
we will consider later as showing what oneshould noi 
be to succeed as a reformer. For several years after 
his Frankfort memorial, he made unsucceasfnl at- 
tempts to found schools in various cities, all of which 
failed "because he would neither give a specimen of 
his method nor impart a plan," fearing lest his secret 
might be filched from him and enure to the advan- 
tage of education through some one else. Indeed 
"he had decSared that he would only sell his discov- 
eries to a prince at a dear rate, and upon the considera- 
tion that the men of learning to whom he should 
coramnnicate them should promise to conceal tliem." 
One of his contemporaries pertinently asks " Would 
OhriBt, the apostles, and the prophets have done so !" 
These were the acts of a charlatan peddling some j 
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secret guack noetrnm, and as a charlatan lie was 
credited in South Germany, 

Yet in 1618, he found two princes who were influ 
enced to aid him, the Dube of Weimar, and Iiia 
relative, Ludwig of Aiihalt-Kothen. Under their 
patronage he went to Kothen, where learned men 
were engaged as his assistants, and a printing house 
ratablished to prepare text-books embodying his meth- 
od io six languages. After more than a year spent 
in preparation, the long-expected school opened in 
Jane. 1619, with about 430 boja and girls divided 
into two divisions, a lower and an upper one, each of 
these having two or three grades. In the lower were 
taught in German the usual elementary branches, the 
npper division advanced to Latin and then to Greek. 

Soon complaints from the inspectors, then quarrels 
of Eatich with every one around, began ; he first com- 
plained to the prince, his patron, then slandered and 
insulted him ; and in little more than four months 
from the opening of the school, we find the Didac- 
tiker, as he was called, in prison with only aBiblefor 
his companion which he was advised to read and profit 
by. After several months in prison, he was released 
after signing a humble retraction of his slanders, and 
acknowledging that he had professed what he could 
not perform. 

Then he went to Magdeburg, where at first all was 
favorable to him ; but hero too was repeated the same 
Btory as at Kothen witli some variations. He quar- 
relled with the magistrates; he intermeddled with 
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chnrch matterB, and qnarrelled -with the pastor; his 
eecretive and Jaunty ways offended others ; news of 

J condnet at Ki'jthen camo to add to his disfavor ; 
and in 1622 he was again withont a place. For some 
years afterward he went fi^om place to place supported 

' certain princely personages, always just about to 
do great things, but always prevented by wicked and 
envious persons who wanted to steal his precious dis- 
coveries ; he was sought out by Oxenstiern, the great 
Swedish chancellor, whom he treated somewhat cava- 
lierly; was solicited for connsel by Comcniua whose 
letter he never answered ; and finally ended his un- 
happy life in 1G35 at Erfurt, dogged always by evil 
spirits of his own raising. 

Aside from tLe fact that he was the first of the 
Innovators, the career of Ratich seems to me chiefly 
useful in the history of education, as an example of 
what a Buccesaful school reformer should not bo. He 
had no practical ability as a teacher or manager. At 
Kothen he did not pretend to teach himself, but only 
to impart his secret metliods conjidentially to his 
eubordinates. Any practical experience in teaching 
might have guarded him from pretending to teach to 
old or young the mastery of any language in six 
months by three or four hours' study a day, — a pre- 
tension so absurd that it might justly discredit with 
judicious persons any merits that he possessed. 

He utterly lacked the worldly wisdom and prudence 
which any successful teacher should possess, and es- 
pecially if he adopts the role of a reformer. This lack 
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is markedly shown in his treatment of all his benevo- 
lent patrons, and was amusingly exemplified in the 
case of Oxenstiern, who told Comenius that after he 
had taken great trouble to see Ratich, the latter, in- 
stead of granting him an interview, sent him a thick 
quarto to read. " I surmounted the tedious work," 
says the Swedish chancellor, "and after running 
through the whole book, I saw that he depicts the 
faults of the schools not badly, but the remedy which 
he proposes for them, seemed to me insuflScient." 

His faults of character, as they are depicted in his 
letters, as well as in his career, were such as to unfit 
him for any influence among men. He was conceited 
and boastful to an astonishing degree, ready always to 
vaunt what he could do to an extent that only the 
greatest performance could justify, and that his 
failures made ridiculous. Without ability to direct, 
he was arrogant and tyrannical to all who were about 
him ; he had a violent and slanderous tongue which 
he did not restrain from blaming and speaking ill of 
his benefactors as well as of his coadjutors ; he was 
quarrelsome, as we have seen ; his suspicious temper 
disposed him continually to conjure up phantom ene- 
mies who were laying traps to surprise his secrets ; 
and withal, he had no real love for the profession that 
ho pretended to reform, no deep and abiding interest 
in its well-being, but merely a petty self-seeking de- 
sire to reap profit and credit from his discoveries, 
accompanied by a haunting fear that some one might 
forestall him in this. Dr. Dittes thus sums up the 
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lesson of hie life : " Moreover his career is an eloquent 
proof of this truth, that theory alone is no surety for 
practical succese in teacliing ; that this rather presup- 
poses skill, patience, worldly prudence, unhiaBsed 
sense, and before all, pure devotion to the idea of 
human cnltnre free from vanity and personal ambi- 
tion." 

But it may reasonably be asked, had then Katich's 
ideas no merit? Undoubtedly. His great merit, in I 
my opinion, is that he first conceived the need and fl 
importance of a systematic a/rt of teaching, and gave '/ 
thereto some helpful precepts which he himself could 1 
not Buccessfnlly exemplify in practice, and the effl- \ 
ciency of which he as grossly overestimated as he 
seema to have undervalued the personal agenejof the 
expert teacher, — the latter being an error into which 
unpractical metkodikers are peculiarly liable to fall. 
The commission of Giessen professors who early re- 
ported favorably on his scheme, after detailing some 
of its prominent ideas, conclude that his method " has 
its sure foundations and its definite rules which are 
derived from the nature of the entire man, senses, 
memory, and reason, as well as from the peculiaritiea 
of the arts, sciences, and languages." They empha- 
size his art of teaching as enabling one "to do his 
work much more safely, surely, and perfectly," and 
say " Therefore it is necessary that there be an es- 
pecial art, in accordance with which every one who 
desires to teach may direct and guide himself, that he 
may pursue his calling, not in accordance with his 
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mere unaided judgment and guess, nor also only ac- 
cording to his inborn discretion, bnt in accordance 
with the art of teaching / just as he who wishes to 
sing correctly muBt be guided by the art of singing," 
Of the maxims which make np Ratich's Art of 
Teaching, Von Raumer gives nine, and Schmidt 
thirteen. I will give them briefly, combining some 
with others to which they are allied, and premising 
that of those which I shall state, the last fonr and 
the first do not appear in Von Raumer's list. 1. 
Learning, so far at least as reading and writing are- 
concerned, is an universal right from which no one 
should be debarred. 2. Everything should be learned 
lirst in the vernacular, and pupils should proceed to 
other languages, ooly when they have become ready 
in their own. 3. The order and course of nature 
should be followed, proceeding from the low and 
simple to the great and high. 4. Teach but one thing, 
one language or art, one book at a time, and pass to 
no other till that is mastered ; an idea which would 
bore instead of interesting pupils, if followed. 5. 
Often repeat the same tiling, repetition assuring 
memory — a maxim which' Ratich applied in a most 
tiresome method of teaching languages, and which in 
this century has been the basis of the once famous 
but now exploded systems of Hamilton and Jacotot. 
6. Let nothing be learned by rote, that the under- 
standing may not be weakened. 7. Let there be uni- . 
formity in all things, in books as well as methods^ 
that languages and ever;/ art may be presented by 
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^B the same method and on the same plan. This ignores 
^f the capital fact that every chief group of studios has 
its own peculiar subject-matter, and its own special 
method, e. g., mathematics, and natural science. 8. 
Matter should be given first, and then rules and prin- 
ciples, e. g., language first, and then the grammar of 
the language. 9. " Let all be taught by experience 
and piece-meal investigation, and verify every rule 

»by examples. 10. Let no pupil be beaten on account 
of his learning, but only for obstinacy and evil vrays. 
II, Let separate schools be eatablished for different 
languages. 12. Let each school have its special 
teacher, vfho shall at stated times give reports to the- 
higher school authorities. No.'s 11 and 12, it may be- 
K Been, are merely corollaries of ISo.l. 13. Girls sliould 
^H be instructed by proper and skilful women. 
^1 Of these thirteen maxims, six are expressly or by 
^B implication, common to Katieh with the sncceeding 
^K Reformers. His method, so far as he developed it, 
^H was applied only to languages, though Helvicue, one 
^H of the Giessen professors, had early drawn attention 
^H to its applicability to science teaching. Hatich, how- 
^B' ever, seems never to have proposed science teaching, 
^P and to have considered logic and rhetoric as Redt 
^B Btndies. Some of his maxims if applied would lead 
^H to absurdities, especially the 4th with its correlated 
^H 11th and 13th. The 5th which is good in its proper 
^H place, he made the basis of an extremely tireseme 
^H method. The 7th might be so used, within due limits^ 
^H as to be nsefnl ; yet as he states it, it is incompatible 
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at present with good teaching. The iirst and ImI 

maximB, which belong not to the art of teaching b 

to school atatesmanehip, are now generally aceepte) 

but Ratich borrowed them from Lnther. 

\ His career is of interest solely as being that of thi 

I first of the Innovators, and in any other country thaii 

I 'Germany it would have remained in the oblivion to 

[ which failures are consigned, and from which it hat 

^ 'been exhumed only by painstaking research. ^| 

John Amos Comenius, 1592-1671^ ^ 

This great educator, organizer, and reformer was 
born in an obeeure town in Moravia in 1592. His 
parents dying when he was still very j'oung, his e 
education was graatly neglected by his guardians, a 
that he had only the barest elements of knowledflj 
np to his seventeenth year, when first he was sent 1 
a Latin school. As Prof. Laurie says, this belatiug q 
his education was probably an advantage to pedi 
gogy, since from the relative maturity at which ] 
■entered on the study of Latin, he was made mod 
keenly aware of Che exceeding badness of the mocb 
in which it was taught, and hence was prompted 1 
■efEorta to improve it. 

Of the schools of his boyhood he feelingly e 
""they are the terror of boys, and the slaughter-honsi 
of minds, ^places where a hatred of books and lilei 
atiire is contracted, where ten or more years are speQt-fl 
in learning what might be acquired in one, wheii 
■what ought to be poured in gently is violently forced'! 
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F in, and beaten in, where what ought to be pnt clearly 

[ and perspieiiooBly is presented iu a coiifosed and in- 
I tricate way, as if it were a. collection of puzzles, — 
places where minds are fed on words;" and again he- 
eays, " Boyhood is distracted for years with precepts 
of grammar, infinitely prolix, perplexed, and obscare,. 
and for the most part useless. Boys are stuffed with 
vocabularies without associating words with things, 
or indeed with one another syntactically." I quote 
here these words of his from his biographer, Prof. 
Laurie, both to show the nature of the processes 
against which he fought, and the impression that they 
made on the young scholar. 

At the age of twenty we find Oomenins studying 
I at tlie University of Herborn and later at Heidelberg ; 
I at twenty-two he was teaching a village school in Mo- 
' ravia, and striving to better methods by simplifying 
Latin grammar; and at twenty-four he was ordained 
i ministry of the Moravian Brethren and soon 
after married. The breaking ont of the Thirty Years' 
War in 1618 disturbed his peaceful pursuits ; early in 
its course, all his property was destroyed, including 
his library and manuscripts; for some years, his life 
.was spent in hiding places; and in 1627, he was ban- 
ished from his native land never more to return. In 
his exile, his improved and simplified school-books 
i and other pedagogic labors made him famous. He was 
L summoned to England, to Sweden, and to Hungary 
)r aid in the bettering of learning and improvement 
E schools ; and in 1654 he was offered and declined. 
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the presidency of Harvard college, his faroe havings 
reached even far distant America. His long and ub&> 
ful career was brought to a close in Holland in 1671.1 

In skill in teaching and organizing, in freedom^ 
from jealousy and readiness to cooperate with others, 
in gentleness under detraction, in readiness to adapt 
himself to the men with whom he was brought i 
tact and to the circumstances in which he was placed, . 
and in simplicity and modesty of nature, — his entin 
-career and character were in marked contrast witl 
■ those of the unhappy Ratich. He lived for otherej 
rather than for iiimaelf ; fame sought him rather thanl 
was sought by him ; and he has no need now likeJ 
Batich of an industrious historian to rescue his name 
and efforte from oblivion. America unites with Gbt- 
many in celebrating with appropriate ceremonies the 
third centenary of his birtli. 

To this brief sketch of his life, in which I have coo-l 
ined myself to what might give insight into his'^ 
pedagogic career, must be added this remark which 
will reveal the cause of the intense "Sense-Realism,'" 
\ and the grasping after nniversal knowledge, which 
appears in all his school books. He was profoundly 
impressed with the views of Bacon ; and through the 
hold that Bacon gained upon him, the philosophic 
spirit of that age gained its most-enduring infiuence 
■npon pedagogy. But he was troubled because " the 
noble Vernlam, while giving the true key of nature, 
did not unlock her secrets, but only showed by a few 
-examples how they should be unlocked. " He dreamed 
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of being one of tliose who Bbould further this great 
■work by "tlie issuing of a complete body of Bcieuce / 
as then understood," that investigators might clearly 
know the point from which they should start in ita 
advancement. "This complete statement of the en- 
tire circle of knowledge he called Pansophia." This 
he desired to make his chief work in life. For this 
he made great collections of materials wbicli he called 
his Silva of Pauaophy, and which were burned with 
his library in Poland in 1654. His pedagogic labors 
were always with him mere incidents in a career 
which he intended chiefly to devote to panaophy ; and 
thus, like many another man, his incidental services 
were of vastly greater moment than the work which 
he really intended. His pansophic work was never 
realized, and would have been of no great service 
bad it been completed ; but his panaophic ideas were 
ever with him, and color all his educational opinions 
and works. 

The services of Comenius to pedagogy were of a 
threefold character, in each of which his merit was 
very great. Ist. He was the true originator of the 
principles and methods of the Innovators ; 2d. he 
was a great edncational systematist ; and 3d, be was 
the author of improved text-books which were long 
and widely famous. Let us consider hira in each of 
these aspects. 

(1) There is little need to enter into detail upon the 
pedagogic principles which lie at the foundation of 
the whole method of Comenius. They are those 
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which have already been described as common 
the reformers, with their utiiitaHauiBin and 
Tealism strongly emphasized, and their neglect of 
imagination easily observable. Indeed he may right- 
fully be called their originator ; for, although Rati oil 
had preceded him by a few years in the formulation 
of a portion of these principles, mingled however 
with vitiating errors, he had forfeited all jnst claimB 
to priority by his jealons seeretiveness, by his treat-, 
ment of them as a secret nostrnm for all edacationaI.| 
ills, and by his utter failure to apply them to any 
practical use. Hence the honors of paternity passed 
from iiim to Comenius, who re-discovered them when 
discredited by failure, who sagacionsly discerned theij;, 
real valne and applicability to school uses, and wh( 
unselfishly revealed them to the whole world emb( 
ied in a practical working scheme. 

If to Eatich is due the merit of discerning 
necessity and value of an Art of Education, when 
yet there was none, to Comenius belongs tLe honor of 
reducing this art to somewhat systematic form ; of il- 
lustrating its principles, with not a few errors in de- 
tails, such as are incident to first essays, and which 
later he acknowledged to be such errors ; and of pre- 
senting these principles in a form in which they have 
since been widely accepted. He freely acknowledges 
his indebtedness to Bacon, to Vives, and to less known 
men ; but what he drew from others, he made his 
own by the way in which he used their hints. 

His aim was knowledge, graced by virtuOj an( 
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Baiictified by piety. Eor tlie attainment of tbis aim 
in school training he believed in a good method as 
Bometliing absolute, and, in a certain sense mechani- 
cal in its character, as leading to surely preconceived 
results, and one might almost say, as capable of man- 
ufacturing men according to a desired pattern. It is 
easy for us to see that this was to aecribe far too great 
potency to method and to the art of teaching, and to 
lay too great a reaponaibility for results npou teach- 
era; but it was the error of a great originator in the 
primal enthusiasm of entering on a hitherto untrod- 
den way. 

His root idea was to teach all things first in their 
simplest elements, and to proceed thence in ever- 
widening circles ; to teach /rom things and not ahont 
them; to proceed from the relatively simple to the 
more complex, from particnlars to tlie general, from 
the concrete to the abstract, from tlie vaguely known 
to the definitely apprehended, advancing ever step bj 
step and by insensible deuces. He would have all 
things presented to the senses, and to as many senses 
as possible. Tliis is his Sense-Realism. He insists on 
the immediate use of all things that are learned, and 
upon their repeated use, till they shape themselveB 
into mental habits and develop into faculty. These 
are tlie best features of what we of the present day 
know as Peatalozzianisra. 

A pronoanced utilitarian in education, always 
however in accordance with his aim as before stated, 
he declares himself emphatically oppoeed to teaching 
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wliat IB useless or too special, a declaration of wliicl 
there was but too miicli need ia liia day, and whichl 
may possibly deserve to be borne in mind in all age&V 
He required that all explanations should be made cleaT'i 
as light, and that they should be proved to have been? 
clear by the pupil's ability to use what had been exd 
plained. Finally, he demands that all subjects sbonlclfl 
be proportioned lo the age and capacity of pupils. 

To prove the conformity of his principles of method 
to nature, be is over-fond of appealing to analogies 
from external natnre, and too frequently these anal- 
ogies are whimsical even to absurdity, especially iad 
the consequences sought to be derived from them.C 
For these, if any one is curious enough to note thai 
vagaries of a great mind, misapprehending the trusi 
meaning of conformity to nature and of the sort ofv 
nature to which we should conform, it will be easy to^ 
refer to Prof. Laurie's Life and Educational Works ofB 
Comenius pp. 84^98, where they will he found in-l 
abundance, as examples of Bis syncretic method. 

In what has here been said, I think has been pre-l 
sonted a brief but fair sketcli of the great merits ofil 
his method. His plan of organization, and his famom 
.books, we will now consider. 

We have already seen that Sturm had proposed ; 
comprehensive and systematic organization for i 
secondary school with a graded series of studies ex-1 
tending over ten years; and that several of the G-er-J 
man states had in the 16th eentnry, placed below their 
six-class Latin schools, also German schools in whiol 
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should be taught the necessary elements of knowledge 
in the mother-tongue. It remained that some one 
should prepare a general scheme of organization, com- 
prehending all the years of instruction, setting to 
each its limits, and assigning to each its appropriate 
functions. This Comeniua undertook with sneh suc- 
cess that his scheme corresponds remarkably in gen- 
eral features with our modern school organizations. 
He proposed to divide the years of pupilage from 
birth to the age of twenty-four, into four equal peri- 
ods, each of six years, and stated distinctly the part 
which each should perform in the work of developing 
progressively the powers of the child and yonth, 

0p to the age of six, lie would have all children 
trained at home or in maternal schools, in which the 
easy beginnings of all knowledge were to be im- 
parted, and the precious germs of correct personal and 
moral habits were to be implanted, by lessons on ob- 
jects and pictures, and by direction in the observation 
of common phenomena. The amount of time which 
ComeniuB aesigued to this early training is now 
adopted, as is also the general subject-matter, which 
has been ingeniously wrought up into systematic form 
during the present century by Froebel and his follow- 
ers ; buE the idea which Comenius entertained, of 
expecting this instruction from the mothers of fam- 
ilies, and in which he was seconded by Pestalozzi one 
hundred and fifty years later, has been found wholly 
impracticable, as might have been anticipated by any- 
one who knew the condition of the vast majority of 
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motlierE, especially among tbe poorer working claEses, 
and the rarioiiB distractin<; demaDde that are made 
npou tlieir attention, even in more favored families. 
Hence this highly important training is now being 
assigned dnriug its last three years to regular schoolB 
called Kindergartens, or Infant schools, with reenlts 
which wholly jnstify tbe emphasis that Comenins laid 
on tbe right direction of infant efforts and activities. 
From the age of six to twelve, Comenins proposed 
national schools for all children, girls as well as boys. 
These wore to be schools wholly devoted to the 
mother tongue, for which he gives weighty reasons, 
though he would permit some modern langnage to be 
taught and learned by its nee in tbe later years. He 
doubtless SAW that this permiesion w&s little likely to- 
be need save in the border lands where two difierent 
languages were in close proximity. The studies in 
these national schools were to be, reading, writing, 
and reckoning, drawing, measuring, and some handi- 
crafts, — geography, history, Bible history, and sing- 
ing. Comenins proposed that each class should have 
« leeeou book containing ali tltat it was to learn in 
theee ssbjects, as well as in morals and religion, — an 
expedient which has not commended itself to the 
experienoe o£ succeeding times. The worthy purpose 
wliich it may have had in view, of avoiding the ex- 
pwise of many books, is now attained in Gennan 
elementary ecboolsby tbe nse of iDexpcn«ive 
on which is based a large amoant of oral instruction 
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and practice.* Thus the spirit, though not the form 
of the recommendation of Comeniua, has been pre- 
aerved. 

The intellectual aim proposed for tlie national 
Ischools, waa to train the senses and the memory, the 
tongue and the hand of all children, that they might 
learn all those things which have to do with the usual 
affairs of life, and wliicli hence would always be uae- 
fnl for all, whatever might be their future calling. 
The training of the hand in mechanical dexterities he 
desires, not only " that boys may understand the 
affaii'8 of ordinary life," but "that opportunities may 
thus be given to them to find out their special apti- 
tudes." The bearing of this on recent efforts for 
mannal training will be obvious, Eliowiiig CotneniuB 
as a pioneer in this effort. The school hours for the 
national schools, Conienius would make, two hours in 
the morning for the understanding and the memory, 
and two in the afternoon for the hand and the voice 
and for repetitions, transcriptions, and competitions 
in the various school exercises, an allotment of time 
which has usually been very considerably exceeded 
3 in the lowest grades. 

The Latin school or gymnasium which was to re- 
ceive boys of ages from twelve to eighteen, Comeniua 
proposed to have established in every province or 
considerable town ; and its aim should be, besides 
moral and religious instruction which are always to 
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be prominent objects, (o tiwn the vnderttanding and 
the jadffTn^ni of those who »re destined to some- 
thing higher than commercial and manual parsnits. 

In this, the coarse is to be enejclopiedic, including 
four languages, viz., the vemaenlar, Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, and besides these, the cycle of sciences 
then known, among which historr, " the eye of life," 
was emphasized as to be studied daring the entire 
six years in email text-books. 

Comenins does not expect that a complete knowl- 
edge of any sabject will be gained in the Latin school, 
bat only that *' a eare foundation shall be laid in each 
for fotare acqoirement£.'' The same allotment of 
school hoars is recommended for the gymnasium as 
for the national school, and a like assignment of the 
more difficult subjects to the morning hoars, while 
the afternoons are set apart for history, repetitions, 
and writing. The gymnasium was to be divided into 
six classes, and these were to be so named as to indi- 
cate the order in which subjects shoald be begun ; 
the 1st to be called grammar, the 9d physics, the 3d 
mathematics — physics to precede mathematics as 
being less abetnuA — the 4th ethk», the 6th dialectics 
or logic, and the GU> rlMtoric The reasons for thii 
order of arrangemsnt on pedagogic groonda Comenios 
gives in his Hagna Didactic*. 

For the period from the age of eighteen to that of 
twenty-fonr, Comenius pmpoe^d that there shoald be 
established an aoadeinia, i. fr.. nnirerdty in every 
country or lugs province, to whidi shoald be sent 
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ouly the elite youth selected for then' talent throiif 
a public examination hy the rectors of the aeliools, 
in which sbonid be retained only those who approved 
themselves both capable and industrious. The aim 
of the university should be to train the future teach- 
ers, and the leaders of nations in thought and action. 
In it, all sciences should be taught, from which stu- 
dents should select as specialties those for which they 
have the greatest taste; while at the aaine time he 
would have systematized summaries prepared, both 
as introductions to the several specialties, and as en- 
abling those who devote themselves to some one 
specialty to gain some idea of its relations to other 
departments of human interest, — a useful purpose if 
propei'ly carried out. Ho likewise presenbea after- 
noon conferences of professors with students to clear 
up misunderstandings, doubts, or seeming contradic- 
tions; and he suggests the form of the final examina- 
tions, that " no one may be crowned without victory.' 
Finally Comenius suggests that there be somewhere 
a Schola Scholarum for the purpose of original re- 
searches that should advance all sciences, make 
discoveries, and in general " be to the rest of the 
schools what the stomach is to the body, — the living 
workshop, sopplyingsap, life, and strength." It may 
be said that the German universities as now conducted, 
perform the important functions of both university 
and place of research, as conceived by Comenius ; but 
they leave the weak and indolentstudents to eliminate 
themselves by the action of examinations. 
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The text-booka of Comeniua all reveal liiB pan- 
sophic and utilitarian ideas in their subject-matter, 
since they grasp after iiseful knowledge, and strive to 
give a taste of all nseful tilings. In tiie selection, 
gradation, and arrangement of their matter, they are 
intended to exemplify his principles of method. In 
this they are not entirely successful, since, ae he later 
confessed, they are too condensed, attempt too much, 
and as we shall presently see, expect of the pnpil 
more than can be accomplished ; as, for example, one 
of them has somewhat more than 8,000 Latin words 
which pupils are expected to master. These faults of 
detail ho aekuowlcdges to be due to his neglect of 
bis own principles. 

These text-books were all intended to aid in the 
mastery of Latin together with the mastery of things 
usefnl to be known. They make the innovation, how- 
ever, of basing the instruction in Latin on the vernac- 
ular and on things. Comcnins regai'ds the Latin 
merely as a means needful to arrive at the knowledge 
of things useful to be known, and not at all as a disci- 
pline of the powers, nor as a preliminary to the elae- 
aic literature, some of which he considered useless, 
and some as unUt matter for the education of Chris- 
tian youth. Ills text-hooks were hence intended to 
supersede these useless or pernicious works in school 
instruction, in which object they utterly failed, though 
their extended and long-continued use in the schools, 
indicates that they were found to be a great aid 
acquiring Latin. These books, named not in the order 
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of their publication, but in that in which they pre- 
pare each for the next, are (1) the Orbia Pictus, (2) 
the Veetibnliim, (3) the Janua, and (i) the Atrium : 
in addition to which the author intended to prepare 
a Palace of Anthors. Of these the Orbis Pictue and 
the Janna were far the most famous, and of both 
these I have copies before me : the others I have not 
seen, and must rely on others for the brief mention 
that I make of them. 

(1) The Orbis Pictus or World Displayed, is justly 
famous as the first illustrated school-book that wae 
ever published, and is the most striking example of 
its author's leading principle, to appeal in ail possible 
cases directly to the senses of the pupil. Indeed, in 
the preface to it, he says : " Now there is nothing in ' 
the understanding which was not before in the sense, i 
And therefore to exercise the eenaes well in rightly 
perceiving the difEerences of things, will be to lay 
the grounds for all wisdoin, and all right diseouree, 
and all discreet action in one's course of life." In 
harmony with this idea, Comenius presents the child 
with a series of 151 pictures, ranging over the entire 
circle of the knowable. The parts of the pictures 
are numbered to correspond with their names as they 
occur in brief descriptions, which are given in both 
Latin and the vernacular placed opposite to each 
other in columns, that the one may be explained by 
the other. All these pictures are quaint, and some 
of them in a high degree curious, for example, the 
attempt to portray the wind in No. 6, the soul in IT 
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43, God's Providence in No. 149, and the Last Jndg- 
ment in No. 150. This book, published in 1657, " 
the next year translated into English by Charles 
Hoole, a London aeliool master, with a preface ad- 
dreesed " to all jndicious and industrious schoolmaa- 
ters ; and it is a reprint of thiB translation that I have 
now before me. This book went through many > 
tions, had an enormous sale, and was long in use. 
It was probably one of the most popular text-books 
ever written. 

(2) The Vestibulum or porcli to the Latin tongue, 
contains 1,000 Latin worda, embodied in 42T sentences, 
and divided into seven chapters. The German and 
Latin are given in parallel columns, the German to b 
read tirat and then its Latin eqnivalent. Along with 
this reading, is required a progressive mastery of the 
inflected forma from appended tables of declensions 
and conjugations. This Latin primer was expected 
to be studied through several times, and then to be 
committed to memory. The index at the end of the 
book was intended to test the pupils' memory of the 
sentences in which the words occur. With this m 
preparation, the boy might pass on to the Janua. 

(3) The Janua Aurea Linguarnm Beserata, 
golden door of languages swung open, contains 1,000 
sentences, ranging from those somewhat brief and 
simple at first, to those of considerable length and 
complexity towards the end. These sentences are 
grouped in 100 sections, treating each some phae 
useful knowledge, the whole field of which they i 
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r intended to cover, Thej contain no fewer tlian 8,000- 
Latin words. Tlie vemacniar translation throngh 
whose aid the Latin is to be learned, is in parallel 
colnmna answering to the Latin, and one copy that I 
Lave, published in 1676, is adapted for study in either 
German, French, or Italian, two pages opposite each 
other being used as one to accommodate the necessary 
four colnrans. For each of the languages used there 
is an alphabetical index of words at the end ; but 
there is no lexicon, the intention being that the Latin 
should be learned from its correspondence with the- 
mother-tongue ; for Comenins was of the opinion 
that pupils should make their lexicon for themselves 
by comparison of Latin usage with their own. 

It will be needleea to more than allode to an edition 
of this famous work published about 1654, to which- 
its author prefixed a lexicon in Latin — Latin to be- 
first •memorised, followed by a grammar, also in Latin, 
to be mastered before preceding to the Janua itself 
accompanied by no vernacnlar. I mention it merely 
to show how completely a great reformer of method 
may abandon most of Lis fundamental priueiplea^ 
when completely poEfleseed with some other idea, like 
that of treating all kinds of useful knowledge of 
things, which was the hobby of Comenius, This edi- 
tion evidently met with little acceptance, for the 
quadrilingual edition of 1676, shortly after the death 
of Comenius, is on the original plan of the Janua. 

This hook had an enormous success. It was trans- 
lated into twelve European languages, and some of 
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the Oriental ones. The Elzevir editioo of 1642), 
which I have, mates Greek take the place of the ver- 
nacular ; and the quadrilingnal edition acconnte for 
three of the European tongues. This book, like 
the others that have been described, waa intended to 
be perused ten times, with much writing. No one 
need therefore to doubt that Comenins believed in 
repetition as the corner-atone of thoroughness. 

(4) Of the Atrium no more need he eaid than this, 
that it was a niuch-expancied Janua, with the same 
number of chapters, but with the sentences expanded 
to paragraphs, thus widening the circle of knowledge 
of the same subjects ; that it contained a Latin gram- 
mar written in Latin, introducing the idioms and 
elegances of the language; and that it wae inteaded 
to lead up to a Palace of Authors which was never 
prepared. 

As a whole, these treatises are progressive in char- 
ucter, in spite of their faults in matters of detail. 
Thej serve also as an excellent illustration of the 
third of the obstacles to the progress of educational 
reform mentioned in a previous chapter, that, namely, 
which springs from the impossibility that the re- 
former himself should so entirely free himself from 
early prepossessions, as not to permit them somewhat 
to interfere with his settled principles of later date. 

The Magna Didactica is the great work in which 
ComeniuB has set forth his principles of education, 
and his theoretic application of them to methods 
instruction and organization. What is needful 
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pnrpoee in tliese regards has already been given. It 
remains only to epeak of liis ideas of discipline. This 
he tiionght should be wholly mild and kindly, and 
that adherence to his system would render all severity 
needless. For the child, he reasoned, who was not 
forced to study but allored to it, by kind and cheerful 
treatment, by promotiona and prizes, by using and 
seeing the utility of all he learns, by an easy and 
orderly procedure from perception of things to ideas 
and words which he remembers because he first under- 
fltands them, and by feeling in himself a growth of 
insight and a development of the power to judge 
rightly, — would be little likely to need severe disci- 
pline. In this idea Comenius was doubtless right, as 
tlie beet modern ediool practice abundantly proves. 

To those who desire a more complete knowledge of 
the life and works of this greatest and most original 
of the Innovators, hia life by Prof. Laurie, containing 
an analysis of his works can be confidently recom- 
mended, American educators owe to Mr. C. W, 
Bardeen an excellent reprint of the Orhis Pictus. 
Copies of the Janua are not impossible to he obtained 
through dealers in German books. For those who 
read G-erman, a good translation of the Magna Didac- 
tica is published in Leipsic, and to this is prefixed an 
excellent biography of Comenius and an analytic 
statement of the pedagogical doctrines of the work 
Its German title is "Comenius, Grosse Unterrichts-,. 
lehre," 

In the introduction to this, the editor adduces facts- 
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to prove that this work, piibliehed first in Bohemian 
and later in Latin, was little known during the 17th 
century. 

The Port Royalists. 

The teacJiing coinniunitj of Port Royal, in the 
opinion of French pedagogic writers, exerted a far 
more pervasive and lasting influence on education in 
France than would naturally he expected from the 
smallnesB of the circle in which it acted, or the brev- 
ity of the time during which its schools continued. 
The Utile schools as they were called, started into 
being in 1643, apparently as a protest against the evil 
moral tendency of the Jesuits ; and they were snp- 
pressed throngh the machinations of the Jesuits in 
IGfiO, after an existence o£ barely seventeen years. 
To what then is the continuance of their influence 
to be ascribed 1 In part, I think, to the great liter- 
ary activity of some of the lay brothers, who wrote, 
besides some pedagogic treatises, several approved 
text-books, long current under the name of Port 
Royal books ; in part also because they were the 
French representatives of some highly important 
principles of the educational reformers, which through 
them and their books became known and influential. 

Thna they numbered among them Nicole who 
wrote n treatise on the education of a prince, in 
which ho recommends an appeal to the senseaiaia- 
etrnotion wherever possible, thtit difficulties be pro. 
portioned to the growing powers of the young, and 
tliat in the odnoation of the great, chief strees bo kid 
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on the heart and the morals, rather than on acquired 
knowledge ; Conatel,wiio wrote a work entitled, "Eules 
of Edneation for Children;" Lancelot, who wrote 
the methods of Port Koyal for teaching Latin, Greek, 
Italian, and Spanish, and also a catalogue of the root 
words of Greek, with the inviting title " Garden of 
Greek Roots ;" and Arnauld, celebrated for his con- 
troversy with the Jesuits, who aided in writing the 
Elements of Geometry, the Port Rojal Logic or art 
of thinking, and a " General Grammar," in which the 
universal laws of language are sought in the reason 
common to human beings. These varioos works of 
the Port Royalists became widely known and es- 
teemed, and perpetuated their influence long after 
their echoole were disbanded. 

In the line of reform, one of their great merits was 
the stress which they laid on the vernacular. In that 
age the mother tongues received little attention, as 
we have seen ; yet the Port Royalists made French 
the basis of all instruction. Whereas Latin grammar 
was usually taught in Latin, " the unknown by the 
nnintelligible," as Prof. Corapayre wittily remarks, 
they prepared in French not only a Latin grammar, 
but likewise grammars for the Greek and some mod- 
ern langnages. Pupils were also taught to compose 
in French at an early age on subjects suited to their 
powers, and this work in composition was directed to 
the training oi judgment as well as to the attainment 
of skill. 

In language study they greatly simplified and 
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abridged definitions and rules ; they impressed 
meaningof rules by their immediate nse in the rea( 
ing of authors ; they made the most important parts' 
prominent by Bnch expedients, not then common, as 
differences of type ; they protested against the abnse 
of written themes, demanding that the most time be 
given to the explication of authors, of which they 
made rather an exercise of judgment than, like the 
Jesuits, a study of words, making also the translation 
into Latin more an oral than a written exercise, while 
verse making was entirely optional; instead of giv- 
ing colorless extracts from authors, like the Jesuits, 
they preferred entire worts of Latin anthers; and 
they tanght Greek to the pnpil throngli the medium 
of his own language instead of through Littin, as was 
usual. Compayre thinks their unquestionable supe- 
riority is as teachers of humanistic studies ; yet hn« 
nianities with them were not humanities of me] 
form as with the Jesuits, but of judgment leading t( 
a sound use of reason and to an upright conscience. 

Burnier, quoted by Compayre, thus sums np the 
pedagogic principles and merits of Port Hoyal : "It' 
simplified study, without taking from it its whole- 
some difficolties: it strove to make study interesting, 
while not converting it into a puerile play: it caused 
to be committed to memory only that which had first 
been grasped by the intelligence : it admitted only 
perfectly clear and distinct ideas, few precepts and 
many exercises on them, the knowledge of things and 
not merely that of words ; in short, the real develo] 
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^B meat of thought and of the faculties of the BOtil by 
■ means of study." So far their ideas and methods 
seem identical with thoao of the reformers, from 
whom however they differed widely by tlie light es- 
teem in which tliey held positive knowledge; since, 
I in the words of Nicole, they valued " the sciences 
only as an instrument to perfect reason." 
Their discipline was mild and kindly considerate, 
bnt with a tone of gravity in it akin to ascetic gloom. 
They esehewed any resort to praise and emulation as 
tending to arouse pride and self-satisfaction. Their 
motto " to speak little, endure much, and to pray still 
more," shows how entirely tliey relied on the aid of 
God and on the prayers addressed to Him for the suc- 
cess of their work. Tlifty had " a deep distrust of 
human nature," which was shown by the check which 

I they put on the formation of friendships among the 
boys. " Pious practices they held in honor, yet they 
subordinated them to the reality of inward sentiment; 
hence they advised devotion, but did not impose it." 
"Above all they manifested the profound and un- 
wearying devotion of Christian souls who give thein- 
Belvea wholly and without reserve to other souls to 
elevate them, but injured and marred by a shade of 
rigidity and mysticism." 
^L Such was this small and short-lived, yet largely in- 
^1 fltiential teaching congregation ; exemplifying in their 
^H own way and coloring with their own spirit, some of 
^^L the moat far-reaching principles of the educational 
^H reformers ; and uttering a courageons protest, in a 
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gainsajiDg age, agamet the gpirit, the methods, and'l 
the tendencies of tlie Jesuits, their crafty co-reiigion- 
iBts. Suspected, coerced, nud Hiiallj silenced, their 
methods and the beet features of their spirit sorvived 
them, and in the next age took the form of the wise 
RoUin ; and their protest against the Jesnitic spirit J 
in education, through the letters of Pascal, gathered f 
force ultimately to overthrow temporarily those byl 
whom they bad been overthrown. 

John Hilton, 1608-1674. 

We have seen in the 16th century, how weighty! 
oontribations to pedagogical literature we owe tol 
English teachers like Aschaoi and Mulcaster. In the'J 
ITtli eentnry England can pointwith pride, not merely J 
to the powerful though indirect influence on educa- J 
tion of Sir Francis Bacon, but also to noteworthy 
tlioughtA on education from her greatest poet, and 
from one of her most renowned philosophers, Milton 
and Locke. 

John Milton, best known for the past two centuries I 
as a great poet, was chietty distingnished in his ownn 
time for the vastnees, variety, and elegance of his 
scholarship, for his vigor and ferocity in politico-theo- 
logical controversy, and for Uie austerity of his repub- 
lican principles. He is of interest to us here ouly as J 
a skilful and successful schoolmaster, and as the j 
aothor of a brief bat significant treatise on education. J 
The 8tory of his life belougs to literary history, andl 
has been told by Dr. JohnsoQ in his "Lives of tbo.l 
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Poets," with that bitterness of personal prejndice 
from whieli that remarkable man couid never wholly 
abstain when occasion offered, and for which, to this 
stanch royalist and high churchman, the career of 
Milton presented abundant opportunity. Hence John- 
aoD cannot refrain from " some degree of merriment " 
on the poet's career as a master of a boys' boarding 
school, which however, with an air of magnanimity, 
he conceded that " no wise man will consider as in 
itself disgraceful ;" yet he contrasts satirically hie 
ardor in hastening home from his travels when he 
heard that England was on tJie verge of a civil war, 
with the peaceful and humble employment in which 
he at once engaged. It is not wholly impossible that 
the poet who penned in one of his sonnets the noble 
line, 

" He also serves who only atandsHnd ■waits," 
may have seen that the most effective way in which 
he could serve his native land in her trouble was by 
aiding to train her youth for a better destiny. 

Johnson writes, " It is said that in the art of educa- 
tion he performed wonders, and a formidable list is 
given of the authors, Greek and Latin, that were read 
in his school by youth between ten and fifteen or six- 
teen ; " but he expresses his incredulity in these words : 
" Those who tell or receive these stories should con- 
sider that nobody can be tanght faster than he can 
learn. The speed of the horseman is limited by the 
power of the horse. Every man that has ever under- 
taken to instruct others, can tell what slow advancsB 
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:r£irii>£!!r :j ytn-xl -rx^rmz nusaesicitn. to stimulate 
^T.jrr^aTi Lz«ii:5frfiii!e. iJixi Hts- neeGErr aoaard misippie- 
jemk.'rc.*' ri*f w:r:'^T Lxcoc oiere scMaks doabtless 
fr:Gi A iLTidr ?«o:il^:ci«:a -vf Sl» *wTi aaEiappT experi- 

I: -ri^ ixr^r;£ lie t^j-ats niwr he deT«>ciMi to teaching 
xi'i iz zia Ls^ :z liinT-rii criAC E» vi\>te the little 
issiT : ^ Tiii>!'A:::c. ^lii vi£<c£L i:&i? dbefieh has to deal. 
Ai 1 li:er reriCii =:f 1S^ lifcs. after he had held consid- 
«:iile re: If* e=irlor=:ez.25w and while engaged in 
wTir-^ Piriiiae L:iK. Le srn>wed his passion for his 
fom-rr T>Mi::-:i. r-v wriiEa;? as elem^itarr Latin 
nr :! >i. desoecci^g. as Jo-iiison pompooslT sits, **from 
ils cle~A::o:i lo^ nKone eKildren fn>in the perplexities 
of ^A:r.!r.i::,"al co:i::is:on, and ihe trouble of le88on& 

Ir: lis :^iv^:Jk:e on ed-ea:ion which is in the form of 
1 '.e::er :o Sjk"^:;el Hanlib. a learned Polish>Pm88ian 
niervjhir.: t:.en residing in England, and a friend of 
Comedies, the great poet declares that he has thought 
mcoh &nd Ioq;^: on a reform of education as a matter 
of qcite vital moment. In his view, the aim of edu- 
cation is •^to regain to know God aright." "But 
because our understanding cannot, in this body, found 
itself but upon fen^ible fMngs^ nor arrive so clearly to 
the knowledge of God and things invisible, as by 
orderly conning on the visible and inferior creature, 
the same method is necessarily to be followed in all 
discreet teaching.-' 
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This sentence eoiidenees in itself a whole chapter 
of pedagogic psyehoiogj; and both in this and the 
entire spirit of his treatise, Milton shows himself in 
entire accord with the fundamental ideas of Montaigne 
and Coinenius, alluding indeed to the Didactiea, and 
the Janiia as books with which he is acquainted. 
Like them he emphasizes the need of baaing the work 
of education on knowledge of sensible things, and in- 
sists upon exact and orderly observation of external 
things as " the method necessarily to be followed in 
all discreet teaching." Like them, he lays great stress 
on experience and on immediate application of what 
has been learned. His ideas, too, like theirs, as to 
the subject-matter of education, are what many in 
tkeee days are apt to Btigmatizc as utJIitariaD, as 
though things useful to be known, should on that ac- 
count be regarded with suspicion as pabulum for the 
youthful intelligence. He differs widely from them 
in some points ; and wherein they difEer, his scheme 
is doubtless Jess practicable than that of Comeniaa; 
or, as he says himself, " I believe that this is not a 
bow for every man to shoot in that counts himself a 
teacher, but will require sinews almost equal to those 
which Homer gave Ulysses." Yet all these illustri- 
ons men, amid their differences in plans for accom- 
plishing their common objects, have still the same 
great objects in view, viz., so to reform education as 
to restore sense-activity and experience to their proper 
and fundamental place in instruction, to cultivate the 
understanding more while cramming memory less, 



and to confine the eabjects of inBtmction closely to 
thoBe matters wliicli will beet fit the future man to 
perform well his duties ae a citizen and a Christian. 

Milton's definition of education is justly famous for 
its force and elegance of expression : " I call there- 
fore a complete and generous edncation, that which 
fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnani- 
mously all the offices, both private and public, of 
peace and war." As a prelude to this, he arraigns 
" the usual method of teaching arts as an old error of 
the univeraities, not yet well recovered from the 
scholastic grosaness of barbarous ages, that instead of 
beginning with arts moat eaHy,^and those be such 
ae are most obvious to the sense, — they present their 
young novices at first coming with the most intellec- 
tive abstractions of logic and metaphysics," so that 
"for the most part they grow into hatred and con- 
tempt of learning." 

To this perverted" teaching, Milton attributes the 
fact that when young men so bred enter on life, some 
betake themselves "to an ambitious and mercenary 
or ignorantly zealous divinity;" some are "allured 
to the tradeof law" with no higher aim than "fat 
contentions and flowing fees ; " others engage tn " state 
affairs with souls so unprincipled in virtue and true 
generous breeding, that flattery and court shifts, and 
tyrannous aphorisms appear to them the highest 
points of wisdom ; " and still others are content to lead 
a life of mere luxury and sensuous CDJoyment, The 
scheme of education, then, that he would arrange 
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was intended to resene youth from careers so mean 
and inglorious, and to pnt tliera upon the attainment 
of the lofty ends that he proposes in his definition, 
bj a way laborions indeed, yet withal so alluring that 
he believes there would be more difficnlty in driving 
from it the dullest and most indolent, "than we now 
have to hale and drag our choicest and hopefullest 
wits to that aeiuine feast of sow thistles and brambles 
which is commonly set before them," 

Milton concedes the necessity of learning languages, 
because the knowledge and experience of individual 
nations is incomplete, yet he insists that " language is 
but the instrument conveying to us things nsefnl to 
he known." Hence ho blames the schools for wasting 
seven Or eight years " in scraping together so mneh 
miserable Latin and Greek as might be learned easily 
and delightfully in one year." This loss of time he 
attributes partly to too frequent vacations, but mostly 
to a " preposterous exaction, forcing the empty wits 
of children to compose verses, themes, and orations 
which are the acts of ripest judgment and the final 
work of a head filled by long reading and observing 
with elegant maxims and copious invention." The 
practice which he denounces as preposterous has, 
however, proved very tenacious of life, continuing 
far into the present century, and being by no means 
extinct in the native land of Milton. Having there- 
fore no opinion of the value of the ancient languages 
as a mental gymnastic, ho would have them learned 
by the most compendious means possible, with only 
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these regular esercisee in tlie school, he provides for 
the older boys another recreation, in which, ever 
thrifty in the nse of time, he proposes to combine 
long excarsions on horseback in the spring with a pleas- 
ant mode of gaining knowledge of their own country 
and its reaourceB, by " observing all places of strength, 
all commodities of building and of soil for towns and 
tillage, harbors and ports of trade," and with these, 
some idea of naval affaire, " of sailing and of sea 
fights." 

Finally when his admirable Crichton shall have 
gained all knowledge, wisdom, and virtue, us well 
from observation and experience as from converse 
throiigli books with all that has been worthily said or 
done by great men in ages past, Milton permits him 
at the age of three or four and twenty to see other 
conntriea, "not to learn principles, but to enlarge 
experience, and make wise observations." It will be 
seen therefore that while Milton agrees with Mon- 
taigne in thinking foreign travel beneficial, he difEers 
from him both as to its time, and the purpose that it 
should subserve. Montaigne would have the boy visit 
foreign lands while young and with a judicious tutor, 
that he may learn their languages by use, become 
acquainted with their manners and modes of life that 
he may be thus guarded against narrow and provincial 
ideas and modes of judging, and learn their history on 
the spot, with what he values more, the ability to 
judge of histories. 

As to the methods by which Milton hopes to achieve 
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the large results that he expects, it will already have 
been seen that tliej contemplate a thorough use of the 
senseB, a gnidinff of the youth in all possible cases to- 
personal experience and to immediate application in 
right ways of what he has learned, and the combina- 
tion of all that has been learned, by a right use of the 
understanding, into such a eystematized body of doc- 
trine as may justly be termed wisdom. 

For the motive power that shall prompt boys to 
undertake and continne such labors, he looks chiefly 
to the example of teachers, which "might in a short 
space gain them to an incredible diligence and cour- 
age, infusing Into their young breasts an ingenuous 
and noble ardor." He expects much also from " such 
lectures and explanations upon every opportunity as 
may lead and draw tliem in willing obedience, in- 
flamed with a study of learning and the admiration of 
virtue, so stirred up with high hopes of living to be 
brave men and. worthy patriots, dear to God and fa- 
mous to all ages, that they may despise and scorn all 
their childish and ill-taught qualities to delight in 
manly and liberal exercises." 

Now as regards the motives on which Milton relies,. 
love of knowledge, and a high-toned ambition to 
excel, thongh they are of the most enduring influence 
when once thoroughly roused, it may be doubted by 
some teachers whether they are not directed to ends 
somewhat too remote to be influential with the ordi- 
nary run of boys in a considerable school. Doubtless, 
, by good precepts, effectively expressed, given on aptly 
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distinction who souglit hie advice in tiie training of 
their sons. Possibly from this circumstance be, like 
Montaigne, favors private edu cation a nd-CiJnaeqiiently' 
neglectrSEft^^oOEg jieople Tbgjieving , to n ae bis own 
words, that " that most to be taken ca re oHs t he gen^ 
tlem all's calling ;_fb'' i^ those of that rank are by th eir 
education" "once set rightT^hey will quickly bring all 
the rest into ordei\"~Tr need_ h"araTy^e shown how 
inferior is this conception of tlic^ spLere^oT'edncation" 
to^th at of Luther and C omeniue. both of whom be- 
li sr ed th at to all yQ utir8Tiou!d~6e g |ye n ah ed"uaa tiQn 
befiitin£_their destiny as human beings, instead of 
leaving their improvement to the^IiancgT>'f"inftaencea 
-thaJ;]migIir&e~'vouch8afed to them from above. 

Moreover the wise foresight of these men in contra-( 
distinction to the narrower views of Locke, is 
continually emphasized by all the movements of mod- 
ern civilization. 

Still Locke's preference for private and individual 
education Was-entirely in harmony with his belief in 
the decisive efEects of early training in shaping the 
character and destiny of men. At tlie beginning of 
his " Thoughts," he says, " Of all the men wo meet 
with, nine parts of ten are what they are, good or 
evil, useful or not, by their education, 'Tis that 
which makes the great difference in mankind. The 
little or almost insensible impressions on our tender 
infancies have very important and lasting conse- 
quences; and there 'tis as in the fountains of some 
rivers, where a gentle application of the band turns 
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tiie flexible waters in cliannelB that make them take 
quite contrary coureeB, and by this direction given 
them at firet in the source, they receive different ten- 
dencies, and arrive at last at very remote and distant 
places." Now no one can fairly question the great 
and far-reaching effects on the character of the child ' 
due to hie early experiences ; and if one fuJly believed 
that 80 large a part aa nine-tcntha of what men ai 
dne to these early experiences, and so little as one- 
tenth to innate or inherited dispositions and tenden- 
cies, and believed besides, as Locke apparently assumes, 
that these inSueutial experiences can be satisfactorily 
controlled by a private education, tlie argument for 
auch education would be very strong. 

Yet its strength is rather apparent than real ; for, 
setting aside the important fact that such separate 
education would be attainable only by those who are 
favored by fortune, and who can find paragons for 
tutors, the general experience of mankind has shown 
that native tendencies play a much larger part in shap- 
ing men's characters than Locke admits in the passage 
that has been quoted. Indeed, in § 66 of the same^ 
work, he forgets consistency, and refutes his earlier 
over-statement, by saying "God has stamped certain 
characters on men's minds which like their shapes , 
may perhaps be a little mended, but can hardly be 
totally altered and transformed into the contrary, — 
For in many cases all that we can do or should aim 
at, is to make the best of what nature has given, to 
prevent the vices and faults to which such a constitu- , 
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tion is moBt inclined, and give it all the advantages 
it 18 capable of." 

But besides this etubborn fact of innatediapositions, 
which causes the beat education to expend unavail- 
ingly a portion of its force, we ehould not lose sight 
of another fact qnite as stabborn, which is that npt 
even the wisest man can .wholly control or even /ora- 
SiM the experiences that may be deciaive in shaping 
the infinitely variable tendencies of the yonng. The 
acute Kouaaean saw this difiiaaUy, and to avoid it he 
proposed to isolate his Einile from all human eora- 
panionaliip save that of hia tutor ; but whilst he wonid 
strive thus to eliminate the dangers that spring from 
the strong social instincts of human beings, — one of 
the most influential factors in shaping character,— he 
ignores the fact that man can be fitted for his proper 
sphere of activity in human society, only by early and 
habitual intercourse witli his fellows. From this in- 
tercourse, it is true that he runs a risk of being led 
astray : without it, it is we!l-nig!i sure that he will be 
less than a normal man. Hence, despite the weighty 
opinion of Locke, we may ieci reasonably sure that 
our usual mode of educating youth in the society of 
their fellows, notwithstanding its seeming risks, is not 
merely the only practicable one, but is also to be pre- 
ferred on theoretical grounds to a private edncationj 
even could paragons be always found for tutora. 

Montaigne, it will be remembered, lays great etrees 
on the choice of a tutor whom he would wieh to be a. 
man " with a strong and well-balanced bead rather 
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than with a very full one," furnished with good man- 
ners and a Bound understanding rather than with 
mere book knowledge. Locke emphaaizes the char- 
aeter and qualifications otthe tutor even more strongly 
than Montaigne had done. Indeed, after his some- 
what discursive fashion, he recurs to this subject 
again and again, and in tlie most various connections ; i 
BO that to make out the qualities which his ideal tutor 
must poseeas, we are obliged to refer often to quite 
widely- separated sections of his work. 

Of his character, he says, "I think this province 
requires great sobriety, temperance, tenderness, dili- 
gence, and discretion, qualities liardly to be found 
united in persons that are to be bad for ordinary sal- 
aries, nor easily to be found anywhere. Then too ha 
must be thoroughly well-bred, for " to form a young 
gentleman, as he should, it is fit hia governor should 
himself be well-bred, understand the ways of carriage 
and meaaurcB of civility in all the variety of persons, 
times, and places, and keep his pupil, as much as his 
age requires, constantly to the observation of them." 
" Besides being well-bred, the tutor should know the 
ways of the world well ; the ways, the humors, the 
follies, the cheats, tlie faults of the age he is fallen 
into, and particularly of the country be lives in," that 
he may be able to teach his pupil to steer bis courae 
prudently and safely through the devious paths of a 
deceitful and self-seeking world. 

In his instruction, "hia great skill is to get and 
keep the attention of his scholar, making him com- 
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Ti«e to avoid all medicine, and phj'sicians ss 
aare tn cases of imminent Deceesity, seems to 
ipren to BoaeEeaQ tlie hint oti which, in two paBsageft 
of bts Emile, he writes a violent and whimBical tirade 
against phjgiciang and their art, a tirade which it is 
said he had later the grace to regret, but not to correct. 

Coming now to what in tlie narrower eense we con- 
aider education, Loeke g 134 states its purposes, and 
what in his view sbonid he their relative rank, aa 
let, virtue; 2d, wisdom ; 3d, good-breeding, and 4th 
and last, learning. 

Ry virtue, be meana not only religion with its at- 
tendant truthfulness, founded on "a tree notion of 
God," which in his view, "ought very early to be 
imprinted on the lihild'a mind," but also self-control, 
self-denial to wliicb the child is to be early habitu- 
ated ; and in general, "a well-tempered soul which ia 
to be preferred to any sort of learning." 

Wisdom he defines §140, as a blending of prn- 
dcneo, foresight, knowledge of the world, and ability 
in affairs, with an aversion to mere cunning. To lead 
a child t(t wisdom, he believes we must begin by mak- 
ing him averse to trickinees as in itself shallow and 
Qontomptiblo, and leadiug soon to distrust and con- 
tompt. When this is duly impressed, he thinks that 
"to accustom a child to have true notions of things 
and not to he salisticd till he has them, to raise his 
mind to great and worthy thoughts, and to keep him 
At a distance from falgehood, aud cunning, which has 
alwajf a broad mixture of falsehood in it, is the fittest 
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may be said without reeervation that the teacher of 
any age or countrj may safely make Locke's ideal 
tutor hie model. 

Bred a physician, and afflicted during his entire 
life by feeble health, of which however he took such 
prudent care as to reach the age of Beventy-two, Locke 
was naturally led to treat with more than usual fnl- 
ncBs of the early physical training and care of chil- 
•■ dren, ineomuch that some writers on education 
consider it the chief merit of the " Thoughts " that bo ■ 
great stress is laid on physical education. Still we 
may without loss give this' portion of his work a some- 
what cursory attention, especially as the author has 
given an admirable condensation of his views, as 
follows : "What concerns the body and health, re- 
duces itself to these few and easily observable rules: 
plenty of open air, exercise, and sleep, plain diet, no 
wine or strong drink, and very little or no physic, 
not too warm and straight clothing, especially the 
head and feet kept cold, and the feet often used to 
cold water and exposed to wet." Of these rules, 
probably none would now be objected to save the one 
to keep the feet cold and exposed to wet, and the 
method by which Locke would secure it, by having 
children wear thin and leaky shoes. 

His remarks on diet are excellent ; yet it seems 

strange to modern ideas, that while admitting most 

ripe fruits into his dietary, he should class peaches 

and grapes with melons and most plums, as articles to 

e rigidly excluded. His moderate and sensible ad;^ 
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On good breeding, Locke treats at considerable 
length, eommentirig wisely aud wittily on the most 
common modes in which it is violated, and empha- 
sizing the necessity of securing it by a combination of 
good example and early and constant habitnation, 
with an inbred regard for the rights and feelings of 
others. His golden rule for good breeding is, "not 
to think meanly of onrselves, and not to think meanly 
of others." 

Locke anticipates the surprise likely to be caused 
by his placing learning last in a treatise on educa- 
tion, and by his insisting that it is the least part. He 
justifies it in this way. " I imagine yon would think 
him a very foolish fellow that should not value a 
virtuous or a wise man infinitely before a ^eat 
scholar. Not but that I think learning a great help 
to both in well-dfeposed minds ; but yet it must be 
confessed also that in others not so disposed, it helps 
them only to be the more foolish or worse men. — 
Learning must be had, but in the second place, as sub- 
servient only to greater qualities," His order of 
estimation is therefore first character with that which 
may add effectiveness to character, and afterwardft 
knowledge, — an order w hich in too m any cases ten ds 
to be reversed in" mode rn practice. 

He strikes the key note of the subjects that lie 
would have taught to youth in a paragraph which oc- 
curs in his discussion of the recreations in which the 
young should be encouraged to engage. " In all the 
parte of education, most time and application is to be 
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bestowed on that which ib like to be of greatest con- 
sequence and frequentest use in the ordinary conre^ 
and oeciirrenceB of that life tbe young man is destined 
for." With this principle all parts of his scheme of 
Btndi OS agree. Thna he lays great stress on careful 
instruction in one's native tongue. Grammar should 
be learned " amongst the other aids of speaking well," 
but it ahonld be the grammar of the youth's vernacu- 
lar, and its study should be limited to those only who 
would take pains in cultivating their style. Rhetoria, 
he holds in low esteem as of little use for the purpose 
for which it is taught, which purpose he thinks may 
be better attained by exercise on familiar topics ac- 
cording to good models ; and in § 189 he proposes a 
scheme for teaching composition which sraacks 
strongly of Qnintilian. Of logic as the art of reason- 
ing rightly, bethinks even more lightly than of rhet-. 
oric. " Truth," he says, " is to be found and supported 
by a mature and due consideration of things them- 
Belves, and not by artificial turns and ways of argu- , 
ing." 

Latin he regards as absolutely neceesary for a 
gentleman ; but he would have this or any other need- 
ful language taught by the briefest possible way, and 
wherever practicable, by speaking it, which is, he 
says, "the true and genuine way," an idea in which 
he agrees with Montaigne. Where this mode is im- 
practicable, he would have Latin taught by interlinear 
translations of easy authors, followed by easy books 
■with English translations. Thus Locke appears to 
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the responsible snggester of the modern practice called 
Bohnvng^ as also of the once famous ^^ Hamiltonian 
system " of learning languages. 

In the early stages of language instruction he thinks 
grammar needs no attention save what is necessary to 
master the inflected forms. If grammar is taught at 
all, it should be to one that can use the language al- 
ready. " How else can he be taught the grammar of 
it," cries Locke triumphantly. Like Milton, he con- 
demns the writing of Latin themes and Latin verses, 
the latter however for a quite different reason from 
any that Milton would have urged : he discourages 
poetry as well as versification in any language, be- 
cause, as ho pithily expresses it, "Parnassus is a pleas- 
ant air but a barren soil." 

Of other studies, he would have geography on the 
globes early begun, and also arithmetic by daily prac- 
rioo in reckoning, to be followed by astronomy 
avVv^rding to the Copornican system. He would have 
o!.:vnoK\iry ^> hand in hand with geography that the 
two mav introduoe to history *' which is the crreat 
ui:s:rossot prudonoe and civil knowledge, — and is the 
prv^:vr s;uJv of a vrontleman or man of business." 
l..;\v ;;v.v} :ho oonstitunonal hisrorv of one's own coun- 
Trj*. * v^ ^i^rrtvs with Milion in deeming indispensable; 
A*\; :V-o orlijrhTotHvi siion of all countries seem to be 
vV.', r^: :o A :v,v\::ii>i form of this opinion. Geom- 
c:-^ :^lou'^: ':v :;j(u^.: ;i$ i^sir as the first six books of 
V.u- ul ; A* vl >\^:r.o i^xvi sicrt history of the Bible 
r\\w:o vhv^v\? »$ ;ui amtiJi^^ to matmali^m. 
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Of natural pliilosophy, however, he Bays, " I think 
I have reason to say we never shall be able to make a 
science of it. The works of nature are contrived by 
a wisdom and operate by ways too far BTirpassing onr 
facilities to discover or capacities to conceive, for us 
ever to be able to reduce them to a science" §190. 
Now at the close of the second centnrj since this 
opinion was recorded by the moat sagacious and in- 
etrueted philosopher of his age, this once impossible 
science leads all others in the importance and brill- 
iancy of its revelations; and, not content with ran- 
sacking the mysteries of the earth, with no irreverent 
hand, it assails the heavens, makes the lightning its 
nsefnl servant, and careers on the wings of light to 
the remotest confinea of the univeree itself. 

Finally Locke follows Oomenius and Sir Wm. 
Petty* in advocacy of the training of the hand, by 
impressing at considerable Icngtli the importance that 
every man should learn some trade, and even giving 
a list of those trades that he wonld have taught, an- 
ticipating in this a number of those that are proposed 
in our own days. In this we shall see that Ronssean 
copies him, and urges the idea with so much eloquence 
that the learning of some trade becomes fashionable 
in France ; and even the king, the unhappy Louis 
XVL, becomes a skilful locksmith. 

It is now easy to see that, both in the Bubjecta f 
chosen for instruction, and in the spirit with which ' 

• See Barnard's American Joiirnnl of Eduaatlon Vol. XI., p. IM, tor Sir 
)1, ooutafnlng nearly bU ralnabla 
Llulng. This plan dates from l«7. 
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they are presented, Locke is a pronounced utilitarian, 
Even Latin, now urged most largely for diacipli 
ends, was in his day still indispensable to a gentleman 
ae a means of gaining much useful knowledge, and 
in this view he urges it. Both this, and the methods 
he reeoramends rank him with the most thorough- 
going reformers. Thus he rejects all instruction that 
appeals merely to memory. He insistB abundantly 
on reaching the understanding and reason of the child, 
and on assuring the knowledge of things before 
words. He advises to begin always with what is first 
and easiest, with what is most obvions to the senses, 
and to advance by easy and natural steps towards what 
we wonld ultimately unfold, making all that is taught 
familiar and habitual by practice, and aiming alwaj§_ 
to develop the abilities which the boy has at his stage 
of progress. 

All this clearly implies that Locke presupposes on 
the part of the teacher a definite and far-reaching 
aim, and that he believes teaching is something far 
higher than the presentation of a mere memorized 
jamble of interesting facts. A few brief quotations 
will give his more important ideas in his own words. 
§180, "In this as in all other parts of instruction, 
great care must be taken with children to begin with 
that which is plain and simple, and to teach them as 
little as can be at once, and settle that well in their 
heads before you proceed to the next or anything new 
in that science. G-ive them first one simple idea, and 
see they take it right, and perfectly comprehend it, 
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^P before jou go any further ; and then add some other 
^P simple idea which lies next in your way to what yoa 
aim at; and so, proceeding by gentle and insenBible- 
steps, children will have their understandings opened, 
and their thoughts extended farther than could have 
been expected." § 195, "In history the order of time 
should govern, in philosophic inquiries that of naPurey 
which in all progression is to go from the place one is- 
then in to that which joins and lies next to it ; and bo- 
it is in the mind, from the knowledge it stands pos- 
sessed of already to that which lies next and is coher- 
ent to it, and bo on to what it aims at by the simplest 
and most uncomponnded parts it can divide the matter 
into." The principles of naturalness in order, and 
clearness and progression in inBtrnction could not well 
be stated more succinctly than in these passages from 
Locke. 

No one has recognized more sharply than he the 
necessity for success in instruction, of holding the 
mind free from the agitation of any passion and es- 
pecially of fear. "li'is as impossible," be Bays, "t& 
draw fair and regular characters on a trembling mind 
as on a shaking paper," Like most of the Reformers, 
he cherishes the idea of teaching all things in a kind 
of play, an idea which it is easy to recognize as a re- 
volt against the dull and joyless routine that had long 
passed for instruction, and which conceives as play 
the pleaaurahle activity of youth whose powers are 
^ enlisted in some study that they are brought to love. 
This review of Locke cannot be closed more appro- 
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priately than by a quotation from himself, which 
happily sums up his aim. " The great work of a 
governor is to fashion the carriage and form the 
mind ; to settle in his pnpil good habits, and the prin- 
ciples of virtue and wisdom ; to give him by little and 
little a view of mankind, and work him into a love 
and imitation of what is excellent and praiseworthy ; 
and, in the prosecution of it, to give him vigor and 
industry. The studies which he sets him upon, are 
but as it were, the exercises of his faculties and em- 
ployment of his time, to keep him from sauntering 
and idleness, to teach him application, and accustom 
him to take pains, and to give him some little taste of 
what his own industry must perfect." The last sen- 
tence certainly lacks little of being a purely disci- 
plinary view of the office of studies. 

It may on the whole be doubted, whether, with all 
our modern advances in education, we have yet 
reached the full application of the valuable pedagogic 
principles set forth by Locke. 



CHAPTER TUT. 



FEKAIB EDUOATION AND FENELON, 

Daring the entire middle agee, the edncation of 
"women had been confined to those of the higher or 
wealthier classee, and had followed closely the eonrse- 
indicated by the advice given by St. Jerome to Laeta 
in the 4th century, — advice which since his day has- 
ever been influential with Catliolic parents in matters 
of female educiition, * St. Jerome had advised hia 
friend to care forlier daughter's early education her- 
self, making it mostly religious, and then to eend her 
in her girlhood to a convent. " Let her," he says, "be 
brought np in the convent in the company of virgina. 
Let her learn never to swear, to think falsehood a 
sacrilege, he ignorant of the world, live the life of an 
angel, be in the flesh hut not of it, and believe every 
human being to be of the like nature with heraelf." 
In accordance with this counsel of St. Jerome, the 
education of mediEeval maidens was wholly monastic, 
and predominantly religious. They were tanght 
prayers and portions of the Scriptures, to he reverent 
to God, obedient to parents, and submissive to their 
husbands, if so be that they should marry. Certain 
feminine graces and accomplishments befitting their- 
Btation in life had careful attention. They were also 
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tanght feminine handiwork like fine sewing and em- 
broidery, and, more frequently than men of the same 
Tank, they were able to read and write, ^ 

During the 17th century, female education in gen- ] 
eral retained the same monastic character, but the ' 
ability to read and write had become general among 
the girls trained in convents. Their reading was, 
however, almost entirely confined to books of devo- 
tion ; and, they were as far as possible kept in igno- 
rance of the real world until they were ushered into 
it by marriage. The too frequently disappointing re- 
sults of this conventual training were apparent. The 
noise of the great world of living, striving, sinning 
men and women penetrated even the walls of con- 
vents, and the vivid imaginations of the young recluses 
transformed its empty babblement into voices of 
pleasures, more alluring because unknown and forbid- 
den, which snmmoned them to enjoyment. Into this 
world, painted in the delusive colors of fancy, they 
Tentured on their release, ignorant of its wiles and 
delusions, eager rather for unwonted enjoyments than 
for a sober round of duties, and too often little re- 
strained by religious scruples wiiich hung but loosely 
upon them and whicli they were ready to discard 
with their conventual garments. 

What wonder then that these inexperienced feet 
sometimes went sadly astray, that the expectations of 
parents and friends came to nought, and that young 
girls who were thought to be trained for pions wives j 
and discreet heads of families, became, in too many 
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cases, themoBt frivoloiiB and liglit-minded of tiaflerB, 
without deptli of principle to preserve tliem even 
from vice ! What better could be expected from 
empty scale, ushered without experience into glitter- 
ing scenes, and possessed within themselves of no 
intellectual resources, — than that they should feed on 
delusions and fill themselves with vanities and fancy 
these to be life I TJie need of a deeper culture for 
girls had, therefore, in this age become apparent to 
many, — a culture which should store an otherwise 
nnoccapied mind with intellectual treasures, in con- 
trast with which all that the world has to offer shonld 
appear in its true light and in its just proportions, — 
its vices stripped of their glitter, and its duties, its 
virtues, and its rightful enjoymentB revealed fie alons 
desirable. 

Tho8 we have seen thaj Comenius would offer to 
girls np to the age of twelve the same education as to 
boys, and it is obvious how great an extension this 
would be for girls. Yet after the age of twelve, all 
his thought is fixed on the higher training of boyB, 
leaving to girls no school encouragement for the 
higher development of their awakening powers. In- 
deed it has been left to the present century and to 
our own country to throw open all the avenues of tlje 
higher learning to women, and sometimes in theeame 
institutions with yonng men, leaving it to experience 
to determine whether there realiy is that sex differ- 
ence in intellectual gifts and aptitudes which has so 
nsnally been assumed. This is surely a bold advance 
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in the Americanization of learning, but one whose r( 
suits have thoB far justified its boldness. 

With the Port KoyaliBtB who, as we have aeen,. 
made bo great and beneticial changes in the education' 
of boys, the training of girls was conceived wholly on 
a monastic ideal, strict and ascetic in character, di- 
rected rather to the moral and religious nature than to 
the intellectual, and adapted rather to fit ita Bubjeeta 
for future blessedness than for present usefulness in 
the duties which life imposes. The great object with 
the sisters of Port lloyal was to make sure that their 
pupils should be good from principle, and there was 
this excellent difference from most convents, that the 
girls were neither required nor encouraged to pray or 
to attend BcrviceB save the maEB, nnleBg they sinecpely 
desired to do so. Thus they discouraged and made 
needless a mere formal or hypocritical performance of 
religious duties; but for the needs of the intellect no 
larger provision was made than in other conventB. 
To be able to read and write, to read good books of 
piety, to learn a little arithmetic on feast days, to 
gain skill in feminine handicrafts, — this was the sum 
of the provision for intellectual education at the Port 
Koyal school for girls. 

For a brief period towards the close of this century 
Mme. de Maintenon, so well known at the court of 
Louis XIV., in the conventual school for the daugh- 
ters of impoverished nobles which she founded at St. 
Oyr, seems to have meditated a more generous cul- 
ture for girls. She allowed them access to some of 
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the best storea of French literature. They even en- 
acted plays like Racine's Esther with great spirit and 
eclat. But she seems to have shrunk in terror from 
the revelation which their acting gave her, of the 
spirit, the vivacity, the capahilities of intellect and 
afEection which Jay hidden in these j"oung girls. The 
plays were given np. The stadies were limited to 
reading, writing, a little arithmetic for accounts, and 
a slight knowledge of French history. The reading 
of the girls was confined to pious hooks, bat even 
mnch reading was held in Buspicion, Says Mme. de 
Maintenon " Reading does more harm than'good to 
young girls. — Books make people witty, and aronge 
an insatiable curiosity." 

Instead of books she would have girls learn doines- 
tic economy, the duties of honsehold and family, and 
especially all kinds of household work. In all these 
the girls were practised, and in them their directress 
saw a moral safeguard. "Labor," she says, "calnas 
the passions, occupies the mind, and does not leave it 
time to think of evil things." This is good in its way, 
but it ia an effort to till an intentional intellectual 
void with the labor of the hands, to send forth to the 
responsibilities of the family life for which they 
were trained, busy hands coupled with an empty 
mind. What then might happen when the liands 
need no longer be busy ! 

To us of the 19th century it appears that Mme. de 
Maintenon's original project of giving to girls occu- 
pations for heads as well aa hands, was abandoned 
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merely becaose it proniiBed to be saccessful, 
had these young maideua abown less talent the 
of female education might have been substantial ly 
promoted by their kind patroneee. In justice to her^ 
however, we should remember the prejudice against 
learned women which has been very slow in dy- 
ing out, and which then had but recently given 
point to Borae of Molicre's comedies. Her latent pur- 
pose was to prepare her girls for the marriage market 
of that day, and to make of them women with active 
brains and well-stored minds might have defeated her 
object. 

Mme. de Sevign^ is so widely known through her- 
elegant letters, that it is needful only to allude to her 
as a woman of the 17th century, who, though she 
wrote nothing directly on education, was yet pos- 
sessed of rare intellectual accomplishments without in 
the least incorring the odium of being a "preciense," 
and whose letters show her to have been an ardent 
friend to a large culture for girls. 

The most iniluential advocate in that age of a 
higher type of education for women, was doubtlesB 
Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambray : but as the larger 
part of his excellent treatise "De I'Edncation des 
Filles,"i8 applicable equally to both sexes, and as its 
pedagogic ideas and methods are of great interest we 
will limit ourselves in this connection to what he pro- 
poses especially for girls, returning later to his general 
views on edncational matters. Besides the treatise 
that has been alluded to, we have a letter to a friend 
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of his, a lady of rank, on the training of her only 
daughter, wliich is replete with good sense elegantly 
expressed. Leaving aside the coueideration of stud- 
ies, it deals with such matters as the inculcation of a. 
taate for quiet elegance in dress, eompaasion for the 
poor and unfortunate, the unohtrnsive possession of 
rich stores of solid knowledge, and most emphati- 
cally of alt, deep religious principle nourished by 
quiet meditation. 

In this letter, while approving of convents as the 
best places for the training of the majority of girls, 
becanse of the ignorant carelessness or tlie frivolity of 
mothers, or because of their preoccupation with many 
domestic cares, he does not hesitate to prefer home 
training whore it can bo made such as it should be, 
nor does he fail to point out the risks and disadvan- 
tages of conventual education. He says "The world 
never dazzles so much as when one sees it from afar, 
without ever having seen it near at hand, or having 
been fortilied against its seductions. Hence I should 
fear a worldly convent still more than the world it- 
self. — A girl who has been separated from the world 
only by being ignorant of it, and in whom virtue has- 
not yet struck deep roots, is easily tempted to think 
that what is most wonderful has been Iiidden from 
her. She emerges from the convent like onewhohaa 
been brought up in the gloom of a deep cavern, and 
who is suddenly exposed to the full light of day. 
Nothing is more dazzling than this unprepared -for 
, this glamour to which one has never been 
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accustomed. It is much better that a girl be grad- 
ually accustomed to the world by the side of a pious 
and discreet mother." From these guarded expres- 
sions of the pious archbishop, it is easy to infer that 
his opinion of a conventual education for girls is less 
favorable than that of St. Jerome, and that he consid- 
ers it only as an alternative against pressing dangers 
at home. 

Of the special education of women, he says in his 
treatise, " The education of women like that of men 
should tend to prepare them for their duties." The 
highest and most imperative of these duties, he be- 
Jieves is to educate their children aright, and he indi- 
<5ates clearly the wisdom, the prudence, the piety, the 
gentle firmness, and the knowledge of human nature 
that are essential for this high office. Next to this, 
the girl should be trained in those things which will 
tit her to rule successfully her small kingdom, the 
household, in which he emphasizes these points : 
A wise economy, as remote on the one hand from 
avarice and sordidness as from extravagance and os- 
tentation on the other, and in order that they may 
attain this, girls should be given the care of some- 
thing, should learn the values of commodities, and 
should be taught to keep accounts with accuracy: 
Girls should be trained to neatness and order, which 
however Fenelon would have carefully guarded 
against degenerating into a narrow fastidiousness or a 
petty and annoying f ussiness : They Should learn 
Low to care for and manage servants, and in regard to 
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this his advice is full of a kind of wiedom sneh as we 
eliottld hardly look for in a niau and an ecclesiastic : 
Finally he recomiiiends that girle should be reared 
with a careful regard to their probable future station 
in life, and with ideas suited to this as respects drCBS, 
duties, and pleasnres. 

The intellectual culture which Fenelou proposes 
for girls is very far in advance of liis aj^e, and pre- 
sents an ideal for general female edncation which 
would do no discredit to any period. He wonldhav© 
girls taught to read and write well; and, whilecalling 
attention to the badness of much that passes for read- 
ing, he explains that what he means by good reading 
is the ability to read fluently and intelligently, natn- 
rally and so as to give pleaenre to hcarerB. They 
should have a practical knowledge of the grammar of 
their own language, and should be bo well versed in 
the simple rules of arithmetic as to be able to use 
them accurately in accounts and in the ordinary 
business of life. To this he would add a knowledge 
of the ordinary business forms and of those elemen- 
tary ideas of law and justice which women are likely 
to need as well as men in many of the exigencies of 
life. 

He recommends moreover the reading of carefully 
chosen profane authors, works of poetry and elo- 
quence, and the history of France and Greece and 
Rome. For sacred history, he advises that there 
should early be given orally a series of brief and vivid 
narrations chronologically arranged, and presenting 
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tlie noblest and mo6t iaspiring incideoU and 
aeteis of the Bible story. These be would 
preaeoted at intervals, not as tasks to be memoriKed, 
bat rather as rewards for good conduct. The topics 
for sach a aeries of narrations are given in the sixth 
chapter of hia treatiEe, and they are especially worthy 
of note becanee they are probably the first sn^estion 
of a method of teaching history from vitalised centers 
vhich is DOW attracting a good deal of attention. 
If girls are to learn any language save their own, he 
prefers that it shonld be Latin, "the language of the 
church," rather tlian Italian or Spanish. 

Fnrthermore he recommends that girls be tanght 
mn&ic and pointing, bnt with carefnl avoidance in 
mnac of eTerjthing that would Dndnly excite the 
passions, and '' mate innocent pleasnres seem too 
tame." Finally they shonld be tanght to nso their 
hands deftly in all the usnal kinds of taetefnl femi- 
nine work. 

Obvionsly we have here a very generons scheme of 
general female cnltnre, one which not merely bnsies 
the hands, but which is capable of filling both mind 
and heart so fnll of worthy and noble objects that 
there would lie small leisure for vague fancies and 
vicious desires. 

Mine, de Lambert, the foremost disciple of Fenelon, 
courageously claims for her sex the right to a suitable 
education, in which she would add to the scheme of 
Fenelou a little of philosophy, especially the Cartes- 
ian, to give precision to the girl's tliouglits and to 
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enable her to talk sensibly. She enters a vigoroBB 
protect against inclnding learning in the satne ridi- 
cule witb pedantry, by wliich doubtlees some women 
were frightened away from tbe pursuit of learning ; 
and sbe declares tbat because women have been ex- 
■olnded from things of the spirit and from the literary 
culture of letters, they have been forced to fall back 
on mere pleasures. 

Such then are the ideas which some of tbe beet 
minds of the 17th century have advanced in behalf 
of a better education for women. They show clearly 
that the principles of the Kenaissance are extend- 
ing themselves to that which is but too apt to be 
overlooked by men, — the need of a progressive in- 
tellGetnal elevation of the female sex. The credit of 
initiating this movement belongs almost solely to 
France ; for Germany took no other part in it than the 
proposal of the exiled Moravian bishop Oomeniua. 

Fenelon. 

It has already been remarked tbat besides what 
Feuelon did to promote the better education of 
women, his merits both as a highly original and in- 
genious teacher and as the author of pedagogic works 
prepared to further his views as to how instruction 
should be given, are important facts in the educa- 
tional history of the l7th century- 
He was born of a distinguished family in 1651. 
He completed his college studies at the age of twenty, 
and then at his own earnest desire he was educated 
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for tlie priesthood of whicli liie entire life made him 1 
in H\ respects s brilliant ornament. His gentle piety 
ftDd hie eaccese in his parochial dnties caused him to 
be made, it &q early age, director of an institution for 
reclaiming Protestant women to Catholicism, and it 
wts dnrinj; the ten years that he held this place that 
he wrote his treatise " De I'Edneation des Filles," 
« work which deserves all the inflnence it has exerted 
hj the Goondnefis of ite views, and by the pedagogic , 
iogentuty of its en^estions. | 

In 16$9, in tlte flower of his manhood, he was ap- 
pointed tntor to the yonng Dnke of Bnrgnndy^ 
grandson and presumptive heir of Louis XIV. The 
dnke was an intelligent but headstrong child, of a 



Iuu^a w>s uu iuu;iiigt:(ii uui iicuutiLrutig uuiiu, ui a ^^_ 
Tioleot, fierce, and ungovernable temper, and with an ^H 
overweening sense of his own importance; bnt yet ^H 
poaMBsed withal of latent possibilities which were of ^H 
tiM gnataet promise. Id taming this yonng human ^H 
tiger rad rwducing him to order, in developing hiK ^H 
^ CJomant poxrers, and in incnlcating in him those prin- 

eiploe wliidt ehoald fit him for the high destiny which 
seemingly awaited him, Fenelon displayed all that 
prudences tact, and delicacy of tonch whicli he seta 
forth so admirably in his treatise. He especially ex- 
empliliod his fav-orite idea of indirect instruction, 
vbioh he sets fortli in the 5th chapter of the treatise^ 
in the admirable series of Fables and Dialogues, soon 
to bo doeoribed, which he composed for the moral in- 
BtrnotioD of his diai^^ Hie extraordinary succesft 
with his seomingly intractable pupil caused him 
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be named AreUbisiiop of Cainbray, in wliicli i 
for nearly a score of years he displayed the yirtues of 
the primitive apoBtles, in the aimplicity of his life 
and in his services to the poor and wretched who were 
exposed to tho liorrore of war. He ended hia noble 
and pious life in 1715 at the age of sixty-four. 

On acconnt of the nearly absolute character of the 
French monarchy, and the consequent enormous in- 
ilnence whicli their princes exerted both on the ( 
tinies of the state and on the entire tone and fabric 
of society, the \itmost importance was attributed 
during the 17tli century to the training of the future 
kings and princes of France. Hence some of the 
greatest and most learned men of the age, not only 
eagerly accepted the office of \ntoY& to them, but also 
wrote text-books for their instruction, and sometimef 
treatises on tiie methods that they employed. Hence 
in France, the pedagogy of the l7th century has a 
prevailing character of something intended for 
princes, though the views that are expresBed are usu- 
ally equally applicable to all children. 

Thus the famous Bossuet and other men hardly less 
distinguished were tutors of the Dauphin, the etnpid 
and obstinate son of Louis SIV; and to penetrate 
his dull brain, Bossuet caused to be prepared the 
long-esteemed Delphine edition of the classics, be- 
sides writing himself a treatise of logic, a "Discourse 
on Universal History," and some other books, Thus- 
Feneloa prepared for the Duke of Burgundy all hia 
pedagogic works save his treatise on the education of 
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girls and the advice to s lad; vliich has previously ^H 

been referred to. That they eontribnted to his fine- ^^ 



rith a pnpil seemingly so unpromising, givea 
them an additional claim on onr attention as the 
means nsed in an intereeting pedagogical experiment. 
Theee works are the Fables, the Dialogues of the 
Dead, and the Adventures of Telemachns, which last 
was once largely nsed in the schools of this conntry 
afi a French reading book. 

Of the Fables there are thirty-six, many of which 
are of considerable length. They are all very lively 
and interesting in tone, and alt embody moral iessons 
skilfully adapted to a child of such character and such 
future destinies as the yonng prince for whom they 
were composed. A good example of this is the pretty 
«tory of Roaimond and Braminte and the magic ring 
which a fairy presented to them in turn, — showing 
the good and the bad uses to which unlimited power 
may be turned, and its fatal results, when employed 
for selfish or malevolent ends. 

Several of them were evidently intended to suggest 
to the quick-witted young prince the correction of the 
glaring faults to which he was prone, in that indirect 
or suggestive mode of instruction which Fenelonso 
greatly favored. Such, for example, are the fable of 
the Bee and the Fly, conveying a lesson ou unreasoa- 
able anger : and that of tlio youthful Bacchus and the 
Faun, in which the Faun is represented as laughing 
at the blunders of Bacchus in practising the language 
■of the gods, to whom tlie young god " said with a 
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haughty and impatient tone, ' How dareat thon langh 
at the Bon of Jove I' ' Ah,' replied the Faun without 
emotion, 'How dare the son of Jnpiter make i 
mistake 1'" To one who bears in mind the violent 
and haughty temper of the spoiled child with whom 
Fenelon had to deal, the application of fables like 
these is obvions. 

The Dialogues of the Dead form a series of seventy- 
nine conversations imagined to be carried on in the 
realm of shades by various historic or mythic person- 
ages, ranging from Hercules and the Trojan heroes to 
kings and statesmen not long dead. They evidently 
had a double purpose, viz., to give to his royal pupil 
a keener interest in historic study by familiarizing 
hito with famous men who did much to shape the 
destinies of their times, whilst at the same timeincul- 
cating wholesome ideas of many things which should 
fit the fntupe king of France to reign justly and 
wisely. 

The first purpose was analogous to the plan pro- 
posed by Fenelon for teaching sacred liistory by a 
series of interesting Bible stories chronologically ar- 
ranged. Dr. Thomas Arnold, in an essay on classical 
teaching, in 1834 suggested a similar scheme for 
teaching history by a series of striking pictures and 
biographic narrations, arranged chronologically to 
serve as nuclei for future accretions ; and twenty 
years later Drs. Spiess and Verlot embodied the idea 
in three concentric courses of historic and biographic 
narrations for German secondary schools, each course 
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reviewing and widening the course of the preceding 
one. Tlieae worke have already passed through 
many editionB. Thus this idea of Tenelon has begnn 
to bear frnit in the last half of the 19th century. 

It IB to he regretted from an educational point of 
view, that the death of the Duke of Burgundy before 
that of his grandfather, has taken from us any proof 
of the sncceBs or failure of Fenelon in his second pur- 
pose, that of training a wise, just, and virtuous king 
for France; but the character which the young man 
is said to have exhibited during his brief career, so 
far as the roseate accounts o£ princes can be trusted, 
was such as to rouse the highest expectations among 
those who knew him. 

BesidcB the Fables and Dialogues, Fenelon com- 
posed for his pupil a number of short pieces, partly 
in French and partly in Latin ; and when he had 
grown to manhood, his old tutor gave him a final 
proof of the affectionate interest in which he was 
held by writing for his guidance the " Adventures of 
Telemachue," in which the son of Ulysses is repre- 
sented as traversing various regions in a search for 
his father, and learning in his jonrneyings the art of 
governing justly under the tatorship of the goddeea 
Minerva who has concealed hei-self under the guise of 
the wise old man Mentor. This work, which was 
published without the knowledge of its author, at- 
tracted to him the lively hostility of Louis XIV., who 
considered it a criticiera upon his policy of govern- 
ment, and who prohibited all intercourse of hia 
grandson with his former tutor. 
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In all this Fenelon hue shown ub vividly bow se- 
rions IB the task of hiui who undertakes the duty of 
preparing the young for their future career, aud how 
great is the foresight aud how indefatigable the pains 
that should be exercised in acquitting one's self of 
this taBk. The meanB that he used for the accom- 
plishment of his purpose will repay a careful study by 
all educators. 

Let ua now return to the treatise on the Education 
of Girls, for a brief survey of Fenelon's i 
general education. What chiefly impreeset 
this treatise is the iioeuess and delicacy of touch 
which he thinks should be displayed in the manage- 
ment of youth, and the great erapbasiB which he laya 
upon careful moral training, the thorough develop- 
ment of estimable character. 

The refinement of his method which appears in all 
his Buggeatious, and which Professor Compajrd seems 
inclined to stigmatize as cajolery, is shown perhaps 
most obviously in his favorite mode of conveying in- 
struction indirectly or by suggeBtion, which he uses, 
not only to captivate attention by a striking example 
aptly introduced, but for the higher purpose of elicit- 
ing independent mental activity on the part of the 
pupil in the application of the truth that has been 
covertly presented. The Fables and Dialogues are 
good illustrations of this suggestive method, which it 
need hardly be said is eminently objective in its char- 
acter. 

His delicate discrimination is farther exemplified i 
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the care that be recomnietids in stndjiiig the iooate 
differences of temperament and inclination in chil- 
dren. In this he strikinglj contrastE the difference 
of treatment reqnired by thoee pifted with lively een- 
Bibiiities or weighted by dull ones, and unwittingly 
laye down the lines on which a few years later he eo 
happily trained a prince of qnick nnderetanding, but 
violent, headstrong, and haughty in no ordinary de- 
gree. 

In moral education, like most educators, he lays 
great stress on early impreeeions as deeply influencing 
the entire fotnre of children. It is strange that 
tboDgh this is BO well known there is so little practical 
realization of it by parents and teachers. Fenelon 
would especiallj have the ciiildren of more favored 
parents guarded from an inordinate idea of their own 
importance, by guarding them from the servility of 
inferiors, by letting them see that the care that is be- 
stowed on them is due less to their merit than to their 
feebleness, and by showing them that they are not 
perfect since they improve from year to year. 

Like Locke, Fenelon calls earnest attention to the 
need of eradicating tendencies to craft and cunning, 
which when deeply rooted, he thinks constitnte the 
most hopeless type of character ; and he adds to this 
what he thinks of nearly equal moment, false-shame, 
which leads to secretiveness and dissimulation : chil- 
dren should be early taught to be prudent and 
discreet without being deceitful, " The highest pru- 
dence," he says, " consists in saying little, in distrust- 
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ing oureelves much more than others, but not in 
dissembling speeches. Uprightness of conduct, and 
the general reputation of probity bring to as more- 
confidence and esteem, and consequently more advan- 
tages even of a worldly kind, than deceitful Ways." 

Moral lessons like others shonld be inculcated by 
examples and suitable narrations rather than by bald 
precepts. Thus he would choose for this instruction 
Buch events from the Bible " as, by affording pleasing- 
and magnificent images, would render religion and 
morality beautiful and sublime." He deprecates the- 
too common practice of making dress or delicacies for 
the palate, rewards for well-doiog, because of the 
moral efEects of such rewards in giving the cliild a 
false standard of value, leading liim to esteem low 
things more than high ones. He would rather bestow 
judicions praise, or give as rewards such simple and 
innocent recreations as appeal rather to the Eesthetic 
and intellectual sentiments than to vanity and sensu- 
ality. In this connection he weightily says, " Of all 
the faculties of tiie child, reason is the only one on 
which we can depend. If carefully trained it always 
grows with hia growth," In this, as in other parts of 
moral education, he is in full accord with his cotem- 
porary Locke whose "Thoughts on Education" ap- 
peared at nearly the same time. 

The most salient ideas of Fenelou on intellectual 
education may be briefly summarized. 1. He strongly 
advises the direction of the child's instincts rather 
than their repression, especially the instinct of curios- 
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ity which ehonld be guided into proper channels that 1 
it may become a sonrce of knowledge instead o£ ex- 
pending itself dangeronaly. Hence he is at one with 
the Innovators in care for observation, 2, He can- | 
tions against overcrowding children, wliile recognizing 
their characteristic lack of control over attention ; 
nor would he have them contract a liabit of accepting 
statements without due reason, 3. He counsels great 
judgment and discretion in the sdection of matters to 
be taught to the young, " Into a reservoir so little 
and so precious only exquisite things should be 
poured," he beautifully says, j 

He not only everywhere advocates, bat also ehowB 
how to practise, making learning pleasurable to youth 
and using ingenious expedients toeecnreon their part 
a delighted mental activity. Hence he strongly rep- 
robates the evil practice of setting lessons as punish- 
ments, as tending directly to connect unpleasant 
associations with what he would always have presented 
as a delight. Finally, not only in these principles, 
but also in the care that he recommends for health, 
for letting children see and feel the use for the activ- 
ities of life of all that they learn, for the exercise of 
authority mildly and without caprice, for cultivating 
judgment and reason by their use as fast as they de- 
velop, and for teaching all things, Latin included, 
through the vernacular and using thereto pretty and , 
well-illustrated text-books, — Fenelon shows himself 
in harmony with educational reformers like Comeniua. 




CHAPTER IX. 

OKATOKY OF JESCa, AND BEGINNINGS OF AMERICAN 



It might be questioned whetlier the origin of the 
important teaching congregation, the Oratory of 
JcBiiB, is an edneational fact of such prominence as to 
be made oiioof thecliaractorisfcicB of the 17th century ;. 
but when we reflect upon the iniluence it has had in 
promoting and re-shaping secondary edncation in- 
France, a most important member among civilized 
Btates, we are likely to find a sufficient reason for giv- 
ing it tliis prominence. 

This religious community was introduced in f ranotf^ 
about 1614 by Pierre de B^rulle who later became a 
cardinal. One of its leading functions was to teach. 
Intended at first for the education of candidates for 
the priesthood, its services soon extended far beyond 
these limits and included the secondary education of 
all classes. Although never by any means an aggres- 
sive body, it seems evidently to havo been considered 
by the Jesuits a quiet protest against their organi- 
zation, their methods, their spirit, and their tenden- 
cies. Hence they pursued it with unremitting hostil- 
ity, in spite of which however it so prospered that in 
fifteen years after its foundation it had charge of more 
than fifty houses or colleges, and grew rapidly in 
influence thereafter. 

(217) 
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It did ID troth come into a eileiit antagoniGin with 
t!ie Jesuits, in its form of organization, ils principlee, 
and its subjects of study, together with the spirit in 
which study was pursued. 

Its organization was purely Gallican : its superior 
resided in France, and was responsible solely to the 
arcbbiehope and to the general council of the order : 
its members were bound by no vows save the usual 
vows of the priesthood, and lience were free to quit 
the Oratory at pleasure : and the obedience of the 
brothers was a purely voluntary submission to supe- 
riors whom they themselves elected. Hence a degree 
of liberty and spontaneity was enjoyed by its mem- 
bers of which the Jesuits never dreamed. 

ItB principlcB were,— to render a cheerful obedience 
to officials and iaws that they had themselves or- 
dained : not to interfere with political matters, op, as 
one of them says, "our politics is to have no politics, 
and nothing is more foreign to our spirit than to es- 
tablish and strengthen our order by human means:" 
to leave to individual members a large degree of 
personal liberty in intclleclual matters : and, in in- 
struction, to combine a taste for profane letters with 
a love for historic facts and scientific truths, — all of 
which was in strong contrast with the practice of the 
Jeeuita. 

In the nature and range of studies pursued, the Ora- , 
torians differed not less widely from the Jesuits than 
iu organization and principles. The Jesnits made 
obligatory the use of Latin iu communication : the 
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Oratorians promoted a thorough Btndj of the raotlier 
tongue and taught all subjects in it up to the fonrth 
year of school, after which Latin was required save in 
hiBtorj? which was always taught in French. The 
Jesuits made large use of Latin themes and vci-hcb : 
the fathers of the Oratory laid quite as much stress 
on explanation of texts, on oral work, and on imita- 
tion of what had been explained. The study of the 
Jesuits was almost exclusively literary on i\\Bformal 
side, other subjects being mere aceessories to this : 
the Oratory combined instruction in the spirit of lit- 
erature with a generons measure of mathematics, 
physics, philosophy, and history; this last subject, 
indeed, was strongly emphasized and extended through 
all their classes, beginning wiHi eacred history and 
ending with the history of France. 

They united the study of geography with that of 
history, and enlivened it by the use of mural charts. 
A similar expedient to enliven the study of Latin 
grammar was also devised by one of the Oratorians, 
in the form of five charts of different colors, one for 
genders and declensions, a second for conjugations, a 
third for preterites and supines, and the other two 
for syntax and quantity. In Greek it was counted 
aufficient to be able to read it understandirigly without 
writing it; and that comparative study of languages, 
which at Port Royal gave birth to Arnauld's General 
Grammar, was not nndertakeu by the Oratory. Fi- 
nally, it may be said that in philosophy they followed 
Plato and Descartes rather than Aristotle and the 
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Bohoolmen. Id all this it may be seen that their ten- 
dency was not only away from the JeenitB, bat towarda 
the principles of the edncational reformers. 

Their discipline, while mild and winning like that 
of the Jeeaite, yet avoided the Epiritnal sabjngation, 
the espionage, and the spirit of eqaivocation which 
were so freely charged against their rivals. 

The Oratorians prodaced also authors like Bernard 
Lamy, and Thomassin, in whose works we find em- 
bodied the principles and practice of the organization 
mingled with ideas peculiar to themselves. The 
former in his '* Conversations on the Sciences," treats 
of studies in general, and of letters more than sciences. 
H's idea of edncation is that it consists of three parts^ 
acquisition of knowledge, justice of judgment, and 
rectitude of conduct ; the first of which he conceives 
to be chiefly valuable for the second, and both these 
that they may lead to the third. The resemblance of 
this to Locke's idea is sufficiently striking. 

Lamy like Fleury would have study begin with a 
good Logic, a carious perversion of the educational 
process, which would undertake to teach how to 
reason correctly before taking care to develop the 
power to reason at all, or providing materials for the 
exercise of reason. To the theory of logic he de- 
mauds that practice in mathematics and especially in 
geometry be added. " There is," he says, " no study 
fitter to exercise the judgment than geometry and 
other parts of mathematlce." In this combination of 
the doctriD" "' logic with its practice, Lamy follows 
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In language he believes in beginning witb vereioua, 
recommends a scheme having some similarity to that 
of ComeniuB, and Boggeats interlinear translations. 
He decries Latin versification, and propoees as the 
order in which Latin authors shall be stndied, Ter- 
ence, Ctesar, Sallust, Cicero, Virgil, and Horace. I 
am inclined to think we may find in a sentence of 
Lamy the hint of one of the fundamental ideas of 
KouBseau ; "we are the work of God," ^says Lamy; 
" we have therefore do reason to think we are bad," 

The key note to Thomassin is to be found in his 
idea that " there is hardly one of the claBBie authors 
of Greece and Home who does not illustrate some ob- 
scurities in Holy Writ." Hence much that he wrote 
is a plea for the study of clasBic authors from a Chris- 
tian stand-point, not only on account of the pure 
morality of many of them, but becanse he believed 
tliat at bottom their fables are mere distortions of 
Christian doctrines, derived from natural religion or 
from traditions communicated by travellers. More- 
over he fancied that Hebrew waB the original lan- 
guage, and that Greek and Latin were mere off-shoots 
therefrom ; and from the combination of these ideas, 
he was led to emphasize the importance of the study 
of etymologies leading to comparative philology. 

The materials from which this sketch of an influ- 
ential teaching congregation has been condensed, have 
been mainly derived from Prof. Compayr^'s " Criti- 
■cal History of the Doctrines of Education in France.' 
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What has beeu named as the last of the charaeter- 
iBtic facts in the edneationai history of the 17tb 
eentnry is one which has a special interest for Amer- 
icans: it is that with the begiiiniDgs of permanent 
colonization in this conntry, we have aleo the begin- 
nings of efforts for education, efforts too which in at 
least one case look towards free, general, and even 
compulsory education. Of these beginnings we must 
here content ourselves with a mere brief sketch that 
it may take its proper chronological place in the series 
of important educational facts. 

The early colonists of North America seem in all 
cases to have realized the need of education for their 
children, and to have made creditable efforts to pro- 
vide for it, the form which these efforts assumed 
differing in different colonies. In tlie colonies Bouth 
of New York, provision for education was with few 
exceptions made by private schools or by parental 
teaching of the elements of learning. Not a few of 
the wealthier families sent their sons to England for 
their training. Yet early efforts were made in Tir- 
ginia with the aid of friends in the mother conntry 
for the establishment of both schools and a college in 
that colony ; but the project failed by reason of Indian 
wars, and the money that had been raised was lost. 

To Virginia however belongs the credit of founding 
the second college on this continent, the college of 
"William and Mary. This institution was chartered 
in 1693, and received large endowments inmoney and 
lands, besides the proceeds of a tax on tobacco, and 
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the fees for tlie survey o£ the public lands which 
placed nnder its charge. Mary of the Jeading pati 
of Tirginia received their edncation within its walls; 
bnt it has in recent years fallen into a neglect and de- 
cay that is greatly to be deplored in the caae of aik' 
institution so venerable. 

The doennients of the Colonial History of New- 
York contain numerous evidences of the care o£ the' 
early Dutch settlers for the maintenance of clergy; 
and schoolmasters. The duty of patroona and citizens 
in this regard is emphasized ; taxes are decreed ; com- 
plaints are made of the misdirection of funds iutendtd 
for schools ; the salaries and fees of schoolmasters am 
defined ; the secretary of the Dutch West India 
Company stirs to emulation by pointing to tiie efforts 
of the New England colonies ; and the names of sev- 
eral of the early Dutch teachers, beginning in 1633 
with Adam Roelenstim, are preserved in these docu- 
ments or in those so industriously collected by Dr. 
Pratt, late Assistant Secretary of the New York 
board of Regents of the University. 

After New York fell into the liandsof the English, 
the chief care that seems to have been given to schools 
during the 17th century was to assure that whatever 
instruction was given should be in the English 
tongue. All teachers were required to be licensed by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury — later by the Bishop 
of London— or by the royal governor ; and some fu- 
tile efforts were made to suppress the Dutch schoolsj 
which seem to have sprang up in nearly every Dutch. 
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Hnch the most significant of the early edncational 
efforts, however, were those made in New England, 
first in Maesachnsettfi, but followed very soon by Con- 
necticut, The Boston Latin school was founded in 

1635, the next year after the settlement of the town 
was begun, and claims to be the oldest existing scliool 
in the United States, — a claim however which is dis- 
puted in favor of the scliool of the Reformed Dutch 
Church in New York which was opened in 1633. In 

1636, what has now become famous as Harvard Uni- 
versity wae founded, receiving its name from John 
Harvard, its chief early benefactor, and having forita 
foremost object the training of a learned elei'gy. 

The early years of this now wealtliy institntion, 
like those of most Amei-ican colleges, were years of a 
struggle with poverty. Its studies were marked by 
some of the same characters which we have seen in 
European schools, — a mastery of the Latin being re- 
quired for entrance, then Greek, Hebrew and two 
other Oriental tongues, logic and etliica including pol- 
itics, arithmetic and geometry, the Bible and divinity, 
a little history and less science, — snch was early Har- 
vard. 

Bat even more interesting than this early provision 
for the higher learning, was the wise interest that wae 
shown to provide instruction for all the children in 
the elements of learning. Thus in 1642 wo find the 
General Court of Massachnsetts "taking into serious 
consideration the great neglect of many parents and 
masters in training up their children in learning and 
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labor," ordering that this evil shall be remedied by 
the officers of the towns, and empowering them to 
pnniah neglect by fines or even " to put forth as ap- 
prentices the children of such as thej shall find not 
able and fit to employ and bring them np." 

Five years later, the General Court passed the law 
which is nsually counted as the beginning of the 
American common school Bystem. " It being one 
chiefe project of yt ould deluder Satlian, to keep 
men from the knowledge of ye Scripture, as in former 
times by keeping yem in an unknown tongue, bo in 
this latter times by persuading from ye use of tongues, 
yt BO at least ye true sence and meaning of ye origi- 
nal might be clouded by false glosses of saint-seeming 
deceivers,— yt learning may not be buried in ye grave 
of ol fathrs in ye churcli and commonwealth, the 
Lord assisting ol endeavors. It is therefore ordered " 
Ist, that when any town has increased to fifty fam- 
ilies it shall establish a school to teach all youth to 
read and write, the teacher to be paid either by par- 
ents and masters or by tax as the majority of the 
town officers may decide ; 2d, that towns of a hun- 
dred families shall establish a grammar school in 
which boya may be prepared for the university ; and 
3d, that a fine of 5£ be imposed on towns that shall 
fail for more than a year to obey this order. 

As the towns grew richer during the century, this 
fine for neglect was doubled and then quadrupled. 
Thus we have in these old laws the outlines of a sys- 
tem of schools, and stringent provisions for enforcing 
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obedience to them bj eomnmnities as well as individ- 
nalB. Laws of kindred tenor and with sanctions akio 
to those contained in these two acta, were in less than 
ten years passed also hy both the colonies that now 
form the state of Connecticut. In many New En- 
gland towns also portiona of the pnblic lands were 
set apart for school purposes, and MassachiisettB early 
set the example of appropriating one sixty-third of 
her public lands to create a fund for the support of 
schools. 

Such were the remarkable efEorts for edneatioa 
made by the American colonies, during the poverty, 
the weakness, and the struggles with an untamed nat- 
ure and wild men, of the first century of their exis- 
tence. These efforts appear even more remarkable 
when we consider the condition of general education 
in the mother country of most of the coloniBte, and 
generally in Europe. 

In England there is yet no thought of caring for 
the education of the poor, nor is there likely to be for 
a century to come. The instrnction of the high-born 
and wealthy is carried on either by tutors, and private 
Bchoole kept chiefly by clergymen, or in those great 
secondary schools called public schools of which we 
have seen that so many were added dnring the 16th 
century to those already existing. The studies in 
these schools follow closely that literary direction 
marked out in the preceding century by the state of 
cnltnre, and systematized by Sturm, with Latin and 
Greek, themes and versification, as their chief snb- 
Ject-matteT. 
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We have seen in France and Germany vigorous- 
and to some def^ree BuceesBful effortB to secure atten- 
tion to the vernacular in schools. Like efforts were- 
made in England hy Richard Mulcaeter in 1582, and' 
again by John Erineley, in 1612, but neither effort 
met with any favor, Brineley's book on the gram- 
mar school gives na however a view of the school 
hours which is worth noting. They extended from 
6 A. M. to 5;30 p. M. with a recess of two hours at noon' 
and two intermissions of fifteen minutes each. Thns- 
there were nine hours of school work ; and honest' 
Brinaley seems to fancy that a word of defence is- 
needed for the two intermissions lest some may think 
they do nought but play. 

In France, during tliis century, there was very little- 
effort to educate the common people. Near its closo- 
in 1685 La Salle and the order of Brothers of the- 
Ohristian Schools, which he founded, began their ef- 
forts for the gratui tons instruction of poor children,, 
and they even established a training school for the 
Bopplyof teachers suitable for their purpose, thus in. 
some slight degree mitigating the general ignorance. 
The education of the more opulent classes was largely 
in the hands of the Jesuits who were, says Compayr6,. 
the real masters of education in France; to whose 
schools must be added the rapidly growing numbers- 
of those controlled by the Congregation of the Ora- 
tory recently described. 

In Germany all classes of schools greatly suffered, 
when they were not entirely broken up, by the hor- 
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rors of the terrible Thirty Years' "War. After its close 
in 1648, the univereitieB and Becondary Bchools re- 
vived nnder the fostering care of cities and princes, 
and the methoda prevailing in them were somewhat 
bettered, with the growing regard for the vernacnlar 
and the increasing use of text-books in German ; 
whilst the study of Greek classics declined, a fact 
which Paulsen illustrates by the very small noraber of 
editions of Greek authors that appeared between the 
beginning of the 17th century and 1770. * With 
■this decline in many schools, seems to have been cor- 
>related the rise of a kind of Lutheran Scholasticism, 
marked by the study of logic and metaphysics and 
■the revival of disputations. 

Popular Bflhoolfl, where they were established, were 
■fliOBtly very bad, both from the poverty of the peas- 
antry who had relapsed into a condition of semi-bar- 
barism, and from the lack of well-instructed teachers. 
The teachers are described by Dr. Dittes as wofnlly 
ignorant of even the most elementary school Bubjects. 
Moreover various services besides teaching were ex- 
acted from the schoolmaster. He was church singer, 
organist, and clerk, secretary and servant of the bor- 
ough, and attendant at weddings and baptisms: he 
brushed shoes and clothes, split the pastor's wood, 
threshed his corn, and collected Jiis perquisites: some 
even worked at trades to eke out a wretched subBist- 
-^nce. Such multiplied and servile tasks might well 
be expected to make of the teacher a mean-spirited 
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■ creature, and a 17tli century writer who is quoted by 

F Dittes sajB of him, " Seven evil spirita possess the 

clerk or so-called village BchoolmaBter, viz., the proud^ 

the lazy, the coarse, the lying, the wicked, the- 

drunken, and the stnpid devil," to which he adds- 

Iwhat would uatarally accompany such qualities, the 
poor devil.* 
Of all the countries of Europe during the ITtb 
century, Scotland made the heat and most ECCceeBfut- 
provision for general education. An effort was made- 
in 1615, and a more effective one in 1633 for the dif- 
fusion of learning among all classea. Finally in 1696- 
a thorough- going law was enacted which required 
landlords to provide schools and school-houaea in 
every parish, to nominate masters, to pay them a, sal- 
ary ranging from 5£ to H£, and to iix the fees for 
attendance on the schools. The supervision of these 
schools was vested in the presbyteries, which could 
suspend or dismiss the master. The masters were- 
usually able to teach Latin and the elements of Greet 
beaides the usual elementary studies. As a result of 
this wise policy, the general intelligence and conae- 
quent influence of the Scots was long notable ia 
Europe, and a very great diminution is said to have 
been perceptible in the amount of crime, beggary,. 
and pauperism among the Scottish people. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

■ EDUCATION IN 1 
OENTtlRT. 



1 EIGHTEENTH 



At tlie beginning of the 18tli century edncation has ] 
already made great advances beyond the middle ages. 
Much has been done in Scotland for general education, 
and a veiy promising beginning has been made in 
New England; something is feebly attempted in the 
same direction in Germany ; and in France the efforts 
of La Salle present somo promise for the futnro. 
Secondary schools have multiplied and improved 
through the adoption of better studies and the sys- 
tematization of their work by Sturm. The universi- 
ties have mostly abandoned their Bcholastic subjectB 
and methods, and have added to their studies soma 1 
elements of mathematics, while pursuing their literal 
ary and professional work in a wiser spirit. The 
Baconian and Cartesian philosophy has already made 
itself felt, and the lYth century has closed with a 
brilliant era of discovery in which the name of Sir 
Isaac Newton is aeaociated with those of not a few 
worthy compeers. The Latin tongue has lost acme- | 
thing of its exclusive prominence, and the European i 
vernaculars have won a considerable acceptance in i 
instruction, paving thus tlie way for a more general 
education of the masses. Finally the ideas of the ] 
educational Innovators have already met with a con- 
(330) 
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eiderable acceptance in their most important points 
bj men of great influence in Germany, France, and 
England. 

The 18th century, beginning as it does nnder fluch 
auspices, is marked by a very considerable progress 
in promising directions, and by educational inove- 
ments of a high degree of interest, but not by so 
great an advance as we might be led to expect. It 
was a century of political and social unrest which cul- 
minated near its close in revolutions. This unrest, 
these eager expectations looking forward to something 
better for humanity in the future, are mirrored in the 
educational not less than in the political history of 
the century. Educationally it was a period of fer- 
mentation, of discontent with the present, its idealf, 
and achievenaents, of experiments and beginnings 
which should bear their fruits in the coming age. 

What seem to me to be the most significant and 
flharaeteristie phases of the educational efforts of the 
18th century, all bearing the stamp of the discontent 
and expectancy of the age, let us consider in the fol- 
lowing order: 1, The Pietistic movement of Francke 
which aimed to give to education a more deeply spir- 
itual character ; 2, the Real-School movement, which 
starting from an impulse given by Francke and his 
followers, strove to give to the education of students 
not looking to professional careeS'S a more utilitarian 
direction, one more obviously fitting boys for success 
in the practical affaire of life; 3, the movement for 
the professional training of teachers for their voca- 
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tion, which initiated earlier by the Jesuits and by La 
Salle, daring this century took definite form in Ger- 
many and Austria under an impnlse proceeding from 
the example and spirit of Francke ; 4, the birth at 
Halle of the modern university spirit of freedom in 
investigation and philosophizing, and the rise of a 
new idea of hnraanistic studies of which Geaner was 
the leader and Gottingen the center ; 5, the intellec- 
tual interest in pedagogic questiouB which took form 
in the remarkable theoretic works of Eollin, Eons- 
sean, and Kant ; 6, the Phil anth ro pin ic experiment 
of Basedow based on the ideas of Comenius and in- 
spired by Rousseau, whicli even in its failure exerted 
a very considerable influence in Germany and even 
beyond its borders ; 7, the beginning of the work of 
Pestalozzi ; and 8, the strengthening in Germany of 
the movement for popular education, not only through 
the efforts of several governments, but even more 
effectually by the benevolent exertions of Ton Ko- 
chow, with which movement was also correlated the 
triimiph of the vernacular in its use for school and 
nniversityinstrnction. 

I. Although the Pietistic movement centers in 
Francke, it received its original inspiration from 
Philip J. Spener, a pious Lutheran clergyman who 
died in Berlin in 1705 at the age of seventy, after 
having held high eccleaiaatical offices which were 
gained even more by his sterling spirituality of life 
and teaching than by bis remarkable eloquence. Spe- 
ner, while adopting in the religious instruction of his 
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flock aenaiblometliodg adapted to the experience of 
children and unlettered people, strove with great zeal 
to make religion a matter of the heart not less than 
of the intellect aa it had then too exclusively become, 
by treating it pedagogically after the pattern of onr 
Sayionr. 

His spiritnal successor, Angustoa Hermann Franeke, 
waa born at Lubeck in 16*53 of reapectable parentage. 
He waa early left an orphan ; received his gymnasial 
education in Gotha where the notable school reform 
then in progress may possibly have made some im- 
pression upon him ; at the age of fourteen waa de- 
clared ripe for the university ; and in his nineteenth 
year went flret to the University of Erfurt and later 
to that of Kiel wiiere he spent three years studying 
Buch branches as physics and botany in connection 
with theology. "Whilst in the university and after- 
ward in Hamburg, he gained some experience in 
teaching which had a great influence on hia future 

He found himself disguated with the cold scientific 
heartlessneesof tone of the theology and the religious 
.teaching which then prevailed, but after a period of 
deep religious doubt and conflict he attained inward 
peace in believing in a religion which embraced both 
head and heart; and partly through the influence of 
Spcner, he was imbued with that spirit of practical 
religiona zeal which issued in Pietism. 

The name Pietists given to the followers of Franeke 
at first in derision, as the name Methodists was later 
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given in England to men fnll of religiouB zeal, preB--l 
ently ceased to have any Batirieal uioaning, and be- T 
came a mere descriptive term. After a few years I 
distnrbed by petty persecntions, Francke was called to I 
Halle in 1692 by the influence of Spener, as professor 
of Greek and tlie Oriental langnages in the new ani- 
versity which was about to be founded there, assum- 
ing also the charge of a suburban ehnrch ; and there 
he remained till his death in 1727. 

The formation of that wonderful series of edacational 
and benevolent institutiouB, which now constitutes hia 
fit monument, as well as the chief ornament of Halle, ( 
was begun in the humblest way in 16&5. Pity for , 
the misery and semi-barbarism of the poor, both of 
which were aggravated by their dense ignorance, in- 
spired him, when he had found a considerable gift in 
the alms-box for the poor, to start with this a school 
for poor children in his own house, taught by an in:. 
(iig£ut student of the university. This school rapidly 
increased ; the children of well-to-do citizens were 
admitted to it for pay ; presently it was found needful 
to separate the poor children from the wealthier ones ; 
some Bona of nobles applied for admission, and sepa- 
rate arrangements were made for them ; provision 
was added for a few orphan children ; and all these, 
ander the creative benevolence of Francke, which by 
its wisdom and nnselSshness attracted large gifts 
from many quarters, became the germs of great future 
iDBtitutions. 

The poor school developed into what would now 
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be called a Biirger bcIiooI ; the Bchool for a richer 
■claaa, into a Latin school or Gymnasinm ; the school 
for iiohles into what was called a Padagogium ; and 
the provision for a few orphans into Francke's Orphan 
llouse. To these were added, as means would permit, 
a free table for poor etodents of the university, an 
oriental colleg;e, and an asylum for widows ; and, as 
sources of income, an apothecary shop, a bookstore, 
and a printing house from whose presses have issued 
millions of cheap copies of the Bible and other books. 

All this, it should be remembered, was accomplished 
by the efEorts of one man, himself poor, but whose 
faith attended by wise action proved a power to at- 
tract the aid of the rich; who at first relied wholly 
for the moans to support hie poor dependents, and to 
erect huildinga for their accommodation, on the seem- 
ingly casual gifts of the benevolent which he accounted 
providential ; and who, besides the oversight of these 
great enterprises, did duty as pastor of a church, and 
professor in the University of Halle. 

When Francke died at the age of sixty-four, the 
pupils in his three schools nnrabered over 2,200, be- 
sides which tiie teachers, inspectors, servants and 
other employees made over 300 more. In the citizen 
achool, besides the usual elementary branches, history, 
geography, and natural history were taught ; in tbe 
Gymnasium, besides Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, in- 
struction was given in mathematics, history, music, 
and geography; and the Padagogium was provided 
with a botanical garden, a cabinet of natural history, 
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physical apparatus, a chemical and anatomical labora- 
tory, and a workshop for turning and for glass-cutting. 
Especial attention is called to this list of subjects and 
appliances, in Francke's schools, because it shows the 
very considerable attention that was given to what the 
Germans term Real studies, and testifies to a note- , 
worthy comprehension of what is the right way to 
present such studies. It was this feature of these 
schools through which they became the precursors of 
the Real school movement by which Germany con- 
tinues to be so deeply stirred, and which has spread 
to other countries, our own among the number. 

A second notable feature of Francke's organization^ 
was the provision which he made for some prelimi- 
nary training of a professional kind for those who were 
to teach in his schools. The teachers were taken 
from the students of the university, and as the num- 
bers in the schools increased, the force of that truth 
which Eatich had proclaimed doubtless became mani- 
fest, that teaching is an art that must be learned be- , 
forehand to some extent, or else acquired at the 
expense of pupils, and too often with irremediable 
harm to them. Hence in 1707 Francke formed a 
kind of Tea cher s' Seminary for those who should 
afterwards teach in his schools, in which for two 
years they were trained and boarded free of cost on 
their pledge to teach afterwards in his institutions 
for at least three years. 

In trainiiig these men, he laid great emphasis on 
combining with instruction also education, i. e., care- 
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iul moral and relifjions training, also oil order and 
method, on care for the pupil's individuality, and on a 
convereationa! and developing procednre instead of 
tlie prevailing mode of formal exposition. Time I 
apprehend that he did more than had ever before 
been done toeBtablish a permanent teachers' vocation, 
and became the forerunner of the Teachers' Semi- 
\nariea which during the century began to spring up 
in Germany. This is said remembering what the 
Jesuits had already done in this direction, but remem- 
bering also tliat with them teaching was merely a 
stage in the period of the novitiate, and mostly ended 
with the full admieeion of the novices into the order. 
A third peculiarity of Francke's institutions was 
that which gave to him and his adherents the name 
Pietists. They were "especially characterized by 
their prevailing Chnstiau or perhaps Pietistic ele- 
ment, which appears in their many devotional exei^ 
cises, in the neglect of the Greek classics for the New 
Testament, and in the study of Hebrew for the un- 
derstanding of tiie Old Testament." A less friendly 
account says " They heaped devotion on devotion. 
At every opportunity there was prayer, preaching, 
exhortation, and singing." It was alleged that by the 
emphasis laid on religions exercises thesecularstudies 
were somewhat neglected, or at least unduly belittled 
in comparison with the attention that was paid to the 
soul's welfare. Though it is possible that this is some- 
what ovei-stated for the schools during Francke's 
* ' there is no reaeon to doubt that under his sue- j 
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, in whom religious zeal was not tempered by 
liis strong practical eense, his religiona ideas were 
pnshed even to caricature. 

It is also iDentioned as another peculiarity of thi 
schools that pupils occupied places in different clasBCS 
or grades according to their progress in different 
studies, e. g., thej might be in a fifth year class in 
Latin, and in a second or third year class in mathe- 
matics, or vice versa. 

It may readily be imagined that the zealous yonng- 
men trained in Francke's schools would be likely, 
wherever they went as teachers, to disseminate his 
ideas and make them widely influential in education. 
How real and how important was this influence, be- 
qomea apparent in the rise of the Real School idea, 
and the springing up of Teachers' Seminaries, in 
both which movements Francke's men were leaders. 

II. We have seen the practical direction of studies 
in Francke's schools, which ran parallel with the em- 
phasis laid on religious exercises, and which was 
manifested, not only in the introduction of studies 
properly called Real, and in the observational way in 
which they were to be taught, but also in the purely 
practical ends that were proposed in the study o£ 
Greek and Hebrew, that they might be used for the 
better understanding of the Scriptures. Francke's 
aim in education was "Godliness and Prudence"; 
and to the latter corresponded the practical direction 
of studies in which was enclosed the germ of the 
Real-school movement. 
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In the more practical direction of stiidicB, Francke 
by no means stood alone. The nniversity of Halle, 
as is shown bj its list of stndies outlined by Paulsen 
{p. 361), was a center of influence in this respect, 
where the free-thinking Tlioinasins was in intellectual 
sympathy with the Pietist Francke, and where Chris- 
tian Wolf becaino famous, through whose compends 
" Philosophy learned to talk German and found access 
to general caltnre." 

Associated with Francke in hia work was Chrieto- 
plier Semler wlio early showed a marked preference 
for practical studies, and had in 1706 received a strong 
endorsement of his ideas from the Berlin Society of 
Sciences. The name Real school seems to have been 
first used by Semler in 1739 in a report on his " math- 
ematical, mechanical, and economic Heal school in 
Halle," in which he designates as the snbjecta of such 
a school, besides religion which as a Pietist he wonld 
naturally emphasize, " the useful and in daily life 
wholly indispensable sciences^" like mathematics, 
drawing, geography, history, natural history, agricul- 
ture, etc., in which he lays stress on the observational 
treatTnent of the varioue subjects. It is obvions that 
the ideas of Comenius have struck root, and that his 
text-books, especially the Orbis Pictne, are beginning 
to bear fruit. 

In more than one high educational quarter, at 
abont this time, we find complaints of the lack of 
adaptation of studies to the destination of pupils. A 
single example must suffice. In 1742, Schottgen, 
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rector of a bgIiooI in Dresden, after complaining 

Bcbools are arranged with a. view to learning 
and that cliildren who arc destined to bueiness 
are forced to learn Latin which is nseless to them, to 
the neglect of what wotild he iiBoful to mechanics, 
artists, or merchants, advises that special classes be 
organized for eucli pupils. Be ends by saying, "I 
know raj proposal is already rejected before it haa 
been brought to light ; but if what there is in it is 
not yet ripe, we will wait until the time for it ar- 
rives," This is bnt a specimen of an educational 
feeling of mingled discontent and expectation that 
was constantly growing stronger, and of which the 
Real Bchool movement was one expression. 

. Tlio first Real eehool of any note was established in . 

( Berlin in 17i7 by Johann Julius Ilecker, an adherent 
of the ideas of Francke; and in tlie succeeding year 
there was added to it a seminary for teachers. Like 
most new enterprises, this seliool and those whicb 
followed it fell into errors and extravagances, the 
most serious of which was the great mnltiplieity of 
the studies that were attempted to be presented, inso- 
much that not less than eleven hours per day were re- 
quired for school work ; there was also an effort to edu- 
cate for special callings. With time and experience, 
however, such schools have fitted themselves 
place in the school syetem of Germany, as schools of 
modern cnlture parallel to the schools of classical 
training, and what has recently occurred in Prussia 
would indicate that their modern side is to be spe- 
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cially emphasized. The iiiflnence of the idea that 
underlies them has become very apparent far beyond 
tlie boundaries of Germany, 

III, The movement for the professional training of 
teachers for their work which was initiated in this 
century was unquestionably much the most significant 
educational fact in the century, and fraught with the 
most important consequences to the future of educa- 
tion. Hitherto in the world's history, men had served 
a long and tedious apprenticeship to various arte and 
trades, or had labored years with patience to master 
the learning, the theory, and the technique of the 
several professionB ; hot curiously enough, the science 
and the art which comprehends in itself the most 
■efEeetive mode of presenting and masten'ug sciences 
and arts, trades and professions, had been strangely 
ignored. 

Sages and philosophers in all ages had dwelt im- 
pressively on the vigor and permanence of the impres- 
sions made on young minds, and on the decisive 
influence they exert in shaping the whole tenor of 
life and in determining the destiny of human beings, 
without appearing to have dreamed that the persons 
to whom was to he entrusted a task so difficult and so 
delicate had need of any special training for their im- 
portant duties. Hcuce the vocation of teaching had 
been left wlioliy to chance, and as we have seen, had 
too often fallen into the hands of those who, with i 
certain modicum of literary acquirements, had beei 
found unfit for other employments. 
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Even tlioee persons who were less heedless, had 
adopted withont due consideration one or tho other 
of two vague and baseless theories, of which one 
made the ability to teach successfully wholly depend- 
ent on knowledge of the Bnbject-matter to be taught, 
as if a knowledge of materia raedica, for example, 
would suffice to give skill in prescribing for varioos 
human ailments, — whilst the other rested on a shad- 
owy notion of something analogous to animal in- 
stinct, called inborn capacity to teach, which displays 
itself spontaneously, as a dog barks or a canary sings. 

We have seen that it was the chief merit of Raticli 
that he clearly conceived the necessity of an art of 
teaching, and his misfortune that he illustrated tlie 
truth of his idea by the disasters of his career. We 
have seen the success of the Jesuits which was largely 
due to the care with which they trained and snpi 
vised the teachers in their schools. An attempt was 
made about the beginning of the 19th century by 
the Grand Duke of Gotha to establish seminaries for 
the training of teachers in his dominions, but it i 
ceeded so ill that it was soon given up. Hence the 
significance of Francke's arrangement for training" , 
teachers, which by its success became the forerunner ' 
of the system of Teachers' Seminaries. 

In 1748 Ilecker established such a seminary in con- 
nection with his Real school, and in 1753, this was 
adopted by Frederick the Great as a state institution, : 
tbus becoming one of the first two or three j 
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inatitntioiis for the professional training of teachers. * 
From this time forward the number of ench eetab- 
liahments rapidly increased, bo that by the end of 
the century about thirty existed in the varions Ger- 
man states. 

Dittes Bays of them that in tlie beginning and for 
a long time afterwards tliey were merely ac'cesBories 
to otJier educational institntions, and that chief em- 
phasis was laid in tliem on sectarian instruction, on 
agricultural branches, and on preparing teachers to- 
be serviceable as organists and choristers. The 
teachers were to be prepared to eke out tiieir subsist- 
ence, by adding to their meagre pay from the schools 
gains from other industries. Still it was a beginning 
of professional training despite its shortcomings. 

The term Normal School by wbieli teachers' semi- 
naricB are generally known in America has so far not 
been used for a reason that will now appear. The 
first noteworthy school to which that name was ap- 
plied, was founded in Vienna in 1771 as a 7nodel 
school to which was attached a school for the training 
of teachers. Its first director says of it, "Its chief 
purpose is this, that it may serve as an example to all 
other schools in and around the city and in the coun- 
try ; that in all other schools as well the teachers as 
the pnpils may through it be sustained in zeal and 
right procedure; that especially both spiritual and 
secular schoolmasters, who are hereafter to be ei 
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ployed in the iostmction of youth, may in it be in- 
stracted and trained in the hnmanities; and that 
-these may go out from here even as from a center into 
all the schools of the land, and, in accord with the 
new mode of teaching here acquired which is estab- 
lished and brought into use in conformity with nature 
and the spiritual powers of man, may be able to give 
uniform instruction to the youth who are intrusted to 
their care." * 

This school was obviously expected to exert its in- 
^uence, quite as much by serving as a model on which 
other schools should be formed, and in accordance 
with whose practice they should shape their methods, 
as by furnishing a few trained teachers to the system. 
It was, says Dr. Dittes, at the same time elementary 
school, Real school, and Teachers' Seminary, and 
hence bore a stronger likeness to the form into which 
many of our American Normal schools have grown, 
than to the Teachers' Seminaries and Training colleges 
of Europe. 

Besides these schools for the training of teachers 
chiefly for the elementary schools, provisions began 
to be made in this century for the professional prepa- 
ration of teachers for the secondary schools, by the 
establishment in some of the German universities of 
*' seminaries," and lectures on the teaching of German 
-and the classic languages, and on pedagogic matters 
in general. The account which Paulsen gives of 
Gesner's pedagogic Seminar, in the newly-founded 

* Dittes, Gesch. der Erziehung and des Unterrichts, p. 217. 
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THiiverBity of GiittiDgeD, and of the motives which 
prompted it, is bo intereeting and so much to the 
point, that I give it with little abbreviation. 

After stating that " the Tiniversallj felt want waB 
teachers better prepared for their calling," he qnotes 
the opinion of Buddaens that "the origin of the 
whole evil lies in tlie fact that men arc placed in 
charge of the schools who are better fitted for any- 
thing else than for teaching, who are indeed in a con- 
dition neither to think, nor to live, nor even to speak 
correctly."^" The weightiest cause, liowever, is that 
the universities almost wholly neglect the preparation 
for the teacliers' calling. What the theologue, or the 
jurist, or the university professor needs is taught in 
the university, but not what the Echoolmaster needs. 
Men must therefore bo taken for school offices wlio- 
have been prepared for other callings." 

Moved by these considerations, abont 1738 Gesner 
established in Gottingen a pedagogic seminar, and 
conducted it himself nearly twenty-five years. " The 
introductory direction of the school ordinance deeig- 
nates as the end of the institution 'to furnish goodj 
well-prepared teachers of which there is a lack in 
most places, and to that end to permit a certain num- 
ber of snch meu who devote themselves to the teacher's 
vocation, to be guided in our university to their achoof 
studies, so that to those who have to occupy school 
offices, or on the other baud to seek out good teaehere 
for their children, opportunity may he ofEered to 
meet with such.' — The husineae of the e 
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iiiisten,Bsappcan from its entire anrnngement. The 
membefs, nine ia munbo-fVere tbeoloeaes ; bat besides 
-their theological conrae, thej vere boand to pnrsne a 
phikeojdiMal eoarae embatsng ill tlie bnncbee of 
^le philosophic faealty. DUthemitic&, pbv^ics, bistorj, 
am] geognpbj. 

'^The philosophic studies in the oaiTOwerEeiise,the 

director of the Seminxr presented to them, and 

csoeed them once a week to diepcte thereopon in 
Latin. Farther, he presented to them, withont ex- 
clnding other tilings, in two boora daily a general 
iostmction on the art of teaching (Infonnationswerk); 
.... Latin and Greek grammar with constant referraice 
to school instmcdon ; in the earae way Latin and 
Greek anthors to show their proper school treatment ; 
and also the most needfnl things out of rhetoric, po- 
etics, and antiqnitiee. FinallT, that the semiuaristfi 
mig)it have a chance to pnt their own hands to the 
informationswert-, thej were on the one side admon- 
ished to seek everywhere intercourse with children, 
and in especial were to he admitted to give some 
Inatmction in the schools of Gottiogen." 

The example of Gesner was followed bj not a few 
of the nniversities, the lectures on pedagogy as an 
art, being sometimes if not always, given by the pro- 
fessor of PhiloBophy. Thns the pedagogic lectures 
of the celebrated Kant near the close of the century, ■ 
were given as a natural adjunct to hia philosophic 
work. These we shall have occasion to examinsil 
later. 
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H Thus during the 18th century, we see the definite 
W beginnings of professional training for teachers of 
both higher and lower schools, and its adoption as an 
afiair of the state. It has not yet assumed very great 
proportions, has hy no means become ideal in its char- 
acter, and is almost entirely confined to Germany and 
Austria; but from this significant beginning, it has 
spread widely during the present century to all parts 

tof Europe and America, and in the last two decades 
has caused the foundation of chairs of pedagogy in 
several Scottish and American universities. 

IV. The change in the spirit of university work 
which began during the IStli century in the universi- 

Ities of Germany, and which has spread thence till it ' 
is now recognized as the genuine modern university 
spirit, together with the change which was wrought 
in the entire spirit and idea of humanistic instruction, 
deserves to be considered as a very noteworthy char- 
acteristic of the educational history of the centnry. 
In the one change Halle was the leader, in the other 
Gottingen. 
Although universities had been centuries in exist- 
ence, they had not yet, it might be said, attained 
their intellectual and spiritual majority. They had 
not hitherto, so far freed themselves from dependence 
on the ideas of the past as to assume a position of in- 
dependent leadership in the various realms of inves- 
tigation and of thought. In freeing themselves from 
the domination of scholasticism, they had passed 
□nder the wiser and more elevating domination of the 
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master minds of G-reece aad Rome ; and in exchang- 
ing echotasticism for humaniEoi, they bad rather 
changed masters, than rid themselves of the spirit of 
Biibordination. Aristotle and Cicero took with them 
the thrones vacated by Peter the Lombard, Duns 
Scotns, and Thomas Aqninas. 

Bnt in 1711, Gundliog in Halle, in a ptiblic disw 
sertation propounded the qnestioD, "What is the 
office of the university i " and boldly answered it in 
V this wise ; — the true office of the university is "To 
\giiido to the capability of distinguishing truth from 
tfalsehood, ... which is impossible if any limits what- 
lever are set to free investigation." It was, says 
/Panlsen, "an unheard of speech.'" It gave the first 
(definite fomiulation of the modern university spirit, 
the spirit of independence in philosophizing, and of 
' freedom in the investigation of all possible qnestioDS 
and in declaring the result of one's own free thought, 
and research. 

Before the close of the century, nearly all of the 

universities show a profound change from the olden, 

tack of independence "in the direction of a free and. 

\ independent scientific investigation;" and a curious 

I index of the change is the displacement of Melanch- 

1 then, the 16th centnry " preceptor Germanise," whose 

compends merely formulate the acquisitions of the 

past, by Christian Wolf, " professor Germanife," to 

whom " Seaaon is the sole and final jndge of true and 

false, and who asks us not to believe, bnt to doubt, to 

test, and finally to gain conviction solely by the ne^ 

cesflity of reason." j 
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While thie elevating change in the spirit of tbe 
nniverBities was radiating from Halle, a change 
eqnally eignificant for the future of the secondary 
schools, in the entire spirit of huuiaiiistic inutruction 
and in the ideas by which it was actnated, was begin- 
ning at Gottingen, of which J. M, Gesner was the 
leading spirit. During the preceding century buman- 
iatic studies had degenerated into mere language 
Btudy, pursued for style, or aa a means of access to the 
Bources of theology and law. Authors were read, not 
to clarify taste, nor to widen knowledge, but to in- 
crease the. stock of words and turns of expression. 

Ernesti in 1738 aptly describes this reading and its 
results ; — " The stupor pedagogiaua comes necessarily 
from the reading of the ancients when it is directed 
exclusively to style. We see then in them, not at all 
what is said, how it is said, with what skill and ele- 
gance it is said, but merely formolffi of expression 
which are treasured up for future use. Thus it hap- 
pens, as I have observed in many cases, that when 
pupils have read a work and can translate it into 
German, they are by no means able to state its im- 
port and the manner in which it is executed ; but if 
you qnestion them on the phrases and formnlte that 
occur, they know these thoroughly. Hence the youth 
go from the school more stupid than they enter it." 

Paulsen, in describing the Halle pedagogy which 
was typical of the time says, " the literature of the 
ancients appeared as a tolerably superfluous addition 
nhich served merely to an occasional learned man a 
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a quarry for polyhistoric indostry in collecting. 
Hence it is not etmn^e tbat men liad lost faith in Bncb 
studies ; and that they were pursued in the schools 
lifelessly and joylessly from custom as a mere routine. 
It was obvious tbat unless a. great change was made, 
humanistic study would die of inanition. 

The change tbat was undertaken by Gesner at 
tiogen, ably seconded by Ernesti, bis successor in tho 
Thomas acJinle in Leipsic, was in reality a revolution. 
1 The classic authors were restored to honor as masters 
I of thought, instead of being used as illustrations of 
J grammar rules, or as mines of words and forms of 
expression by working which diligently, boys might 
be enabled to speak Latin with tolerable correctness. 
They were to be used rather to instil into youth the 
qualities by which they are characterized , or, as Er- 
nesti expressed it, "that from early youth we may 
absorb by intercourse with the wisest and roost ele- 
gantly cultured men, the doctrines of philosophy and 
worldly wisdom, whilst at the same time learning at 
first to recognize and appreciate, and then gradually 
to appropriate to ourselves their clearness, dignity, 
and grace, their sagacity and force, their elegance of 
speech and propriety of statement." What was now 
to be aimed at was therefore the ability imaginatively j 
to live and think with the ancient masters of thought, I 
and to become thereby wiser and more finely cultured ] 
men. 

To this end, all the aids by which the past might 
be restored to its integrity were diligently studied and 
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need by Gesner, by his eminent snccesaor Heyne, and 
later at Halle by F. A. Wolf, the father of high phil- 
ological research. This influeDtial trio, by their own 
diligent efforts, aad more effectively by the great 
number of thoroTighiy trained teachers whom they 
sent forth into the secondary schools, completely revo- 
Intionized hnmanistic instruction in Germany, and 
placed it on that firm footing which it has ever since 
retained. 

It is not fitting to close this notice of the rise of 
the new Humanism, without due mention of one who 
formulated not a few of the arguments by which 
humanistic study is wont to be defended against at- 

t tacks, — Friedrich G-edike, who died in 1803 before 
reaching his fiftieth year, director of a famous school 
in Berlin. "The ancient literature," he declares, "is 
and remains, source of our science. Stop up the 
springs, and the streams will run dry. No stndy is 
fio fitted to awaken and to stimnlate all the slumber- 
ing powers of the spirit, to prepare the soul for all 
possible Bcionces, as this, if only it is pursued in a 
philosophic way, and conformably to the rules of a 

I right method." He urges that if one totally forgets 
bis classics in after life, he cannot lose that culture 
and suppleness of spirit derived from them ; that 
their remoteness in time and in ideas is a great advan- 
tage, "Since this strangeness, this transportation into 
remote lands and times has the greatest cultivating 
power for the spirit" ; and that the difficulties which 
grow out of their remoteness is another advantage, 
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since " they giv^e strenuous exercise to the powers and 
so strengthen them," whilst " our indigenous litera- 
ture affords pleasure, but without labor." 

Thus the new Humanism passes from the 18th 
century, perfected in all its appointments for afford- 
ing an elegant and many-sided culture, and equipped 
with the arguments by which it may repel all future 
attacks of educational Philistines. 
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OHAPTEK Xr. 

EDCOATIONAI. TKEATIBEB OF THE EIOHTEENTH 



Section 1st.— BolliQ. 

T. Of the odncational works that appeared in this 
century, three have a special iotereBt, viz., Rollin's 
Tr eatise of S tudiea, Eousseau's Emile, and the lectures 
oTEant on~l*edagogy ; tlie first of which is a system- 
atic treatise on belles-lettres studies and naoral and 
religions training ; the second, an entlmsiastic theory 
of education from the standpoint of its author's pe- 
culiar ideas, a theory, however, which has had a wide 
influence; and the third, the pedagogical views of 
one of the greatest pliilosophera, views which are al- 
ways weighty and unusually suggestive. We will 
consider these works in the order in which they were 
published. 

Oliarlee KoUin was b(V"jn -1661, and was the son 
of a pcor bat. reBpeetaDle ineSiamc in Paris, His 
remarkable youthful promise caused him to be edu- 
cated at the College du Plessis ; he was appointed 
professor of rhetoric at the age of twenty-six; and 
was twice elected to the dignity of Rector of the 
university of Paris, in which office he distinguished 
himself by useful reforms in both studies and disci- 
pline, that left an enduring mark on the university. 
(253) 
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Iq hie later yesra, he pablUhed ao Ancieot History, 
once very faiuon aod still somewhat read, which was 
written chiefly with a view to the iostnictioii of . 
youth and to vindicate to men the ways of God in I 
history. He died in 1741. 

Hie interest for us id a history of edDcation centres 
in hie "Traite dea Etudes," which Villemaia pro- 
rioiincod " a monument of good senee and taste," and 
Voltaire, " a book forever useful." It is certainly a 
moBt remarkable treatise, for the time when it ap- 
peared, 172<>-28, and is still worth the consideration 
of educators, not only for the jadiciousneee of its 
views on moral and religious education, but because 
lie aocoinpanies hie suggeetione on methods with abun- 
dant epecitiGatioiis and illuBtrative examplee. The 
doctrines of the treatise have had an enduring influ- 
ence on the French colleges ; and the interest that it 
attracted in England is attested by a translation into 
English that I have recently seen bearing a date prior 
to 1750. As the work originally appeared it consisted 
of seven Books and a Preliminary Dissertation, to 
which later was added a Book on primary education. 

In the Dissertation and the 7th Book "On the In- 
ternal Government of Classes and Colleges," Roliin 
gives at large his views on moral and religious educa- 
tion, most of which have now become educational 
com niun places. A few things will however bear 
repetition even now, " It is virtue only," he says, 
" which fits men to fill public positions rightly, 
ia tlie good qualities of the heart which give 
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other qnalitiee, and which, while nuitking the true 
merit of the man, render him also a fit instrument 
for promoting the well-being of society." This troth 
certainly is as needful to be emphasized to-day as 
when Rollin uttered it. 

Again, with regard to moral and religious impres- 
sions, he considers all stated lessous ineSectnal, since 
they put the jonng on their guard and are apt to close 
their hearts; while the lessons of celebrated men id 
history which occur in their reading, seeming to be 
presented by chance, are unsuspected and may be 
made effective by judicious remark. "Not," he aa- 
gacionsly remarks, " that I believe it needful to insist 
much on moral reflections. The precepts which relate 
to morale ehuuld be short and eharp, and hurled like 
a dart. This is the surest means of cansing them to 
gain a permanent lodgment in the sonl." 

In the counsels which he gives for the training of 
youth and which he arranges under thirteen heads, he 
follows closely in the footsteps of Fenelon and Locke 
to both of whom he acknowledges his indebtedness; 
but he mingles in his treatment of their common 
opinions, happy remarks of his own, one of which is 
worth qnot in g as a specimen of many: "The sov- 
ereign skill in education consists in knowing how, by 
a happy temperament, to ally a strength which holds 
children without repelling them, with a gentleness 
which wins without softening them," 

In turning now to his discussion of studies, I desire 
to call especial attention — (1) to the stress that he 
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lays opon the Btudj of the mother tongne, and 
means which lie proposes to acquire elegance 
use ; (2) to hie ideas in regard to the teaching of Greek 
and Latin ; (3) to the emphaaiB witli which he recora- 
menda the study of liistory and the method by wliich 
he would have it taught ; and (4) to his earnest recom- 
mendation of the training of observation by true 
object teaching. 

(1) Rightly to estimate the merit of Rollin in what 
he proposes for the cultivation of the mother tongue, 
it should be borne in mind that the use of one's ver- 
nacular was little practised in schools or among the 
learned, that ItoHin had himself written little save in 
Latin to the age of sixty, and that his sketch of a 
method of teaching the veroaciilar was probably the 
first that was ever published since the scheme of 
Qaintilianin his Institntes. 

This will be likely to increase onr admiration for 
his pedagogic sagacity, since he recommends and 
shows definitely how to use every means now em- 
ployed by the most enlightened educators in the 
teaching of their mother tongue, viz,, early care for 
articulation and pronunciation, and for the correct 
use of words : grammatical study ; literature ; trans- 
lation from other languages; and composition. 

In grammar, ho advisee that the knowledge of 
principles should be made progressive, that these be 
carefully applied in the pupil's reading with exact 
reasons for the use of all words, that the rules should 
be carefully chosen with omission of all that are but 
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little naed or are beyond tlieeomprehenBion of pupils, 
and tliat but little be given eacli day in a pleasing 
manner under the guiae of conversation or of consult- 
ing pupils abont proper forms of expression. 

Ah to literature, be proposes a list of good Freneb 
autbors of his day, especially historians, which he 
would have read and explained a half-hour daily ; 
and he gives models of the mode of exposition, the 
«tymological and grammatical remarks, the philolog- 
ical explanations, tlie observations on style, and the 
moral reflections whioh might appropriately be intro- 
duced. He also makes the novel but sensible sugges- 
tion that when the taste and judgment of youth are 
somewhat matured, it would be well to introduce 
brilliant but eophiBtical anthors for anal;siB and crit- 
icism. 

Of translation, its difficulties, and exigencies, and 
of the character of good translations, he treats fully, 
with many examples of translations by good authors 
compared with the originals, and tbeir merits or de- 
fects pointed out. Composition be would have begin 
with brief stories or fables, advancing to letter- writing 
witli care for its proprieties, and this followed by de- 
ecriptions and narrations on familiar subjecte, para- 
phrases of passages from classic authors, and finally 
free treatment of subjects suggested by the pupil's 
reading. 

This is a full and generous course of study of the 
mother tongue, so skilfully carried out and so well 
illustrated by examples that the best practice of 
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^B modern schools caa safest little to improve it nre ^H 
^P in details. It would be interesting to know how far ^H 
that skill in the nse of their own tongue which marks 
weil-edncated Frenchmen, is dae to the coDtinDiDg 
infltience of the course and methods so^ested by 
Eollin. 

(2) Rollin lays little emphaais on Greek, in which 
he thinks it safficient that bojB should be able to read 
^L anthors nnderstandingly ; bat, after the manner of 
H his time, he deems it essential that Latin should be 
^1 mastered for all the uses of a current language. Yet 
^m in this he would have the early inEtmctiou given in 
^M French, '^because in every science and in all knowl- 
^M edge, it is natural to pass from a thing known and 
H clear to one unknown and obecnre." The neceeearj 
^m inflected forms, and the commonest principlee of syu- 
^M tax, he would have early applied in the reading of 
^M easy passages from authors rather than in attempts to 
^M write Latin as was then common, additional rules 
^M being supplied only so fast as they are needed or as 
^B> fair occasions can be made for their use. The writ- 
^m ing of themes he would reserve for a much later 
H stage of progress when boya shall have acquired a 
^^ considerable stock of words and forms of expression, 
^K requiring them however to use what they possess in 
^H translating easy sentences into Latin. 
^H No haste is to be made, siuce " they will learn fast 

^H enough if they learn well." He proposes an order 
^B^ for the exposition of authors in advanced study, 
B which, in accordance with his unique but excellent 



method, he illustrates by abundant examples in con- 
siderable passages from authors, which are expoanded 
as models for students and young professors. In gen- 
eral, it may be said that the reforms in clasaie inetme- 
tion which he proposes, are in the direction of that 
new and enlightened Humanism, which at a little 
later date began to make its appearance in Germany. 

(3) The aim that Rollin proposes in the study of 
history is, " To form the mind and heart of youth, to 
inspire in them a taste for reading especially historic 
reading, and to make them understand the good they 
may derive from it"; and he declares bis belief that 
when properly taught it becomes a school of morals- 
for all men, and hence is " the firet master that sbonld 
be given to the yoong." What he conBiders right in- 
struction in history will be guided by the following 
principles, — to bring into it clearness and order by 
due attention to geography, and by a proper frame- 
work of chronology, with few but important dates; 
to observe the customs, laws, and usages of nations ; 
to search most of all for truth ; to seek the causes of 
events with diligence ; to make a careful study of the 
characters of nations and of their great men ; to ob- 
serve whatever concerns morals and the proper guid- 
ance of life, and especially what has relation to re- 
ligion. 

More than a third of his treatise is devoted to an 
illnstration of these principles, in a series of striking^ 
historic pictures drawn from ancient times. Nay 
more, deploring the lack of a work on ancient history 
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«nitable for youth in colleges, he supplied this lack a 
few years later by his well-known History ; bnt, be- 
lieving "that the natural order demands that in 
history we advance from the ancient to the modern, 
and not deeming it possible to find time during the 
conrae of the college classes to stndy that of France," 
he omitted it. For this Profeaaor Compayr6 seems 
disposed to blame him, instead of being thankfnL that 
a man already seventy years old, undertook so much 
out of a pure regard for the interests of youth. 

(4) What Rollin suggests for the training of the 
senses occurs in the 6th Book of his treatise, under 
the head of Philosophy. In this he includes physics 
and natural history, together witli what we now under- 
etand by pliiloeophy. He remarks, " I give the name 
* Physics for Children,' to a study of nature which 
calls for little but the use of the eyes, and which 
for this reason is in the power of every one, even of 
children. It consists in giving attention to the ob- 
jects which nature presents tons, in regarding them 
with care, and in adrairiag their various beauties, but 
without seeking into their hidden causes, which is the 
province of the physics of the scientist. I say that 
■even children are capable of this, for they have eyes, 
and do not lack curiosity." 

lie proposes a series of object lessons drawn from 
plants and animals, which he recommends to mingle 
aptly with brief retlections " suited to form the heart, 
and to load through nature to religion." He crowns 
all this by giving sensible practical directions to 
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teachers how to prepare themselves for giving theee 
object lessons siiccessfally, foreseeing every difficnlty- 
that is likely to arise, and striving iu this as in every 
other branch he teaches, to make his treatise a prac- . 
tical guide to teachers. 

When we consider that, thongh reformers libe- 
Comenins and Locke liad for nearly a century insisted 
on the proper use of the senses, the scheme of EoHiD 
is doubtless the first definite proposal of a means, 
pleasant and not over-loaded to accomplish a purpose- 
long considered desirable, and that it is even so well 
conceived that it might now be profitably copied, we- 
shall find new occasion to admire the pedagogical sa- 
gacity of its author. 

Finally, what we ought especially to admire itt 
Rollin is the spirit of practical pedagogic helpfnlness- 
that characterizes every part of bis treatise. Like 
the skilful architect, ho accompanies all his plans with, 
clear and definite specifications. Whether in moral 
teaching, or in the various belles-lettres branches, or 
in the training of the senses, he illnstrates all the 
plans he proposes with examples so nnmerous, so 
wisely chosen, and so thoroughly presented, as to 
make their adoption by young professors, easy. In 
this he certainly had no predecessors among writers- 
on edncation ; nor since his day have there beea 
many who, in this respect, have equalled him. 
Section 2d.— Ronsseati. 

There are few books which a man of taste who i 
interested in educational questions would be likely b 
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read with greater pleasiiie than KonEsean's Emili 
There is certainly none in which the reader 
of greater judgmeut and more constant care, that 
may disentangle the valaahle educational truths it 
presents, from the maze of hrilliant Eophisms and 
striking paradoxes in which they are often enveloped, 
and which are the more dangerous because the author 
himself evidently presents them in good faith, and 
urges them with an elegant warmth and grace that 
few can wholly resist. Nor Jb there any other work 
■on education of which it is so difficult to give a brief 
butsatiafactoryaccount, — an account that shall fairly 
present the author's most prominent ideas with some- 
thing of his own coloring, emphasizing that to which 
he gives emphasis, and overlooking no importaut error, 
yet being blind to no important truth. 

This difficulty arises in part from his carelessness 
about consistency ; but still more from the fact that 
his plan of carrying an individual presented under 
the name of Emile through what he considers a typi- 
cal course of normal development, from infancy to 
adult years, not stopping even with his marriage, but 
exhibiting the results supposed to follow from such 
a training when his hero falls into divers unlooked-for 
misfortunes, — gives opportunity to this erratic geniuH 
to discuss all kinds of social, political, moral, and re- 
ligious questions, which he introduces so ingeniously 
, that they seem wholly germane to the pedagogic mat- 
ter in hand, but end often by wholly obscuring 

It is easy to select a certain number of maxims 
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KoDSBcan, or even sometiines to cull their oppOBites, 
and to call them his fundamental pedagogic ideas. 
This a number of persons have done, but without any 
very close agreement on what is fundamental. Von 
Raomer more wisely has attempted an abstract quoted 
in the author's own worda under proper heads, bnt 
no abstract however fairly made, can give a just repre- 
sentation of Ronaseau. There is in the Emile little of 
educational value which is absolutely new ; yet Roua- 
seau, posseBBes in a transcendent degree the art of so 
presenting and enforcing old truths that they impress 
themselves on the mind as they had never done be- 
fore, and produce all the effect of novelty. In this 
sense he may be said to have effectually rediscovered 
and taken poaeession of eeperal pedagogic regions 
which had before been sighted rather than appropri- 
ated. The pity is that he has so often marred the 
happy islands on which he plants his standard by 
peopling them with chimeras. 

Who then was this Rousseau, and through what ex- 
periences was he qualified to produce a work which 
has doubtless had great infloence on more recent 
educational history ? He was born in Geneva in 1Y12, 
his father who was a watchmaker being of French 
origin, and apparently not distinguished for honesty. 
Deprived from infancy of a mother's care, he grew 
up under the charge of an aunt, a volatile and sensi- 
tive child, feeding his young fancy with romances, 
□one of which he understood, as he says, but all of 
which he felt. He was apprenticed first to an attor- 
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ne^ and then to an engnver, but showed no eapici^ 
for either employment. From the latter be ran away, 
and henceforth his life was ongetded and homeless. 
He waa for a time in a Catholic echool, and became a 
Catholic, renoDDcing tluE faith later when he had 
gained distinction for Protestantiem, bnt reflecting no 
credit on either. He entered the service of a noble- 
man for eome time who strove to edncate hira for a 
higher position. Then from the age of twenty-one 
he lived for some yeara with Mme. de Warens, where 
he pursued with great zeal philosophic and political 
studies, gained Bome knowledge of Latin, and acquired 
that store of materials of which later he made snch 
brilliant use. 

It IB needlesB to go into detail on the steps of his 
erratic and nnhappy career. Whatever of pedagogic 
experience he had was gained in a few years as tntor 
in a family ; bnt he seems always to have been a keen 
observer of human nature, eapecially as exhibited in 
the young, for which bis sensitive temperament pe- 
culiarly tltted him ; and to this his Emile owes much 
of whatever pedagogic value it possesses. Tet with 
all his keen perception of child character and child 
modes of gaining knowledge, he showed no love for 
his own five children ; for he sent them one after the 
other, as soon as they were born, to a foundling hoa- 
pitftl, leaving no marks by which tliey might after- 
wards be identified and reclaimed. This, and many 
other discreditable circnmstances of his unsettled life,j' 
WB know from his astonishing " Confeseio 
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■whicli they are detailed with amazing frankness and 
often with bitter aelf-reproacbee. Yet he considers 
himself a being innocent of wrong because his inten- 
tiona were always good, bnt that he was greatly mal- 
treated by fortnne and by false friends. 

Despite all the errors and miseries of his career, he 
gained high reputation as a brilliant and versatile 
writer. Besides his ConfeBsions, and the Emile which 
is his most enduring work, he wrote several philo- 
sophic and political treatises which attracted much 
attention in that excited period, and which are thought 
by some to have hastened the French Revolntion, 
whose approach he predicted in the 3d Book of the 
Emile while urging the claims of manual employ- 
ments on the eons of high-born families. It is more 
probable that his treatises are rather symptoms of the 
deep-seated disease which was silently but surely eat- 
ing out the life of the French monarchy and aristoc- 
racy, than influential causes of that bloody tragedy. 
Hia melancholy career ended in 1778, not without 
BQspicioDB of suicide. 

The chief pedagogic merit of the Emile, in my 
opinion, is to be found in these four things : viz., (1) 
that it is the first noteworthy study of child nature 
and child development from a pedagogical standpoint ; 
(2) that it everywhere emphasizes the absolute im- 
portance of training the senses and bodily capabilities 
as the only sure basis of memory, judgment and 
understanding; (3) that it gives hints and even more 
explicit directions for the beginning of instruction 
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from the standpoint of the child's experience, in such 
branchcB as geography, physics, and history, the spirit 
of which methods has entered into modern practice; 
and (4) that in the 5th Book we have what Dr. Dittes 
considers the best treatise that has yet appeared on 
the education of girls. 

Every one of these great merits is marred by grave 
fanlta of extravagance and paradox, by graver errors 
of opinion on points often of vital moment, by sng- 
gestions of wholly impracticable means, and by 
expectation of results whoae realization would be fa- 
tal to the author's ultimate pnrpose. Hence, that we 
may better understand the cause of Rousseau's va- 
garies, and so be the better able to discern and appre- 
ciate the truth he delivers, it will be profitable for 
us to consider his most fundamental errors before dis- 
cnssing the undeniable merits that have just been 
named. We will confine ourselves to the two that 
are really fundamental, because they give form and 
coloring to his entire treatment of the problem of 
right education, and are the source of most of his paf' 
adoxes. 

He seta out with the postulate that " all is good a» 
it issues from the hands of the Author of things: 
everything degenerates in the hands of man." In 
this he intends no reference to the dogma of the fall 
of man and its consequences ; but he means the man 
of any period, all whose faults, prejudices, and evil 
inclinations he considers due to the perversion of ten- 
dencies which originally were wholly good, by ioflit- 1 
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ences exerted upon him by his fellow men, and that 
too mostly at an age when he lias power neither to 
reaiflt nor to choose. We need not pause to consider 
the conseqaences of this doctrine in regard to man's 
responsibitity for his own mature acts, nor its contra- 
diction of the history of progressive human advance- 
ment which on this theory would have been impossible, 
nor its contravention of the universal opinion of 
mankind as expressed in their actions ; we have only 
to observe its ejects on his mode of treating the 
education of the young. 

Believing that the native state of man is good, it is ■ 
a question how to preserve his primitive goodness, 
and to allow it to develop without perversion. Be- 
lieving that perversion and degeneracy are due to u 
men and society, it is a question how to protect the 
child from the malign influence of his fellows. Hence 
his repeated insistence on restoring the child to "the - 
state of nature," and his constant reference of every- 
thing to this assumed state of nature. He means by 
this, not exactly the savage state, for which in some 
of his writings he is thought to betray a predilection. 
born of ignorance; but a fancied state, made up of 
man's best aspirations after the agreeable, the fit, and 
that which will promote happiness and perfection, 
when unchanged by the influences to which he is sub- 
jected. 

Hence, that this fancied state of nature may be 
secured, that nought may interfere with conformity 
to these primitive dispositions to goodness, and, in 
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short, to assure a complete control of all circa m stances 
that may influence character, — his Emile is to ' 
lated from his fellows until the age of fifteen ; to be 
reared in the country, communing solely with nature, 
in company with a paragon of a tutor who shares all 
with him ; to be subjected to no obvious control eave 
that which comes from the invincible facts and proc- 
esses of nature; to form no habitudes, and to shape 
no opinions save those which the phenomena of 
nature cause spontaneously to germinate within him ; 
to gain no moral ideas save that of property as the 
result of individual efforts; and, indeed, "to lose 
time" rather than, in efforts to utilize it, to run a 
risk of thwarting the work of nature in him. 

Emile is not even to know how to read nntil he ia 
twelve years old, when Rousseau thinks that the 
processes of physical growth have bo far advanced aa 
to afford a relative surplus of energy which may 
safely be used for hia intellectual development. 
These are a few of the more obvious vagaries into 
which he is led by his idea of conforming edacation 
to a fancied state of nature, and thus promoting the 
innate dispositions to goodness; but this idea colors 
every part of his scheme of education for both sexes. 

Rousseau's second fundamental error controls the 
plan of his work and its division into distinct parts or 
Books. It ia the assumption that within certain tol- 
erably well-marked limits of age, certain capabilities 
of our nature so predominate as to be practically un- 
mixed with any powers or tendencies that look to 
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more advanced stages for their complete develop- 
ment. Thus lie conceives four, or more properly five , 
well-marked stages of development, forming tlie five 
Books of liis treatise. 

The first deals with the vegetative age, and includes 
the care and training of the infant from birth nntil it 
is able to talk. The second period ends at the age of 
twelve, during which he assumes that the senses and 
the physical nature dominate, without reason and cer- 
tainly without moral ideas; and this period he would 
dedicate to securing physical well-being, to thorough 
training of the senses, and to permitting the child to 
be acted upon by and to conform himself to the inter- , 
play of nature's forces. In the third period, between 
the ages of twelve and fifteen, judgment and reason 
are supposed to make their appearance, and this, 
which is one of the most suggestive Books, is there- 
fore dedicated to a scheme of rapid intellectual devel- 
opment. 

The fourth period, between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty, the critical period as he considers it, is that 
in which, with the awakening of the human passions, 
he conceives that the youth first becomes capable of 
moral and religions ideas, and hence that moral and 
religious education should here begin. This fourth 
Book forms nearly a third of the entire work, but 
lengthy as it is, it is never tedious. It abounds in 
passages of striking eloquence, some of which have 
become famous, but is marked by an unusual abun- 
e of his peculiar notions. Some of its religions 
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ideas which have been generally condemned, were 
oonsidered of so dangerous a tendency as made it ex- 
pedient for the author to flee from France to avoid 
imprisonment, and caused the book to be publicly 
burned by the Proteetante of Geneva as well as by 
the Catholics of Paris. 

The fifth Book which treats of female education 
under the name of Sophie, the future spouse of 
Emile, is devoted also to the completion of Emile'a 
education, by bis conceiving an ardent afEection for 
one of the opposite aex, by his undertaking foreign 
travel that he may learn complete self-government 
and gain the knowledge and experience essential to 
the exercise of his duties as a citizen, and by bis 
aesiimption of the offices of hnsband, father, asd 
member of the state. 

Such is an outline of Rousseau's scheme of educa- 
tion, and such the assumption on which it is based. 
And yet it needs no unnsual observation of children 
and yonth to assure any one, not influenced by a the- 
ory, that Rousseau's idea of the normal course of 
human development is wholly incorrect; that, in 
point of fact, judgment and reason do not wait till 
the twelfth year before they can be effectually ap- 
pealed to in matters within the range of the child's 
experience ; and that still less is the youth incapable 
of true sympathy or real ideas of right and wrong 
until the age of puberty : indeed, without early aub- 
jeetion to authority, and without proper intercourse 
with his fellows, he would be practically ignorant of 
tben^aral rftjations on which morality is based, 
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And jet it is obviouB that this erroneous aeBiiinp- 
tion gives the key to the entire plan of Lis work. 
Still more, it colors largely his entire mode of treat- 
ment of his Bclieme of education. For example, in 
Book 2d, he attacks Locke's jndieiouB maxim of using 
reason with cliildren, with the argument that at the 
age of ten children not only have no apprehension of 
reason but have no need of training, " Reason is," 
he says, '' the rein of strength, and the child has no 
need of that rein. Let him instead feel early on his 
proud head the hard yoke which nature imposes on 
man, — the heavy yoke of necessity." Many exam- 
plesakin to this could be cited to show the manner in 
which this fundamental error influences his treat- 
ment of edncational queetione. 

In my opinion the primal source of most of the 
extravagances which mar his work, obscure his mer- 
its, and furnish to his critics a fruitful supply of 
injurious quotations, may be found in these two er- 
roneous assumptions which we have just considered; 
and it is quite possible that when we see that Eous- 
seau's chimerical ideas flow not from mere wanton- 
ness and caprice, but are the natural outcome of 
honest but erroneous convictions in a spirit so fanciful 
as his, we shall gain a fairer view of the spirit by 
which Tie is actuated, and shall be in a better position 
to pass a candid judgment on his undeniable merits. 
Moreover, the examination of his errors has afforded 
a convenient means to give a brief and connected 
view of the plan and scope of his treatise, any ana- 
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lytic discDBsion of which would be both tedions and 
confusing. "We are now in a position to review in a 
spirit of fairnees his subBtantial contributions to a 
Bound pedagogy. 

(1) In the very preface of liis traatise, he claims aa 
itB chief merit that it is intended to be a profound 
and careful study of the psychology of childhood, 
" We do not know childhood," he says. " From the 
false notions we have of it, the farther we go the 
more widely we stray. The wisest men confine them- 
eelves to what it is important that men should know, 
without considering what children are in a condition 
to understand. They always seek for the man in the 
child without thinking of what he is before becoming 
a man. This is the study to which I have applied 
myself the most, so that if my whole method should 
prove chimerical and false, one may always set out 
from ray observations. I may have seen very ill what 
should be done, but I believe I have observed well 
the being on whom we must operate. Begin then by 
studying your pupils better, for very surely you do 
not know them." 

Again in Book 3d he exclaims, " I wish some ju- 
dicious man would give us a treatise on the art of 
observing children." This wish has awaited its ful- 
filment until recent times, when the trained 'intelli- 
gence of men like Perez and Taine, Preyer and Obas. 
Darwin, has been turned to the operations of young 
minds. To Rousseau, however, is dae the credit of 
having first called definite attention to the need of 
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Bueh a study, and of having done something of value 
in it himself. Tiie record of this may be found in 
Book 2d of the Emile, where he treats of the training 
of the aenses and of teaching the child by sense ex- 
periences his actual relation to the material world, 
its properties, and its forces. 

Here also we may justly admire hia acnteneaa in 
observing that the apeeeh of children has often " a 
different meaning for them and for us," a fact to 
■which lie rightly attributes many of the amusing say- 
ings of children, and which he thinks causes errors 
aometimes of lasting consequence. In this connection, 
too, it may be remarked that we owe to Rouaeeau a 
vigorous plea for care in forming the early speech of 
the child, and in assuring a right use of the organs of 
speech. It would be easy were it needful to multiply 
■quotations showing Rouaseau's deep appreciation of 
the truth that any reliable science of education must 
iave its foundations in a thorough study of the opera- 
tions of the young intelligence. 

(2) Rouaaeau was by no means the first to call at- 
"tention to the importance of training the senses and 
■bodily capabilities. We have already seen the em- 
-pliasis laid on this by Comenius and Locke, and that 
even the cautious and conservative RoUin would have 
the exercise of the senses cared for during tlie entire 
■childhood and youth, and expects from this care note- 
worthy results. But no one before nor since Rousseau, 
not even Festalozzi, lias like him made his entire 
scheme of education depend on sense and bodily 
training, or on the results flowing from this. 
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He proposes that to the twelfth year the entire ac--^^| 
tivity of the child shall he given to this kind of train- ^^| 
ing,- no literary taske, no learning even to read, unless 
he desires it for its present obvious utility, but all 
care to be devoted to the senses and the body, and to 
their development. "Do not exercise strength only," 
he says, " but also all the senses which direct it ; de- 
rive from each all the aid possible, verifying the im- 
prassionB of one by another; measure, count, weigh, 
compare ; do not use strength until after having esti- 
mated resistance, and always let the estimate of the 
effect precede the means." 

But besides this thorough cultivation of the senses 
and muscular adaptations, insisted on by him during- 
the period of childhood, it should be remembered that 
Rousseau's entire scheme of advanced education pre- 
supposes trained senses and physical capabilities- 
obedient to the will, and calls for their thorough use- 
as an indispensable means for gaining usable knowl- 
edge, the only kind of knowledge that he values. In | 
this line is his insistence on manual training. It is- j 
only within the last score of years that efforts havo- 
been made to give to youth some dexterity in the use- 
of common tools ; yet Ronsseau, adopting a suggestion 
of Locke, urges manual training at much length and 
with great eloquence, not only as a useful means of 
education, but also as a resource in unforeseen mis- | 
fortunes ; and it is in this connection that he makes- j 
hia celebrated prophecy of the near approach of an age 
of political and social revolntions. 
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(3) In intellectual education as a whole, he empha- 
sizes all the fundamental pi'inciples which are now 
commonly accepted in instruction, viz., thorough use 
of the observing powers, the eelf-activitj' of pupils 
instead of mere receptivity, advancement by easy and 
natural steps, the cultivation of mental power rather 
than the loading of memory, holding tlie interest of 
pnpils by the presentation of proper subject-matter, 
the avoidance of over-crowding and precocity, of sham '■" 
knowledge and snperticiality, and in general, con- 
formity to the powers, needs, and individuality of 
the child. Nope of these principles were wholly new : 
every one of them had been advanced by preceding 
Innovatoi-s : but Konsseau vividly exhibits them all 
in action, and excmpliiieg their possibilities in the 1 
development of the child. In his hands they are no | 
longer abstract propositions, but embodied and there- ' 
fore impressive realities. 

Yet the exemplification of these great principles is 
by no means the measure of his services to intellec- 
tual education. His most significant addition to the 
art of instruction, is his suggestion of the methods of 
teaching such subjects as geography, physics, history, 
civics, and drawing. In physics, for example, he - 
wonld begin with the observation of familiar physi- ' 
cal phenomena, in which Emile does all the work and 
makes the discoveries with an imperceptible guidance 
of his tntor, devising and making apparatus to verify 
the results of his observations, and thus, slowly in- 
deed hot snrely, reaching the conception of physical 
uniformities of operation, or li 
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In the study of geography, he would set out 
the terrestrial features of the home ; iu history, 
biography; in civics, from the most familiar relations 
of men to their fellows ; and in drawing, from at- 
tempts at delineating common things rather than 
from copying pictures already made. Save in the 
■case of history, the first effective suggestion of these 
sensible modes of procedure seems to have come from 
Housseau, and their adoption marks an important 
advance in the art of instruction. 

(4) The 5th Book of the Eraile in which Koussean 
gives his ideas of the proper education of women, has 
the fewest glaring faults, and is the most satisfactory 
part, of the entire treatise. The aim that he proposes 
for tbia education, viz., to fit woman to please and in- 
terest man, to be his complement and fit companion, 
and to make his home pleasant, is not a very lofty one 
according to some modern ideas; yet despite some 
faults. Dr. Dittesis right iu considering it one of the 
best treatises on female education that haa yet ap- 
peared. 

He draws the picture of the girl as she appears to 
him to be by nature, and ^gain as he thinks she should 
be when properly educated, with his usual skill and 
grace. Like Fenelon, he ^bigctB_to_^a_conventaal 
education- for girls, anTTor tlie liTie reasons. Rather 
he would have them educated at home under the eye 
of the judicious mother, by whose wise guidance they 
should be taught to know the world as it really is, to 
penetrate its unreality, and to gain wisdom to avoid 
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its allurements. Home and family life are, in liia 
opinion, the sphere of good women, to a taste for 
wliicli they should he trained by the example of good 
mothers, and by a eweet home Jife throughout their 
youth. For suecess within this sphere they should be 
carefully edacated, by the development of taste that 
they may please all within its circle, by acute knowl- 
edge of human nature and its springs of action, that 
thej may manage with tact in all social relations, and 
by a proper cultivation of intellect and heart, that 
they may beinteresting companions and retain th& 
enduring esteem of husbands and frrends~by their in- 
telligence and nn pre tending virtues. ' 

He would have the moral and religious education 
of girls very early begun, beeauee, as he eaye, "If one- 
waited until they are able to discuss those deep ques- 
tions methodically, we should run the risk of never 
discussing them at all " ; which is about equally trne 
of both sexes, though Rousseau's preconceived theory 
blinds him to the fact. In justice to him however it 
should be added, that he thinks_the_relig!ous beliefs 
of women are more subj ect to anthority, and their- 
conduct more subject to public opinion, than is the- 
case with men; and that hence it is needful only to- 
state to them clearly what is to be believed and done ; 
— a statement which makes hi^s_ineonsistenGj in the- 
religiotiseJucationTSfTEe two sexes, a tri fle less gl ar- 
jng^ -— ^^— - 

Moral and religious instruction, he would not per- 
mit to be gloomy and irksome: it should be bright. 
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and brief, exact and reverent, and be constantlj im- 
proaaed by corresponding example. Bnt "the idea 
of duty has no force Tmlees we Join to it motives 
which impel ub to fulfil it. Hence make girls feel all 
the value of wisdom and virtue, and you will make 
them love them," by showing "that their virtues 
and their duties are the source of their pleaanres and 
the foundation of their rights." 

The idea of the existence of a Supreme Arbiter of 
human destinies, whose children we all are, and 
through whom all human rights and duties are rooted 
in the very nature and relations of things, he thinks 
should be early impressed on girls and made habitual 
with them. But if on girls, why not equally on bpysl 
We have seen his reasons, but they are obviously in- 
sufficient. Were his vague idea expanded into the 
form of an argument, it would take this form : Bea- 
80Q does not awake till about the age of twelve ; but 
girls will believe without reason while boys will not; 
hence make a wide difference in the time and mode of 
their religious and moral education. In this as in 
other things, he insists " that everything consists in 
re-establishing or preserving the natural sentimentB,'*- 
repeating hia fundamental idea-that man by nature is 
wholly good, and that his errors and corruptions 
spring from education and external inSuences. 

As in the education of the boy he would make 
Kobinson Crusoe his chief text-book, so ia Sophie's 
hands he would place T^lemaque that she may form 
from it her ideal of the heroic youth, who alone shall i 
be worthy of her feminine perfection. 
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Such then appear to me to be the moat salient and 
f rnitf nl errors, and such the most important teachings 
of this remarkable book, a book which has inspired 
many reformers of education like Basedow, and Pesta- 
lozz!, and Froebel, and which is said not to have been 
without influence on pliilosophere like Kant. It \b 
not only the* most influential pedagogic work which 
the 18th century produced, but it is also the bestindex 
of the interest with which educational questions were 
regarded in the period of feverish unrest which pre- 
ceded the outbreak of the French Itevolution. Other 
French thinkers' of more philoBOphic character, like 
Condillac, Helvetius, and Diderot, contributed to 
pedagogy ideas all of which are of interest, and some 
of them, of value, e, g., Diderot's principles in the 
selection and arrangement of studies, and Helvetius'e 
belief that all men who are ordinarily well organized 
have equal potential talent ; but as these works are 
little known outside of France, it does not seem ex- 
pedient to dwell upon them here. 

Section 3d.— Immanael Kant. 

The father of the famous German philosopher 
Kant was a saddler, and is said to have been of Scotch 
descent, to which fact the curious in such mattei's 
might be inclined to attribute the metaphysical ge- 
nius of his son. Immanuel was born in Kouigsberg 
in 1724. He received his early education in his na- 
tive place, and after some years' experience a{ 
private tutor, he took his degree at the university of 
JKonigsberg in 1755. The next fifteen years of his 
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life were spent in lecturiDg on inetaphyBics and 
ematics, during winch he was offered and refused 
chair of poetry. Finally in 1770 he was made pro- 
fessor of logic and metaphyeicB in his native nniver- 
Bitj in which he passed the remainder of bis life,. 
dying in 1S04. 

Sneh was the inflexible regularity of his habits^ 
and snch the tenacity of his affection for the city of 
hia birth, that during the entire period of his profes- 
Borship he is said never once to have eet foot oat of 
Kiinigsberg, The uneventful record of bis life is^ 
that he was born, lived fourscore years during whicb 
be never married, did a famous work in bis chosen 
iine, and died full of honors as of years,— all in Kon— 



Ab professor of philosophy, he gave lectnreB oit 
pedagogy, which from their form in his collected 
works, would seem to Lave been more than once re- 
modeled, though without material change in their 
fundamental ideas. Kant evidently entertained a. 
lofty idea of the power and effects of education. 
"Man," he says, "can become man only throngh 
education ; he is nothing but what education makes- 
bim, and he can be educated only by man." Believ-- 
ing thus, he more than oneo expressed the wish that- 
an experiment might be made under favorable con- 
ditions, remote from the interference of parents andl 
princes, to test how far education can be carried and' 
wliat may be its results. " This only," he says, 
the cause of evil, that nature is not brought under* 
rules. In man lie only the germs of good." 
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Hence the need of an edncation directed accord- 
ing to an ideal of humanity and it8 entire destiny. 
Towards this, however, he admits that mankind can 
approximate bnt slowly; "for insight depends on 
education, and in turn education depends on insight, 
which can come only from the transmitted experience 
and knowledge of many generations." As a step in 
the right direction, he proposes that children should 
be educated, not merely for the present state of 
things, but for the future possibly better condition of 
the race. 

But "if children are to become better than their 
parents, pedagogy mast become a study, otherwise 
nothing is to be hoped for from it." " Unless mech- 
anism in education is changed to science and thus 
puts forth harmonious efforts, one generation might 
pull down what another had built up." Hence "the 
regulation of the schools should depend only on the 
judgment of the moat enlightened Judges. — Only 
through the efforts of men of more extended pur- 
poses, who have at heart the elevation of the world, 
and who are capable of the idea of a future better 
condition, is the gradual approximation of human 
nature to its destined end possible." " Behind educa- 
tion lies hidden the great secret of the perfection of 
human nature," 

In the view of Kant education is made up of disci- 
pline, cultivation, and the attainment of prudence and 
morality. The human being needs discipline to tame 
his original savagery, to guard him from departing 
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from true manhood through jielding to animal 
pulses, to bring him gradually to all the native dispt 
sitions of humanity, and finally to lead him to the 
right use of his own reason. He needs cultivation 
that all his capabilities may be adapted to the accom- 
plishment of any desired end ; and of these two, 
Kant says that early discipline Ib the more vitally 
necessary, for " He who is not cultured is rude, while 
he who is not disciplined is barbarous, and neglect of 
discipline is a greater evil than neglect of culture, for 
this can be remedied later whilst that can never 

Again man needs to be rande -prudent, that he may 
he fitted for the society of his fellows, may 
teemed and have influence through the possession of 
good manners, politeness, and a worldly wisdom in 
virtue of which he iaable bo to bring his talents to 
bear upon other men as to make them helpful to his 
purposes. Finally he should be made ■moral that he 
may be disposed to choose only really good ends, 
ends which are held in esteem by every one and 
which can be the ends of all under like conditions. 
"How exceedingly important it is," he says, "to 
teach children from their youth up to avoid vices, not 
merely because God has forbidden them, but because 
they arc in themselves worthy to be avoided"; also 
to reverence and regard the rights of men, and es- 
pecially of the poor and lowly. To this last end, 
Kant would have a catechism of right prepared for 
scIiooIb and an hour given for its daily 'study, " that 
the children may learn and take to heart the rigbtsof j 
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rman, that thing most valued by God (Augapfel) on 
earth." 

From Kant's ideal of education, it is obviona tbat 
hia chief interest centres in character-development, 
-whiah he terma practical ei\iea.tion because it has to 
do with conduct and the trainingof the will. Through 
this, the young human being is to be fitted to become 
a self-directing and free-acting man, by learning eo to 
control his selfish inclinations that he may befitted to 
become a member of society, by attaining freedom of 
the will through the habitual recognition of its limi- 
tations as weil as through its habitual proper use, and 
by gaining an inward value and worthiness of his 
own, and never belittling this worth of humanity in 
his own person by vices or mean compliance. 

The great problem of education, in the view of 
Kant, is how to combine subjection to legal compul- 
sion with the proper use of individual freedom. "I 
should accustom my pupil," he says, "to endure a 
limitation of his freedom, and at the same time guide 
hiiQ in making a proper use of his freedom. Without 
this, all is mere mechanism, and the youth released 
from tutelage does not know how to make a proper 
use of hia freedom." He recommends that from early 
years, the child be left free to act where he will not 
ignorantly hurt himself or interfere with the rights of 
others, that he be taught that he cannot gain his ends 
save by permitting others to gain theii-s, and latest of 
all that he he shown that whatever compulsion is 
imposed on him is in the interest of his own true 
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freedom, guiding him to its orderly use that he may 
not be dependent on the care o£ others. 

The will is not to be broken, bat trained to yield to 
natural obBtacles. "Breaking of the will generates a 
slavish way of thinking; natural opposition on the 
contrary brings about tractableness." Both in this 
sentence and in his discussion of punishments, Kant 
strikes the key-note of Herbert Spencer's chapter on 
Moral Edncation. 

Mere empty emotion, and a sentimental sympathy 
isaning in nothing, he would discard as factors in edn- 
cation : " Let the child, he says, be fnU not of feeling, 
but of the idea of duty; — let him learn to put eelf- 
respect and inward worthiness, in place of the opinions 
of men ; inward worth of action and accomplishment 
in place of words and emotions; reason in place of 
feeling; and cheerfulness and good-humored piety in 
place of a cruel, timid, and gloomy devotion," 

What Kant considers the vital traits of an estimable 
character are these four, 1st obedience, i. e,, subjection 
to lawful authority and to the idea of duty ; Sid truth- 
fulness which lie considers " the essential foundation 
of character ;" 3d sociality or inclination to friend- 
ship with one's fellow men ; and 4th candor which 
he calls "a modest self-confidence." This statement 
of what should be considered the essential traits of a 
worthy character has great interest as originating with 
the greatest of philosophers. 

Early religious ideas, he declares, should be incul- 
cated, not as matters of memory or imitation, but as a 
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general law of doty rooted in tbe natnre of things 
and independent of the humors of men. Religion ia 
applied morality, that is, morality applied to the 
knowledge of God. " We must first begin," he saya, 
" with the child from the law which it has in itself. 
Man is blameworthy in himself when he ia ainfnl ; 
this ia grounded in himself, and not because it is for- 
bidden by God. The divine law must appear at the 
same time a law of nature, for it is not arbitrary." 
The idea of God is best given under the analogy of a 
Father under whose care we are, from which naturally 
springs the conception of all men aB one great family, 
and the cosmopolitan sentiment on which Kant lays 
stress. A few ideas of the Supreme Being should 
thus be given to children that they may know when 
they see men pray why and to whom they pray, and 
may be prepared to do the same nnderatandingly when 
they reach the age of maturing reason. 

So far as concerns the methods of education, Kant is 
in Bubatantial agreement with the essential principles 
of the educational reformers. Himself the veriest 
creature of routine, he seemingly agrees with Honeseau 
in discouraging the formation of habits that the pupil 
may be free from their tyranny ; but the connection 
seems to show that this agreement is only apparent, 
and that Kant has in view only sensual indulj 

Again by a judicious definition of the difference in 
intention and spirit of work and play, he dissipates 
the oft-recnrring notion of making learning a kind of 
play, which, when it means anything else than mak- 
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ing learning pleasant bj adapting it to the capacity of 
pupils, and investing it with a living interest, is ( 
tainly a pleasing delusion. 

Finally, by a sagacious question as to the correla- 
tion of the course of development of the individual 
with that of the human race in time, Kant gave the 
hint * which Herbert Spencer, ascribing its origin to 
Comte, has wrought up into an ingenious theory in 
his work on Education ; and which presents an in- 
teresting analogy with Agaasiz's generalization that 
the erabryologicaj, i. e., physical development of the 
individual corresponds with the course of develop- 
ment in time of the class to which it belongs. 

The pedagogical treatises of these three eminent 
men, not only represent the best educational thought 
of the 18th century, but are types of very unlike 
kinds of ability. Rollin, calm and judicious, system- 
atic and practical, illuminee with the clear light of 
pedagogic insight every educational problem that he 
treats, and might safely be placed in the hands of a 
young teacher as a reliable guide. The brilliant and 
versatile but erratic Rousseau dazzles aud bewilders, 
quite as often as he instructs those whom hia eloquence 
attracts; but far more than either of the others he 
inspires men to strive for the improvement of society 
by a more rational training of the young. The pro- 
found intellect of Kant displays its power, not in 
any systematic treatment of education, but in the e 
tablishment of great fundamental points of view, and 
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in striking suggestions which he left to others to 
elaborate. They are remarkable educational repre- 
sentatives of a striving but unsettled age, of which 
Kant voices the aspirations, Eousseau typifies the 
tumult of effort, and Rollin represents the purpose to 
achieve the practical. 



CHAPTER XII. 

VI, B48ED0W AND TEE PHU.ANTHROPINIC ISS- 
PKRIMENT. 

Basedow who, with his coadjntors Camp6 and > 
Salzmann, became famoua through his educational 
experiment in the Philantbropinum at Dessau, wae 
born the son of a wigmaker in Hamburg, in 1723, 
and died in 1790. His father was a stem man who 
eeems to have seen no signs of pronaise in his son 
until he had rnn away and attached himeelf to a gen- 
tleman in a distant place. This man soon discovered 
that the runaway was a lad of quite unusnal ability. 
Hence the father, first seeing his son aright through 
another's eyes, persuaded the boy to return, and pnt 
him to school at a gymnasium. Here he earned 
small sums of money by writing poetry and tutoring 
other boys, and spent it in dissipation, presumably of 
a mild type. , 

Later he went to the university of Leipsic to study j 
theology with the purpose of becoming a clergyman. 
He however attended but few lectures, studying by 
himself instead, in a desultory and unordered fashion, 
and reading philosophic treatises from which he 
picked up a choice stock of heterodox opinions that 
barred him out from bis destined profession, and col- 
ored all hia later efforts and fortunes. Next he 
became tutor in a family where he showed his ] 
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.gogic instinct by devising a method of teaching 
Jjatin whicli later he published, and by which he 
taught Srst himself and then his pupil. At the age of 
thirty he became professor in an academy for noble 
youths, but gave such offense to the patrons of the 
institution by a heterodox treatise, as caused his trans- 
fer to the gymnasium at Altona, Here, too, untaught 
hj experience, he published other heterodox and con- 
troversial pamphlets which put him and his family 
under a social ban, and caused them to be excluded 
from the communion to the great distress of his wife. 
In 1768, he published a treatise on Schools and 
Studies, and at about the same time, an announce- 
ment of an elementary book of human knowledge, 
f OP whose publication he appealed for money to kings 
and princes. The money was obtained and the book 
appeared, preceded by a Method Book for fathers and 
teachers. The Elementary Book was a kind of 18th 
century Orbis Pictns, illustrated by a hundred engrav- 
ings, some of thera astonishing in the matters depicted, 
and was intended to teach children nature, morals, 
natural unsectarian religion, the duties of citizens 
and buBineBS affairs, without weariness by appealing 
to sense experiences. In 17T0, with the aid of an 
assistant, Wolke, he began an educational experiment 
on his infant daughter Emilie, apparently as a test of 
Housseau's theories. Of this child Wolke is claimed 
to have made an infant prodigy who, at the age of 
five years, besides having an unusual knowledge of 
things, gained through the senses, was able to speak 
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German, French and Latin, knew God as a father, 
and was fond of domestic daties. She seems to hare 
played a considerable part as an example of what 
right methods of edncation were supposed to be able 
to accomplish. 

It should be noted, however, that in the Method 
Book, Basedow in some respects departs widely from 
Itonasean's vagaries, especially in regard to the time 
when religious and intellectual education should begin, 
and in insisting that it is best that the child should be 
educated among children. He wisely says, " Are not 
the mutual duties of those who have like rights, those 
in which we need a manifold practice ? But can a child 
that is brought up in solitude without playmates^be 
practised in these diitiea by hie tutor in any possible. 
way ? " 

In 1771 the prince of Anhalt-Dessan invited Base- 
dow to Dessau, where with the aid of this prince and 
large contributions of money from other high quar- 
ters, in 177-t he fonnded his Philantbropinum, an 
institution in which an experiment was to be made 
for ft thorough reform of the methods of education 
on the lines laid down by Comenius, Locke, and 
Kousseau, Although its name wonld claim for it a 
purpose to benefit mankind, it was in reality a board- 
ing school for the rich, so that Dittes derisively calls 
Basedow's projects "the pedagogy of the boarding 
school." 

In 1776. to advertise the Philantbropinum mora 
widely and to obtain more money for bis projects, he 
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Bent ont an " Invitation " to an examination to be held 
in May, in which the results of their teaching should 
be shown. In this " Invitation," he declares it to be 
his aim in education " to form a cosmopolite whose 
life shall be as harmless, as devoted to the public 
good, and as contented, as it can be shaped by edu- 
cation. .. .The art of ali arts is virtue and content- 
ment." He promises a colorless religion that will be 
equally acceptable to all. Latin, French, and German, 
mathematics, and a knowledge of nature and art are 
to be thoroughly taught with very little memorizing; 
and double as much progress in studies as is usual, is 
promised by an unforced study, through harmony 
with the philanthropinic training and mode of life; 
while much culture of sound reason is to bo gained 
by the practice of a tnily philosophic mode of 
thinking. . 

He undertakes to teach children to understand and 
read a language in six months, and to make them 
■fair scholars in it in a year, and he declares that he 
has already done it,— alluding probably to Emilie. 
He also says that "be has devised methods to make 
the work of learning three times as brief and three 
times as easy and pleasant as usual. AU sciences, 
through uniformity of text-books, are to be put into 
euch relations that one part shall always shorten and 
ligliten another; and only that which is for the com- 
mon good is to be taught out of each science." 
Verily we seem to hear the voice of Katich, addressing 
ns after a sleep of a century and a halfl And yet 
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Basedow, unlike Ratieh. is not merely feeding na 
with vague promises and proposals, but io giving too 
eangnine accounts of an experiment already in prog- 
ress, and mistaking fervent hopes for present accom- 
plishments. 

The proposed examination was held ; many noted 
persons resorted to it from different quarters ; favor- 
able reports of its results were published ; and the 
next year Kant wrote an eulogiatie article on the 
Philanthropinum calling for a revolution in education 
in place of a reform, and predicting that the Philan- 
thropinum would teach and inspire teachers, and thus 
*'be like seed corn." The rectors of gymnasien how- 
ever opposed, and Herder, then at the height of his 
fame, likened the projects of Basedow to an attempt 
to raise a forest of oaks in ten years, by cutting ont 
their main roots, and declared " he would not entrust 
to him calves to educate, not to speak of men." 

Yet despite this opposition, the experiment seemed 
on the high road to an assured success. Neuendorf, 
the overseer of the school, strove like Trotzendorf to 
make it a little republic in which the pupils should 
make their own laws and feel their need of them ; 
manual labor was introduced, following the idea of 
Rousseau ; the numbers increased, and in 1782 there 
were iifty-three pupils from all parts of Europe. 
Other schools sprang up in imitation of it, of which 
one, founded in 1781 by Salzmann at Schnepfentbal 
in Qotha, still exists. And yet, before the end of 
century, not only the original Philanthropinum I 
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become extinct, but also all its imitators eave the 
school at Schnepfenthal. 

The cause of its rapid decline may donbtlees be 
traced rather to grave defects in the character and 
claims of its projector, than to any lack of worth in 
the objects that were sought to be attained, or to any 
lack of necessity that efforts should be made for their 
attainment. The object that was sought was a radical 
change, or as Kant phrased it, a revolntion in the 
current methods, purposes, and ad juncts of education. 
And that a radical change was necessary is evident 
both from the testimony of Kant, and from the de- 
scription which Von Raumer gives as holdinjf good 
for the education of the times with but few shining 
exceptions, 

It was an educational system in which grammar and 
barren memory played a chief part; in which eye& 
were used only for reading and writing, and ears only 
to listen to the dull routine lessons and coarse tirades 
of schoolmasters; in which school rooms were dis- 
mally gloomy, and punishments frequent and savagely 
severe; and in which youth, hampered and tricked 
out in ornamental clothing, with hair elaborately 
dressed and smeared with pomade, and with daggers 
at their sides, were driven through a joyless round of 
uncomprehended stadies. All this Basedow in the 
Philauthropinum undertook to change, and thus to 
set an example to all Europe of the direction that 
education, following the precepts of Comenius and 
Eousseau, should henceforth take in care for body» 
mind, and soul. 
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Id Ms methods there are doubtless many absardi 
ties and much that is overstrained. This is eepeo-' 
iaily trne of some things introduced in moral education, 
and of the instruction in '' natural religion," in regard j 
to which he was what we should now call a crank, 
and into which he introduced an elaborate and silly 1 
ceremonial. There was also a lack of frankness bor-- 
dering on charlatanry in his treatment of Latin. He 
believed in teaching only useful thinfrs, and he 
thought Latin had wholly ceased to be useful; yet 
avowedly for financial reasons, he made Latin very 
prominent in his school, thus publicly fostering while 
privately contemning it. Had he shown the same 
worldly wisdom and spirit of adaptation in other re- 
spects, in conforming his purposes and methods some- 
what to the exigencies of the times, tlie Philanthropi- 
num might have had a difEereut and more-enduring 
history. 

Yet, though this immediate experiment failed, it, 
was far from coming to naught. An influence went-J 
ont from it which spread through Germany, and waSij 
not without effect in other parts of Europe. Many-'' 
books were written disseminating its ideas, one of 
which, " The Swiss Family Hobinson " written by 
Camp^, is still a favorite with the young. Tiie atten- 
tion of men was called to the folly and uselessnese of 
many things that prevailed in the schools; the real 
merits of the philanthropinic ideas worked their way 
into education through men who avoided their defects}' 

peculiar pedagogic thonghts and views were caUi 
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forth in men by so great a pedagogic reform " ; and 
minds were made receptive for the efforts of Peata- 
lozzi, with whom began the educational rcTolution 
for which Kant longed. Indeed Basedow's bold, 
confident, and assertive spirit had gained ancb hold 
on the minds of men, that even when discredited by 
disaster, it left them in an expectant attitude with 
regard to education wholly favorable to any future 
reformer. Thus his experiment was a success, even 
in its failure. 

The character of Basedow has been alluded to as 
the iindoubted cause of the brief life of the school 
he founded. Although his ability and his eloquence 
were remarkable, yet his character was marred by 
defects which unfitted him for a leader in an educa- 
tional enterprise. His skeptical and dispntations 
though evidently religious spirit, betrayed him on the 
most important occasions into a strange lack of world- 
ly prudence. The young Goethe, who in 1774 was his 
travelling companion, gives some curious illustrations 
of this and other traits of his character. On a tour 
wlioae object was to obtain money from the benevo- 
lent, and in which success depended on the favorable 
impression he should make, he continnally affronted 
people, and closed their purses with their hearts by 
nncalled-for ventilation of his skeptical ideas about 
the Trinity. 

He was fond of teasing people by running counter 
to their tastes. Thus seeing Goethe's dislike for the 
vile tobacco that he smoked, and the viler-smelling 
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tinder with wliicli he often relighted it, he 
epeeial pleasure in filling their room with the nanseons- 
fumes. This same trait reveals a coarseness of natnre 
■which marks also some of his works on school sub- 
jects, showing a lack of delicacy which was little 
fitted for snccesB in a great educational experiment, 
involving striking innovations, whose acceptance de- 
manded the utmost fineness of touch and refinement- 
of feeling, — such as we have remarked in Fenelon, 

Even more injurious than all else to the fortunes of 
his school was his over-sanguine disposition, which- 
betrayed bira into describing ideas that he had con- 
ceived as though they were things already accom- 
plished. Examples of this have already been given- 
ill speaking of his " Invitation." By bis bold aBser- 
tions, extravagant expectations were e.veited, and 
when these were not realized, a disappointed publia 
was little disposed to believe that the institution had. 
any real merit whatever. 

The career of Basedow, like that of Katich, affords. 
a striking example of bow completely the personality 
of the educator, especially when he undertakes the 
role of a reformer, colors all his work and brings- 
withitsuccess or failure to his efforts. He who must 
in some respects run counter to the prejudices and 
habitudes of men, has need of the most consummate 
prudence and tact, — prudence that he may rouse no- 
needless opposition, and tact that he may win men to- 
cooperation by so presenting new ideas that they may 
eeem like the embodiment of the vague aspirations 
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his hearers, — that thus, while he is really accomplish- 
ing hiB own purposes they may seein to he accom- 
plishing theirs. Not only was Basedow eingnlarly 
lacking in these two qualities, so essential to the 
snccessful reformer, but also others of his personal 
characteristics contrihuted to the failure of Jiis well- 
meant efforts. In the career of Pestalozzi, wc shall 
see an illustration in an opposite sense of the influ- 
ence of the educator's personality, — in a life of suc- 
cessive failures caused hy peculiar defects, yet 
crowned with enduring renown by virtue of great and 
uncommon excellences of character. 

In conclusion it may be said that the ideas which 
Basedow especially emphasized in his experiment, 
present few or no novelties to one familiar with pre- 
vious educational history. The idea of following 
nature in all things, religion included: of appealing 
in all possible cases to direct observation; of giving 
careful training to the body, and to the physical capa- 
bilities, by manual work, and by dress permitting free 
movement ; of teaching only useful things ; of educat- 
ing the intellect that the feelings may gain right 
direction; and of guiding the young by love instead 
of by blows, — are each and all recognizable ae the 
common property of several Innovators ; but what 
they held as theory, he endeavored to exemplify in 
practice. The value of his idea of training the young 
to be cosmopolitan rather than patriotic may well be 
doubted ; and his effort to inculcate a mere colorless 
religion, bearing no sectarian tint, however laudable 
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may have been its purpose, was not merely puerile in 
its method, but was strongly though unconsciously 
tinged by his own peculiar heterodox views. 

The influence exerted by this experiment, in an 
age of so high-wrought expectations, was doubtless 
great, esen though it failed ; and Pestalozzi was the 
inheritor of the results of that influence. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

VII. PEBTALOZZI ASD HIS WOKK, 

The career of Pestiilozzi is one peculiarly difficult 
to understand. The anomaly of enduring Euccess 
amidst eontimious failures is apt to strike the observer 
as a puzzle that hardly admits a rational solution. 
The explanation which Dr. Dittes essays to give of 
this curious phenomenon, is therefore worth quoting 
as that of one of the foremost among German educa- 
tors, and of one who strikes the key-notes of Pesta- 
lozzi's character with intelligent sympathy. It is aa 
follows: "The most influential of all German peda- 
gogues has been a man who, neither through general 
caltai'C, nor through clearness of pedagogic insight, 
nor through mastery of method, nor through talent 
for organization and direction, nor finally throngh 
enduring creations, towered above his great prede- 
■ceessors and contemporaries, or even reached their 
level. On the contrary, in all these respects he 
remained far behind other educators. What made 
him great was his inexhaustable love for the people, 
his pure heart, his glowing enthnsiasm, his restless 
■efforts aud sacrifices for hnmaa welfare throngh 
human culture, and this too at a time which had 
finally gained a sense for educational ideals, and 
(239) 
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hence elevated the promoter of such ideals to andjing 
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That is to say, through the efforts of men like 
Ronseeau and Basedow, the times were ripe for 
educational reform ; and the unselfish love and fiery 
enthusiaBm of Peatalozzi fitted him to express the 
needs of the times and to enforce their remedy, despite 
hifl lack in most of those qualities which are usually 
thought essential to make up the successful teacher. 
A review of the career of Pestalozzi will, I think, 
convince us that Dittes' solution of the enigma of 
Festalozzi's fame and enduring influence, is probably 
as satisfactory as any that can be offered. 

John Henry Peetalozni was born January, 1746 in 
Zurich where his father was a respectable physician. 
He had the misfortune when only five years old to 
lose his father, of whose masculine influence a boy so 
peculiarly constituted as he, stood in special need. 
Under the care of his mother and of a faithful maid, 
he grew up a clumsy and awkward, yet withal good- 
natured and obliging lad, whom his echool-feUows 
nicknamed Harry Oddity von Foolville. He passed^ 
seemingly with average credit, through the various 
grades of the Zurich schools; showed himself quick to 
grasp ideas, but very careless about the forms in which 
he embodied them ; received through one of his 
teachers, Bodmer by name, a strong bent to natnral 
history, and towards caring for the happiness and 
freedom of the people; and was powerfully stimu- 
lated by reading Emile which just then was published. 
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The educational views of this book doubtless impreeBed 
him the more from their strong contrast with what 
lie was experiencing ; whilst its political ideas kindled 
in the heart of the boy, already disposed to the love 
of liberty by the teaching of Bodmer, a hatred of the 
aristocracy which was never wholly qnenched. 

He was destined for the ministry, but is said to 
have failed completely in his first attempts to preach. 
It was unfortunate for liis earthly happiness that he 
permitted himself to he discouraged by these early 
failures; for those who observe the touching and 
persuasive eloquence of liis later addresses, and the 
impassioned fervor which glows in many passages of 
his edncational works, cannot fail to be convinced 
that his peculiar abilities would have found their 
fittest place in tlie church. The church, however, 
lost one who would have proved a burning and shin- 
ing light, and he turned to the law. This profession 
did not harmonize with his ardent love for liia fellow 
men ; hence in his twenty-second year, he abandoned 
literary ideas altogether, bought an unpromising tract 
of land, built a house which he called Neuhof, and 
betook himself to tlie cnltivation of madder. 

Here in 1769 he married Anna Schulthess who 
bronghthim a considerable fortnne, and with whom 
he lived nearly fifty years in most liarmonious union. 
The letter in which he declared to Anna his senti- 
ments and wishes, and which is quoted in some of his 
biographies, is remarkable for the frankness with 
which it discloses all his fanlts and weaknesses, of 
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which he was fully conscious, as also his aspirations 
for the future, from ■which he looked for a troubled 
life. These anticipated troiihles came early to the 
young couple; for the madder enterprise proved a 
costly failure, wholly, as Pestalozzi confesses, through 
his own lack of business capacity. Then in 1775 he 
converted his liome into an industrial school for poor 
children, who were expected to pay for their support 
by field labors and spinning and wciving, while 
receiving acliool instruction at stated hours. 

From the outset this undertaking met with diffi- 
culties, from the lack of skill and docility of the 
pupils, from the stupid interference of parents who 
frequently removed their eliildren as soon as they 
were decently clothed arid became useful, but most 
of all from "the lack of solid knowledge of fabrice, 
men, and business " on the part of its manager. The 
school finally went to pieces in 1780, and left Pesta- 
lozzi impoverished and deprived of confidence in 
himself, but with a better knowledge of the class 
which he desired to benefit, and for which his benev- 
olent feelings suffered no abatement. 

In the eighteen years which followed at Nenhof, 
years often of great privation, Pestalozzi laid the foun- 
dation of his reputation as a writer on education by the 
publication of two works which contain the funda- 
mental ideas of all his later efforts. One of these, 
"Leonard and Gertrude," which appeared in 1781, is 
by far the moat widely known of all his works. In 
the form of a homely but touching story of the life in 
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a Swiae village, ia which Gertrnde acta the part of the 
good angel, it was intended, in the wordB of its 
author, " to promote a better education of the people 
by setting out from their real situation and their 
Datural relatione." " It was," as lie saj8 in the preface 
to a second edition piihliehed in 1803, "myfirst word 
to the heart of the poor and forsaken in the land, my 
first word to the mothers of the land and to the heart 
which God gave them to be to their children what no 
man on earth can be in their stead." It was the first 
expression of an idea which he never abandoned dur- 
ing his long life, to place the first education of child- 
ren in the hands of mothers, and to so methodize and 
even mechanize instruction as to render this possible. 
This, which was also the idea of Comenius, was the 
fruitful germ from which much later sprang the 
practicable scheme of Froebel, the kindergarten. 

This work attracted great attention, and roused 
among his friends the hope that he might be a suc- 
cessful novelist. This, however, was not the kind of 
success that Festalozzi craved; and the next year, 
seeing that the interest of his story had withdrawn 
attention from the educational ideas he wished to 
impress, he wrote " Christopher and Alice " to accent 
them more fully. This book gained little notice, and 
probably failed entirely to reach the class be had 
chiefly in view. During the succeeding years which 
cover a period of wars and tumults for Europe, most 
of his writings were of a political and ephemeral 
character, yet with a thread of appeal for better 
lar education running through many of them. 
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In 1798, tlie idea occurred to tlie government 
officials, on account of hia incessant political activity, 
that be probably wanted some office to keep bim quiet ; 
but to tlieir surpviee, wlien asked wliat poet he would 
accept, Pestalozzi answered, "I wish to be a school- 
master." He was taken at bis word, and in Septem- 
ber, 1798 be was sent to Stanz to collect and care for 
tbe poor children who had been orphaned and made 
IiomelesB by tbe war. Here then at tbe age of fifty- 
two, and with no pedagogic experience save tbe luck- 
less industrial undertaking at Neuhof, Peetalozzi 
entered on bis illustrious educational career. 

He soon collected in a deserted convent, which was 
given np to his use, eighty homeless children. Igno- 
rant and neglected, ragged and filthy, bnitalizcd by 
■extreme want, and afflicted with various nameless iUs, 
they were unpromising subjects for an effort at adapt- 
ing tbe conditions of home life to tbe needs of num- 
bers assembled in a school, sucb as Pestalozzi had in 
view. "A person who bad the use of bis eyes," be 
Bays, " would not have ventured it ; fortunately I was 
blind, otherwise I should not have ventured it." 

Here then with only tbe aid of a housekeeper, be 
entered on his task. Tbe chiidren were taught and 
•cared for only by bim. He slept in their midst; he 
performed for tbem tbe most menial services; be 
prayed with them, and strove to nourish in their hearts 
the germs of good principles : he combined manual , 
iabor with instruction that they might become able t 
support themselves. Forced by tbe necessity of th 
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BituatioD, he devised the plan of concert recitation 
and a system of monitorial teaching, in which the 
few who were able to read were Bet to teach those 
more ignorant. 

His nnaelflsh labors for these desolate children 
were meeting with iinloobed-for bucccbb, when the 
return of the French army in June, 1799, scattered 
the pupils, and their overtasked teacher gained a brief 
period of rest. Later in the same year, he was per- 
mitted to teach in the primary schools of Biirgdorf, a 
town of some importance in the canton of Bern. 
Here he continued his experiments in elementary 
inatrnction, encountering some opposition, partly relig- 
ioae, and partly envious. He says, " It was whispered 
that I myself could not write, nor work aceonnte, nor 
even read properly. Popnlar reports are not always 
wholly destitute of trnth; it is trne that I could not 
write, nor read, nor work accounts well." What was 
there then in him to lit him for his work ? Hamsauer, 
one of his pupils at this time, and afterwards a teacher 
of some note, speaks of " his sacred zeal, his devoted 
love which caused him to be entirely unmindful of 
himeelf, which struck even the children, made the 
deepest impression on me and knit my childlike and 
grateful heart to hia forever." 

After leas than a year of this teaching, he opened a 
school in Burgdorf in conjunction with Krnsi and 
others, which was the germ of the famons Pestaloz- 
zian Institution. In 1805, this school was removed to 
Tverdun, and soon gained a European reputation. 
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^P FopilB flocked to it from various nationalities ; ardent 

^B stadentB reeorted thither to learn the secret of 

H methods ; and its fame attracted many distinguished 

H Tisitors. In 1S09, von Baumer, the future historian 

^f of education, spent some months in the school with a 

friend, and his account of it is therefore an inside 

view, evidently candid but not highly eulogistic. At 

that time- there were 165 pupils, of whom less than 

I half were Swiss, the rest being German, French, 
Russian, Italian, Spanish, and even American. There 
were besides thirty-two persona in the institution to 
learn its methods. 
But though the school was famous and apparently 
flourishing, the seeds of discord were early sown, 
which should ultimately bring disaster. For a time 
the self-sacrificing spirit, the unselfish zeal for human 
improvement, and the untiring devotion to duty of 
its director, inspired in his associates kindred senti- 
ments, and united them all in harmonious efforts for 
the great cause in which they were engaged. But 36 
the numbers increased, and new elements were intro- 
duced into the school, the effects of Pestalozzi's "un- 
rivalled incapacity for government " and management 
began to make themselves felt. A strong hand was 
needed to guide a large establishment, and unhappily 
the man on whom the director relied for the strength 
which he knew he himself lacked, seems not to have 
been gifted wit!i conciliatory manners. Hence dis- 
affection and discord arose, and invaluable teachers 
were lost. 
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Again, Pestalozzi's eager desire tbat the resnlts of 
the teaching shonld be shown at their beet to the 
man; distinguished visitors, that thereby his purpose 
in the spread of better methods of instrnction might 
be promoted, insenBibly led to an undue attention to 
those branches which could most easily be exhibited 
to visitors; whereby those moral and religious charac- 
teristicB which mature only in silence, were measure- 
ably less emphasized, and the education became 
one-sided. From this cause also heart-burnings arose 
among the teachers, since it was easily seen that those 
among them were most favored whose work would 
make the most impressive display. 

Pestalozzi struggled long against those tendencies, 
but in -vain. The evils springing from the limitations 
of hie own nature, were too strong to be overpowered 
by bis unselfishness and his unfailing love. The in- 
stitution declined, and was finally closed in 1825, 
after an existence of about twenty years. The old 
man, already verging on his eightieth year, retired to 
his old home at Neuhof where his only grandson 
resided; and there, after writing his last two works, 
one of which bears the pathetic title "The Song of 
the Dying Swan," he died in February, 1827, having 
Just completed his Slst year. 

So much has needed to be said on the incidents of 
his life, even in a brief sketch, because his life and 
character are bo intimately intertwined with his edu- 
cational efEorts, that the influence which the latter 
have exerted can hardly be understood apart from the 
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former. He tanght and inflaeiiced even more by 
what he was and what he desired than by what be 
did ; for, from liis want of disciplined skiil, and from 
the peculiar enthusiastic eagerneee and lack of fore- 
sight which marked his nature, bis practice often 
stands in the most imperfect relatioiis with bis theories 
and his real purposes. 

Witness, for example, bis frequent violations, both 
in his teaching and in some of his method books, of 
his own fundamental principle, of proceeding in all 
possible cases from the observation of things, and 
using language only to express ideas already con- 
ceived. His so-called object lessons are often mere 
lists of names of things by no means present, accom- 
panied by other lists of properties by no means observed. 
It might be said that they were intended as guides only 
for the subjects to be selected by teachers; but von 
Kanmer's observations ehow that these corapenda were 
notsoused in Yverdun. We are not therefore to expect 
from Pestalozzi that conformity of bis practice to his 
principles which is common with less eager and more 
self-contained natures. He is to be judged rather by 
his spirit and his purposes than by what be did. 

The great purpose of Pestalozzi's efforts was " to 
reform educational methods in the interest of the poor 
and oppressed." To this be was prompted by an 
nnwavering love of man and compassion for his often- 
wretched condition. This purpose and this love 
inspire all bis works, and illuminate alt bis acts, bo 
far AB bis acts eoald express bia deepest convictiona. j 
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I They appear even more clearly in his industrial Bchool 
I at Neuhof, his orphan school at Stanz, his home school 
I at Eurgdorfjhis institution at Yverdun, and his eager- 
ness when feeble with age to found a poor school at 
Yverdun, than in works like " Leonard and Gertrude," 
or" Christopher and Alice," or How Gertrude Teaches 
her Children." 

To 80 reform methods of instrnction that the element- 
ary teaching might he done at home by the mothers, 
was a favorite idea of hie during his entire life ; and 
in order that persons wholly untrained, as most 
mothers are, might use his methods with suceess, he 
strove BO to simplify and even to mechanize them, as 
to make their results depend rather on the nature of 
the proceeBes than on the skill of the teachers. He 
did not even resent tho charge of mechanizing method. 
On the contrary, once in the Burgdorf days, when an 
oiEcer of the canton accused him of desiring to make 
instrnction mechanical, Pestalozzi said " He hit the 
nail on the head, and supplied me with the very 
expression that indicated the object of my endeavors." 
That this was no mere chance expression, hnt 
rather the statement of a settled purpose, is shown by 
the objection made by von Kaumer to the procedure 
he had witnessed at Yverdun. He says " The com- 
pendiums were to render all peculiar talent 
in teaching as good as unnecesBary. These metho( 
corapends were like machines which nnfortunately 
could not qnite perform their office without human 
aid, as for instance, however perfect the printing 
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press, it must always be teoded by a man who really 
needs hardly the most commoD hiiiDan reason for his 
duties. Peetalozzi's idea of a teacher was not much 
better thau this: according to his views, such an one 
had nothing to do bnt to take his pupils through the 
compend with pedantic accuracy, according to the 
directions for its use, without adding thereto or dimin- 
ishing therefrom." 

This was certainly a low view of the teacher's 
functions, and is one to which the disciples of Pesta- 
lozzi at the present day would be unwilling to subscribe. 
It is especially strange that one who like Pestalozzi 
was engaged in a crasade against the dead mechanism 
of the schools of his time, should have seriously pro- 
posed to Biibstitnte for it another kind of meehaniEm, 
— the mechanism of an nnvarying method. The 
erroneous course of thought by which he was led to 
make so serious a departure in his practice from the 
principles which he enforces so often and so well in 
his works, was probably something like the following : 
— He saw clearly that many of the worst evils of his 
time grew out of the neglect of popular education 
and the ignorance thence resulting: his ardent love 
for the people which was his most prominent and 
characteristic motive, impelled him to remedy these 
evils by striking at their source in popular ignorance : 
but he was tirmly persuaded that the only effectual 
remedy lay in remitting the elementary instruction to 
mothers in the home : hence to carry out this imprac- 
ticable plan with persons unskilled in teaching, he 
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attempted to devise methods whose results should 
depend not on skill but on processes. Could his effort 
have succeeded, and such methods have been intro- 
duced iuto every wretched home, it does not seem 
probable that the evils at which he ainied would have 
been remedied ; for mere mechanical processes can 
never promote intelligence or moral though tfulness, 
without which the worst fruits of ignorance remain 
nn touched. 

A favorite idea of Pestalozzi's, which is strongly 
emphasized by some of his modern followers, was that 
all elementary instruction Bhould be related to num- 
ber, form and words,— number leading to arithmetic, 
form to drawing and writing, form and number to 
geometry, and words to the right nee of language as 
the embodiment of ideas. 

Von Raumer criticises these categories as referring 
too exclusively to sight, and hence seemingly exclud- 
ing many sensible properties of objects which, though 
embodied in language, cannot properly be considered 
under either number or form ; and thus, as he thinks, 
they run counter to Pestalozzi's most fundamental 
principle, that the basis of all instruction and especially 
of elementary instruction, should be laid on observa- 
tion and the proper use of the senses. Doubtless this 
idea from its simplicity fascinated its author, and 
prompted a spirit so little circumspect as his to push 
its application too far; yet when we consider how 
absorbing a part sights and word-sounds play in the 
sense experiences of the yonng, and that the really 
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important phenomena which cannot readily be nni 
bered or redneed to form, can at Jeast be recognizedj 
by name as experiences of Bense, it is obvious thai 
Pestalozzi's idea may easily be so applied as to be] 
helpfnl in elementary teaching. 

His biographer, De Guimpe, who was one of Peeta- 
lozzi's pnpils, tells us that his most philosophic coad- 
jutor, Niederer, made these three things the esBenee 
of hie method, viz. Aitn, Starting-Poijit and Con- 
nection, His aim was the development of the entire 
man throngh the use of his powers. The starting- 
point was to be in the child's tastes, and his ideas 
gained by previous experience. By connection was 
meant that exercises should he duly graduated to the 
powers of pupils, and bo arranged that every eserciee 
should grow out of the last and prepare for the next. 

In conclusion let lis enumerate what may fairly be 
considered the essential features of Feetalozzi's ednca- 
tional scheme. These are as follows ; 

(1) To develop the child and to form his mind 
thi'ongh his own personal activity, rather than to 
attempt to furnish him with usefiil knowledge. 

(2) To base all instruction on intuition, i. e., obser- 
vation and experience, and to connect intimately with 
this the correct use of language, that the child may 
clearly express what he clearly conceives. Pestalozzi 
justly thought that his greatest service to education 
consisted in making the proper use of the senses 
effective as the basis of all good teaching, and in 
necting this with the due use of language ; and if any 
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ODe thing were to be named as the distinctive charac- 
ter of PeBtalozzianiaiJi at the present, day, it would 
donbtleBS be this. 

(3) To fnrnish the pupil's mind with clear funda^ 
mental notions, or " mother ideas" as a preparation 
for all the more advanced wort, a6 for example in 
geometry, geography, and most other studies, 

(4) To popularize science by an objective presenta- 
tion of its truths ; in regard to which it may be said 
that in making science-teaching objective, more has 
been effected than merely to make it popular; it has 
become deeper and more frnitful ; and in the form of 
laboratory study, its essential corollary, it is leading 
to a rapid extension of man's knowledge of nature, 

(5) To conform the order of inetrnetion to natnre 
and common sense by beginning with that which ib 
within the range of the pupil's experience, advanc- 
ing from this gradually, keeping pace with his pro- 
gressive development, and dwelling so long and so 
repeatedly on each step that he may be sure to master 
it thoroughly. In the application of this principle, 
Festalozzi pushed so far the idea of beginning with 
the near, as to propose that object lessons shoold 
begin with the child's own body, evidently confound- 
ing the physically near with that which is nearest in 
the order of apprehension. He was wiser in recom- 
mending that religious education should set ont from 
the child's love for the mother, and that this love 
should thea be directed to God as the parent of 

(6) To join practical skill with theoretic knowledge 
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by oEsociatiDg mannal with mental labor, tlias insni 
ing the habitual cooperation of mind and heart witlil 
hand. It is only within recent years that educators 
lave become alive to the importance and poseible 
Talne of this idea in education. The idea is, however, 
by no means original with Pestalozzi, as we have j 
repeatedly seen. I 

(7) To base the relation of teacher and child on love^ ^ 
and to pay due respect to the child's individuality. 
This principle, as has been seen, was the chief source 
of Pestalozzi's power as a practical teacher, atoning 
for many serious faults in both matter and manner, 
and achieving results which, as they are described, 
seem marvellons. Doubtless the race of teachers has 
still mnch to learn about the power of this principle, 
the most difficult of all to apply in the management 
of schools. 

(8) To make all education culminate in character^ J 
and to make character the standard by which the value I 
-of all educational processes is to be measured. I 

(9) Above all to restore the home to what Pesta- 
lozzi conceived to be its proper place in education, 
and hence to make home instruction possible. This 
favorite idea of his has already been noticed, and its 
impracticability shown asa scheme for general element- 
ary education. Yet he thought so highly of it, " that he 
wished to prove by actual experiment that those tilings 
in which domestic education possesees advantages, 
ehonld be imitated in public edncation." Eisschools| 
at Burgdorf and Yverdun were really an experiment 
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in this direction ; and that which distresBed him most 
at Yverdun was, that with the increase of numbers 
and the complexity necessarily resnlting therefrom, 
the home spirit that prevailed at Burgdorf grew lest 
and finally disappeared. 

Of all these principles, it is easy to see that little it 
absolutely new with Pestalozzi. Indeed it might bo 
thought that most of his educational activity was 
merely an attempt to enforce and reduce to practice 
the best and wisest ideas of his predecessors. Snch a 
eupposition would, I think, be incorrect. In point of 
fact, fertile as he was in ideas and impnlsive in 
action, he appears to have been wofullj ignorant of 
what others had done or attempted in the same field 
of effort in which he was engaged. Hence not seldom, 
it is said, he toiled over discoveries that others had 
already made, or instituted experiments on what was 
already recognized as valueless or impracticable. 
Above all, he thns lacked the advantage which a 
spirit like his so much needed, of comparing his ideas 
and efforts with those of others. 

He once said that he had not read a book in thirty 
years. It would doubtless have been better and 
easier for him if he had. Ko one man, however orig- 
inal, can be as wise as all men ; and he who permits 
himself to be shut ont from the experience of his 
fellows, runs the risk of making many vain and many 
needless efforts. 

Men, who like Pestalozzi, toil unselfishly for 
fellows, toil that coming generations may be s] 
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some of the difficulties that they eocounlered; and 
they have a right to expect that the records of their 
experience ehall not be unheeded. To this end 
history is written, that men may glean wisdom from 
the experience of their predecessors; and that Pesta- 
lozzi failed to do this, should he counted rather as a 
grave error than as a tribute to his originality. 

It was donbtless fortunate for the fame of Pestalozzi, 
that the timeof greatest eclat of his school at Yverdun 
coincided with the period of deepest humiliation of 
Grermany under the conquering arms of Napoleon. 
In that hour of seemingly hopeless darkness, Fichte 
summoned the German people to a universal educa- 
tion of the coming generation to a new and nobler 
national cotisciousness, as the means of their future 
elevation, aud pointed them to Peatalozzi for the 
principles on which such an education should be 
based. This advice was heeded ; and thus Pestalozzi 
became to Germany, and through Germany to the 
world, the representative of those principles whicli 
for two centuries a series of educational reformers- 
from Katich and Comenius down to Basedow, had' 
with littfe effect proclaimed. The doctrines of the- 
Jnnovatora became henceforth the evangel of a new 
education ; and they were stamped indelibly with the- 
name, not of Comenius, nor Eonsseau but of Pestalozzi^ 
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CHAPTER XIT. 

■GENERAL KSVIEW OF EDCCATIONAL PROGRESa IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTtlRT, 

In coDcluding this coDaideratioD of the educational 
■characteriBtics of the ISth century, it is essential 
brieflj to review the conrse of school progress both 
higher and elementary in ■several leading European 
■countries, and in America. In the course of this 
review, we shall have occasion to observe the growth 
in Germany of a movement for genera! elementary 
education, and of a conviction that such education to 
be effective cannot be left to local and spasmodic 
■efforts, but mnat be made an affair of the State, which 
the State must plan, prescribe, supervise, and insure. 
We shall also see that before the close of the century 
the vernacular tongues have triumphed in the instruc- 
tion of both higher and lower schools, in all the 
leading European states, and that thns the eEsential 
condition of tmiversal education has been secured ; 
and that Latin has been relegated to its proper place, 
aa a subject of atndy by no means necessary, as once 
it had been, as the vehicle of all knowledge worth 
gaining, or as a medium of communication among 
men of culture, but yet vitally interesting if bo pur- 
sued that we may become familiar with modes of life , 
and thought with which, though now very remote i 
(817) 
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point of time, we are Btill connected by cloee Iiistoric 
ties that cannot safely be severed. 

The provisions for education in England and Scot- 
land were mucli tlie same as were noted in tbe pre- 
ceding century. English secondary instrnction carried 
on in the famous pubMc schools, underwent no 
marked change in either matter or manner; whilst 
elementary training, which was remitted wholly to 
private efforts or to private benevolence, was provided 
for by tutors or in private schools, and rarely reached 
the poorer classes until the last decade of the century. 

From the conflicting accounts given by the partisans 
of reaction and of the Revolution in France, we may 
infer that during this century France was well sup- 
plied with classical schools and colleges, since it ia 
affirmed that there were about 600 colleges, besides 
about sixty higlier faculties in forty academic centres. 
In these higher schools, which were mostly frequented 
by the more opulent classes, though occasionally low- 
born boys of extraordinary promise, like Moliere and 
Eollin, were found in them, the studies were domin- 
antly literary, and were directed quite as much to 
form as to substance. Tet the verbal repetition of 
lessons had been somewhat modified by the exposition 
of authors ; and the French language, already famous 
in literature, had gained a foothold in instruction. 

The teaching body was mostly clerical, though the 
Jesuits, with their immobility of spirit, had so declined 
in influence that in 1764 the order was expelled fron* 
France, its place being taken by OratorianSj and other, 
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religious bodies. If this higher instruction be judged 
by the number of its schools, or by its most brilliant 
representative products, it would be ranked high ; but 
if, on the otlier band, we could know what were ite 
average and general results, our estimates of its worth 
wonld possibly be considerably modified. 

It is claimed by some persons that, although during 
this century no governmental care was given to general 
elementary education, still a large provision was made 
for the instruction of the humbler classes by various 
religions bodies, chiefly by the followers of La Salle. 
If we reflect that at the beginning of the Revolution 
the Christian Brothers numbered 1,000 teachers, 
enough at most for the instruction of 100,000 pupils, 
without deducting for the Brothers who were employed 
in secondary schools; and if we add to these for the 
poor children occasionally instructed by other clerical 
persons as many more, — we may readily apprehend 
how scanty a j)rovision this would be for a school 
population which in 1700 could not have been less 
than about three millions. 

When we farther learn that the schoolmaster, when 
not a priest, was also sexton, beadle, chorister, grave- 
digger, and bell-ringer ; that he was to attend on 
marriages, baptisms, and burials ; that his instrnctiona 
were given not to classes but to individuals, clasa 
instruction being unknown save among the Christian 
Brothers ; and that bis iirst duty was to teach the 
children their prayers and to lead them daily to 
church, any residue of time being devoted to teaching 
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them to read, write and count, — we eball doubtless 1 
conclude that the humbler our estimate of the extent I 
and depth of the elementary instruction given to th^l 
poor of France during the 18th century, the morel 
likely it will be to correspond with the truth. 

Such wae the condition of education in Austria 1 
dnring the tirat seventy years of this century that Dr. \ 
DitteB flays that in 1773 but little more than half of 
the children in Vienna received any instruction, that 
in Lower Austria sixteen per cent, in Bohemia six 
per cent, and in Silesia fonr per cent only, attended 
any school, while in other provinces of the empire the 
state of education was still worse. But in 1774 
Maria Theresa, after her realm had somewhat recovered 
from the exhaustion of t1i6 warg in which ghe had 
been involved, entered vigorously on the work of 
organizing general education ; and during the short 
residue of her life she did a work for schools such ae 
DO crowned head had ever before dreamed of. At 
her death in 17S0, there were already tn Austria 6,200 
*' German schools," among which were fifteen Normal J 
schools and eighty-three High schools. 

For the prosecution of this work she called to her 
aid the justly famous John Ignacius von Felbiger. 
He had already approved himself a man litted for the 
duties of minister of education in a period of active 
growth, by the remarkable work he had done in his 
Silesian diocese, in organizing and sustaining element- 
ary schools for the wi-etched inhabitants. Though u 
Catholic abbot, he had drawn his pedagogic inspinfl 
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tion from a Fietiatic source. He bad privately visited 
Hecker in Berliii, liad examined and approved the 
Real sehool, and teacliere' seminary, had at his own 
expense sent promising young men to learn Heeker'a 
metliods, and had largely adopted big Realistic ideao, 
while engrafting the training of teachers on schools 
wliifih should serve aa models to snrropnding distrietB. 
With his energetic aid the empress accomplished the 
great work that has been mentioned, organizing a 
system which included, besides elementary and higher 
schools, also schools for girls and several Normal 
Model schools. 

To Maria Theresa is due also the credit of recoj:;- 
nizing and rewarding the merit of Ferdinand Kinder- 
raann, who in her Bohemian dominions had been active 
in organizing elementary schools for the poor, and 
who, to interest the people in them, added to the nsual 
elementary subjects, instruction in various local indns- - 
tries, thus earning the title of " Creator of Industrial 
schools." 

Although after the death of the empresB, Felbiger 
was permitted to retire to an ecclesiastical position 
where he died in 17S8, her immediate successors car- 
ried forward the educational work that she had begun, 
until near the close of the century, when a clerical 
reaction began under which the schools of Austria 
suffered greatly. 

Ko other country shows so marked educational 
advancement during the IStli century as Germany; 
and this is especially true of secondary education. 



The movenieDt of the Pietist Francke, with the wide- i 
reaching and well-omened impulse that it gave to the 
training of teachers, to the founding of Real schools, 
and to the purBuit in larger measure of studies other 
than those of a purely literary character, was not only 
German in its origin, bnt during this century, expended 
its force chiefly on the schools of Germany. Like- 
wise Basedow's Fhilanthropinnm, thongh it was 
attended with misfortune, doubtless did mnch good, 
both by attracting attention to practical studies and to 
novel ideas, and by promoting a more rational dress 
and regimea in the secondary schools, which were 
widely corrupted by senseless French fashions. 

To these changes, wliieh were mostly in a realistic 
direction, was added during the century, in both 
gyrunasien and universities, the very marked improve- 
ment in Humanistic studies, to which attention was 
directed in a previous chapter. Tiirough the efforts 
of men like Gesner, Ernesti, Heyne, and F. A. Wolf, 
there arose in all the higher institutions a thoroughly 
enlightened Hniuanism, which, no longer contenting^ 
itself with the study of correct form and of grammat--j 
ical minutiae addressed to adhesive memory, strovej 
by philological methods to assure a realization of the! 
ideas, and modes of thinking and living presented by! 
classical authors, and a hearty appreciation of theirj 
beauties. 

Thus Gesner, in recommending a style of classical 
study in which pupils with their whole soul and 
undivided attention fix their eyes on the author that 
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they read, Btriving only to nnderBtand him and to 
enjoy liie beauties, telUiia that " when he read Terence 
with his hoys in this manner, they sat with parted 
lipB, huehed in breathlees silence, their eyes, their 
ears, their thonghts intent, — smiling too, since their 
emotions were mirrored in their looks;" bnt when, 
with the same boys, he read Euripides in the uetial 
dragging piece-meal fashion, "they sat indeed with 
open mouths because they yawned, and silent because 
they dozed."* 

Through such a. change in the spirit of Humanistic 
study as is Iiere illustrated, as well as tlirough the 
preparation of young men to teach in this spirit, which 
Gesner, Heyne, and "Wolf cared for in their philologic 
seminaries, secondary instruction in Germany was- 
very materially improved in this respect, and assumed 
its present form. 

Finally the movement to make German the medium 
of higher instruction became dominant in this century^ 
through its growing use in university lectures, in 
which Thomaeius seems to have led the way, first in 
Leipsic and later in Halle : this was naturally followed 
by its use in the gymnasium, so that the despairing- 
cry arose in many quarters that the world was surely 
relapsing into barbarism, since even from university 
chairs one might no longer liear any other language 
than German. Doubtless the growth during this age- 
of a noble and truly national literature had much 
influence, here as elsewhere, in hastening the dis- 
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tiae of Latin as a spoken tongue, and thus indirectly 
prepared the way for universal education by the use 
of the vernacniar. 

The improvement in the popular elementary schools 
during this century was not, however, commenenrate 
with that in the higher institations. During the last 
part of the ITth century and in the IStb, most if not 
all of the German states recognized elementary educa- 
tion for all children as a matter of state policy, and 
urgently pressed on the parishee the duty of providing 
it for ail, — so urgently indeed in some eases that some 
have looked upon the decrees as the beginning of 
fichool compulsion; but tlie duty, being left to local 
efforts, was largely neglected or else very carelessly 
performed. ■ 

The peasant considered the schools a needless bnivfl 
den, and offered a stupid resistance to them ; the 
nobility dreaded the effects of any enlightenment on 
the lower classes, and hence were unfriendly to schools ; 
-and the clergy to whom the oversight of schools was 
entrusted, were too often indifferent to their interests, 
or even ohstrncted their progress. Hence little really 
effective work was done. In many regions there 
were no schools ; in more there were very poor ones. 
School houses were often mere hnts ; school appliances 
were very defective or wanting; and the country 
teachers, whom the Teachers' Seminaries had not yet 
readied, were still recruited from the failures in other 
vocations, and were an inefficient class " whose income 
was mean and whose social consequence was small." 
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This aeeount, which is given bj Dr. Dittee, bears a 
striking resemblance to the descriptions given by 
credible witnesses of the scliools in the United States 
during the first decades of the present century. 

Prussia made the most noteworthy efforts of any of 
the German states for the advancement of general 
education. The father of Frederick the Great, penu- 
rious though he was and fond of tall soldiers, established 
a small school fund, founded about 1735 the first Prus- 
sian school for training teachers, with one of Francfce's 
adherents at its head, and made efforts to enforce 
attendance in schools, but evidently with small suc- 
cess.* It is said that during his reign about 1,700 
elementary schools were established in his dominions. 

It has already been stated that Frederick the Great 
early adopted Hecker's school for teachers as a state 
institution ; besides which he long made energetic 
efforts for the improvement of popular education, by 
establishing considerable school funds, and by vig- 
orous directions to those charged with the duty of 
supervising the schools. The small results of his 
efforts, due to the lukewarmness or the opposition of 
the parishes, the clergy, and the church boards, so 
discouraged him, however, that in 1779 he determined 
that " Old soldiers who conld read, write, and cipher, 
and were in other respects well fitted for Bchoolmasters 
in the country should be employed." 

When, however, the efforts of governments had 
accomplished so little in lifting the load of popular 
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ignorance and uDreaEoning oppositioD, a school i 
former arose in the ranks of the nobility, who, 1 
his benevolent work upon his own eslates, by the 
echools that he founded, by the elementary gcbool and 
method books that he prepared, and by the inSnence 
that went forth from his generons esertione, Justly 
won for himself the title of " Father of the Prngeian 
Coontry SchoolB." This man was Friedrich Eberhard 
von Rochow, whose life extended from 1734 to 1805 

The early years of his manhood were passed in the 
military service ; bnt the last forty-five years of his 
life he devoted to the improvement of hie large 
estates. He givee a vivid and pathetic accoant of the 
manner in which the misery of the peasantry, grow- 
ing out of tfa«ir gross igoorance and consequent etopid 
otwtiiutcy, was forced npon him in a period of pesti- 
lence, and of tlie reeolntion that then sprang op in his 
soal to remedy thb evil by a general edncation practi- 
callr suited to their condition and their needs. It is 
sufficient for onr pnrpoee to say that, at his own 
expense, he established schools on his estates, trained 
teachers for their work, devised methods for their nse 
suited to the intelligence of children sank in heredi- 
tary ignorance, and even prepared school-hooks, which 
exerted a wide influence from the mumer in which 
they appealed to the observing powers mad tmmght 
into use radimentarr faeolties of jad^ment and 
reasoning. 

By the example that be gave, of the manner in which 
tbe prohlem of gmtnl edniiation for a iaige igaorant 
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popnUtion could be enccesefnlj attacked, and of the 
tind of training needed by teachers for this special 
work, von Kochow closed the 18th century with the 
promise of a brighter day for the German elementary 
school, a promise whicli the 19th century has made a 
reality. 

In our own country the 18th century was marked, 
as is well known, by Indian raids, by French and 
Indian wara, and finally by the long strnf^gle of the 
Revolution and of the subsequent reconstruction. 
Under such circumstances, it could hardly be expected 
that education would make any great advance. Aside 
from Hqw England and to a very small extent in New 
York, education depended on private and benevolent 
efforts ; and everywhere, with but few honorable 
exceptions, the elementary teachers, even where not 
stained with vices, were men of but meagre knowl- 
edge and exceedingly narrow views,' who opened 
schools for lack of other employment or as a stepping- 
Btone to something more agreeable, and the meagre- 
ness of whose salaries was commensurate with their 
qualifications. 

In New England the legal requirements for general 
elementary education were continued, but the subjects 
attempted were few and the means used were hnmble, 
The staple were the so-called ThreeR'e, reading, writ- 
ing, and reckoning; but the sole reading-books were 
the Bible, the Psalter, and the limited exercises in the 
New England Primer and spelling books like Dil- 
worth's. Near the close of the century, these were 
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sap pie ID CD ted by Webster's reader and Ion; 
fipelling book, and bj Caleb Bingbam's Amerii 
Preceptor and Colnmbian Orator. At about the 
time Pike's and Daboll's Arithmetics snperseded H( 
der'e which bad been long in use. 

Geography and English Grammar were rarely 
touched. Morse's Geography and Bingham's Young 
Lady's Accidence, both, I think, the first American 
books on these subjects, were published in the last 
two decades of the centnry. The 1S09 edition of 
Horse which is before me, contains bnt two maps, 
those of the world and of N. America ; and the preface 
to the first edition, 1789, shows that it was intended 
" as a reading book, that our youth of both sexes, at 
tbe same time that they are learDing to read, mighl 
imbibe an acquaintance with their country and am 
attachment to its intereste." 

Yet meagre as were the studies and appliances, and'- 
poor as were the teachers, the vigorous youth of those 
earlier days seem often to Lave made effective use of 
what they had. Reading matter was far from plenty, 
in the homes as in the schools, but the little that was 
at baud was perused to mastery, undiluted by a 
flood of trashy fiction ; the speciraena of penmanship 
which exist in the copy books and ciphering books 
still preserved by old families, show that beautiful 
writing was not uncommon ; and the soundness of 
judgment and skill in affairs displayed by many men 
whose educational advantages had been limited to 
what was taught in the New England common schools, 
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testify to the thorongli use that was made of what 
these Bchools had to offer. 

In New Tork diiriDg this centnry, I know of hut 
three legislative provisions for education. The fii-st 
of these, in 1702, at the instance of Governor Combnry, 
established a free grammar school for seven years in 
New York city, and gave it a grant of £50 a year. 
The second, by an act passed in 1733, gave legislative- 
aid for seven years to a public school in New Tork, 
in which should be taught Latin, Greek and mathe- 
matics, and which is claimed to have been the germ 
from which sprung King's college, now Columbia. 
The third, by ah act passed in 1795 on the recommen- 
dation of Governor Clinton, appropriated $100,000 a 
year for five years for the enconragement of Bchoole,* 
South of New York, whatever elementary instruction 
was given was wholly a matter of private undertaking 
on the part of parents, societies, or would-be school- 
masters, save perhaps to a slight extent in New 
Jersey. 

More remarkable than the efEorta for elementary 
education in those troubled times, were the provisions 
that were made for higher education ; for not less 
than twenty-two colleges had their origin in the ISth 
century. Among these were such famous institutions' 
as Yale, whicli began in 1701 as a collegiate school at 
Baybrook, and was without settled home until 1716 
when it was fixed in New Haven ; the college of New 
Jersey, founded at Princeton in 174*3, but which had 

•This act a,ppro{iriated HiOfioa, nlilQli by some ii ninde iaofiOt, anil by 
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ita germs twenty years earlier in the " Log College " 
of Rev. William Tennent ; the UnivefBity of Penn- 
Bylvania which began in 1749 as an academy, and 
grew in leBa than a decade into a college ; and Colnm- 
bia, which was founded in 1754 by funds donated by 
private individaalB, by £3282 received from a lottery, 
and by £400 given by the king from whom it received 
ita early name of King's College. 

Brown and Bowdoin, Dartmouth and Williams, 
Rutgers and TTnion, date from tbie century, besides 
other colleges somewhat leas frequently mentioned. 
Nor alioald we neglect to mention the establishment 
in 1794 of the University of the State of New York 
as a central organization for the purpose of incorpo- 
rating and having the overeigbt of academies and 
colleges, of reporting yearly on the condition of the 
institutions ander ita charge and of conferring degrees 
higher than A, M. 

On the whole it may fairly be aaid that, when we 
conaider the circomEtances of this new and sorely 
troubled country, the degree of educational zeal that 
was displayed in it during the 18th century was not 
BurpaBsed by that of any of the older European 
'CivilizatioDB. 

Note. — Althougli I am aware tliat, from the 15th ceoturf, 
the sclioola and universities of the Netherlands compared f avor- 
ahly with those of any of the surrounding countries; that the 
Interest In education of the early Dutch settlers of New York, so 
emphatically sliown in many of the documents of the Document- 
ary History of New York, is an inheritance of the spirit that 
prevailed in the mother couDtry of tbe emigrants ; and that dur- 
ing llie 18th century, schools, as well as flourishing universities, 
existed ; yet it has not seemed expedient to Include any account 
of them in this brief review. 
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BAKACTEaiSTICS OF THE HINETEBNTH 



It is probable that every age is prone to magnify 
its own acliievementa, and to vaunt them above all 
that has hitherto been done. It is certain that this 
self -magnifying spirit characterizes the 19th century, 
if we may judge of it by the outgivings of those who 
seem to be the accepted mouth-pieces of public opin- 
ion. So far, however, as one may be supposed to 
judge dispassionately of his own times and what tbey 
have accomplished, this century is likely to be dis- 
tinguished in future ages, not more for its inventions, 
its discoveries in science, and its industrial progress, 
than for the unprecedented educational activity which 
it has displayed, — an activity which has extended to 
all classes of society, and which has produced its moat 
remarkable results in the very lowest classes. 

It would obviously be premature at the present 
time to attempt in any detail to weigh the significance 
of the educational events which thia century has wit- 
nessed, or to pass any definite judgment upon them. 
The facts are too near at hand, they are too numer- 
ous and complex in character, their actnal results are 
etill too little apparent, to admit of that truth of depic- 
tion and justnesa of perspective which should belong 
(381) 
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to an attempt at a historic picture ; even were tlie 
warmth of personal feeling wliieh present events 
calculated to excite, not sure to give an undue coli 
ing to many parts. 

Time is the only sure test of the relative importam 
of historic events. It often buries in comparative 
obscurity many occurences which to the actors Bcemed 
to be of first rate importance, and leaves in bold 
prominence that which to contemporary obsei'vers- 
seemed of inferior moment. Thns it is doubtful 
whether, to the men of the 18th centnry, the struggle 
of vernacular tongues for recognition in instruction 
seemed fraught with the wide-reaching significance 
which we can now see that it really had. To the- 
contemporarles of Franclte, the fiery religious zeal; 
which pervaded his institutions was doubtless a far-' 
more interesting phenomenon than either his efforts 
for the better training of teachers for his schools, or 
the realistic cast of studies and purposes of instruction 
that prevailed in them ; yet the first was compara^ 
tively transient, whilst the importance of the othi 
two is becoming daily more apparent,. 

These considerations need not, however, deter ua- 
from examining in their broader aspects the most 
striking educational facts of our own century, though 
they will in most cases render impossible any very 
reliable estimate of their permanent importance. I 
will therefore state what seem to nie to be the most 
noteworthy of these facts in the order in which 
shall examine them more fully. 
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The first fact that will be likely to arrest the atten- 
tion of even the caanal observer, ia the enormone 
pedagogical activity by which the 19tli century hae 
teen characterized, an activity wliich has been dis- 
played, partly in literary or quasi-literary efforts, 
partly in educational experiments some of wliicli have 
become accepted educational usages, and partly also 
in wide-spread educational associations. 

A second fact has been the rapid spread of Bchools 
of every kind, but most especially of schools for 
universal elementary education, with the growth j- 
of wliicli has been correlated a tendency to give the''^ 
elements of learning to all children free from individ- 
ual expense, and to insure to every child at least a 
minimum of ti-aining by i»&king echool attendance 
compulsory. 

A third very interesting; fact is the great extension 
of the means for the professional training of teachers 
which has taken place during the century, without 
which the increase in the number of popular schools ' 
would have been likely to disappoint the public expec- 
tations by the meagreness of their results. 

A fourth noteworthy fact is the careful provision 
that has been made in many of the European states 
for thoroughly supervising the work of the schools, — 
A provision whose benefits are being rapidly extended 
to many parts of the United States, since it is seen 
that its importance for the efflcioney of the schools is 
«econd only to that of the training of teachers for their 
-work. 
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'The zeal of the advocateB of manaal and technical 
training has forced on the attention of every one what 
we may fairly consider a fifth characteristic of the 
edacational history of the century; though we shall 
have occasion to observe that the idea of associating 
the training of the hand with the intellectnal and 
moral education of youth, is far less modern than 
many of its advocates seem to suppose. 

The very considerable improvements that during 
this century have taken place in schools and methods 
of instruction, on the general lines of the Innovators, 
but in which Pestalozzianisra has been the chief 
rallying cry, will claim attention as a sixth educational 
fact, and one of the most interesting of all, since it i» 
that through which all other facts of the same order 
gain their significance. 

A seventh fact of no small interest is the vigorous die~ 
coBsion which this century has witnessed of the relative 
value of various studies as means of culture, in the 
course of which the claims of the classics, of the mathe> 
matics, and of the sciences of nature, have been 
examined diligently and with some heat ; and its 
interest is enhanced when we consider that since the 
days of Plato and Aristotle the culture valne of 
studies has been comparatively little emphasized, 
whilst a comparison of culture values has hardly been 
thought of. This fact is of special interest, as an 
awakening of the dormant Humanitarian ideal, which 
seems destined more and more consciously to influence 
the education of the future. 
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Section I.— Pedagogical AcUvity. 

Any attempt at an examination of the vast pro- 
dnct of literary activity in the domain of peda- 
gogy during the 19th century would be manifestly 
impossible, until time has winuowed from it all that ib 
ephemeral, and left prominent only the endnring. 
German treatiEes, which are the most numerous of 
any, would alone fill a very considerable library ; and 
many among them, like the works of Herbart and 
Eeneke, Waitz and Dittea, Schrader and Nohl, which 
would be most desirable additions to an educator's 
library, are inaccessible to most English speaking 
teachers, from lack of translation, Froebel's Educa- 
tion of Man, and Preyer's iutercBting study of child- 
hood, have found translators; Barnard's American 
Journal of Education, that wonderfully rich pedagogic 
collection, has given in English dress, but in detached 
portions, a large part of von Raumer's History of 
Pedagogy, and also much of Pestalozzi's writings, 
Bosenkranz's Philosophy of Education has met with 
favor in the annotated translation of it which has 
appeared ; but when one reflects on the rich stores of 
pedagogic thought and experience that are hidden 
from the inquiring teachers of our own country in an 
unfamiliar tongue, and on the thoroughness of treat- 
ment which chai'acterizes many of these treatises, one 
can but hope that several carefully selected works of 
German pedagogues may soon be made accessible to 
English-speaking teachers. Possibly none would be 
more widely acceptable than the second and third 
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parts of Dittes' Schule der Fadagogik, followed 
Waitz's Allgemeine Padagogik, and Paulsen's Gef 
chichte des Gelehrten Unterrichts. 

While Germany has been most prolific in p 
literature, other European eountriee have shown i 
creditable zeal in this line. A few excellent French 
works have already been rendered into English ; some 
others ought soon to find translators, especially the 
brilliant and valuable work by Prof. Coinpayr^ entitled 
" Histoire Critique des Doctrines de rEdueation en 
France, &c." The remarkable work of liosmiui on 
"Method iu Education," though but a portion of a 
large projected treatise, proves that Italy has felt the 
impulse of the pedagogic spirit of the 19th century, j 

I am inclined to think that Great Britain deserves J 
to rank next to Germany in the influence exerted by^ 
its eontribntions to the literature of education, a num- 
ber of wJiich are quite as well known in America as 
in England. Such are the works of Mr. Gill and 
Prof. Laurie; the excellent lectures of Mr. Fitch on 
teaching ; the interesting sketches of educational 
reformers by the lamented Mr. Quick; the lecturea 
of Mr. Joseph Payne, so well adapted to inspire 
teachers to seek right principles of instruction and to 
use them in right ways ; and L>r. Bain's "Education 
as a Science," a somewhat detailed treatment of j 
eral pedagogy, in which every point that is discui 
is sharply referred to its scientific basis in tboi 
sciences in which the anthor is himself so eminent v 
authority, and whose treatment of controverted poiBl 
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is SO forcible that, where we are inclined to disagree 
with the author, we feel onreelveB compelled to fall 
back on Bomething niore Enbetantial than mere pre- 
conceived ideas. 

But of all that has been written in English, during 
the present century, probably no pedagogic treatise 
has attracted more wide-spread attention, or has exerted 
more influence than Herbert Spencer's "Education," 
It 18 characterized by that clearness of exposition 
and felicity of illustration of which Mr. Spencer is so 
great a master and which never leaves one in doubt 
SB to his opinions. Of all the pedagogic works of the 
century that have appeared in English, I am inclined 
to tliink that a brief examination of this will give us 
ihe fairest sample of the nature and direction of peda- 
gogic thought. 

Thia treatise, which appeared originally as four 
Review articles considering education from as many 
different points of view, in its collected form, consists 
of four chapters treating respectively, of the beet 
means of Edncation, of Intellectual, of Moral, and of 
Physical education. 

In the first chapter he propounds the question 
" What knowledge is of most worth ? " and gives to it 
an answer which, tliough widely and vigorously con- 
troverted, seems to be gaining yearly more adherents, 
at least for the present. Philosopher as he is, he sees 
that for any definite answer to a question of such vital 
moment, some standard of relative value must be 
fixed which is likely to meet with general acceptance ; 
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aud he proposes in Babetance this proposition ae snch 
a staodard, viz.; that the relative valne in edncation 
of varioaa groups of stndies should be tested by inqsir* 
ing how effectively they promote oornpleie living. 

To this proposition, he adds a statement of those 
forms of activity which, in his view, constitute a com- 
plete human life, arranging them as follows in the 
order of their relative importance : (1) the activities of 
self-preservation, (2) those that are needful to secure 
the necessaries of life, (3) those that pertain to the 
rearing and training of offspring, (4) those that pro- 
mote proper social and political relations, and (5) those 
that look to the culture and gratification of the sesthetic 
feelings and taste. 

He ingeniouely reaeong " that these diviBioDS enb-l 
ordinate one another in the foregoing order, becanoe' 
the corresponding divisions of life make one another 
possible in that order." Thus man mnst first know 
how to preserve his physical existence, and to minister 
by his activities to his daily recurring needs, before he 
is fit to have and to rear children ; the proper rearing 
and training of children takes precedence of social and 
political duties, because " the goodness of a society 
ultimately depends on the nature of its citizens,*' and 
this nature "is more modifiable by early training 
than by anything else ; " and finally all these are more 
vitally necessary than the various sources of elegant 
pleasure, such as are afforded by music, poetry, elo- 
qnence, and the fine arte, because "society supplies the 
conditions of their growth, and also the ideas and 
sestiments they express." 
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Without panBiDg jnst at present to qneetion the 
BTifficieDcy of his statement of those activitieB which 
constitute complete living, let «b see to what choice- 
of meaDs his postulates lead him, with the addition of 
this farther poetulate, that "acquirement of every 
kind has two valnes, — value aB knowledge, and value- 
as discipline, "—or as the Germans phrase it, — & 
Tnaterial and a formal value. Without entering at 
all into the process of illustrative exposition which he 
adopts, and in which he is so remarkably expert, it iB- 
sndicient to say that, examining separately each of the 
activities that he recognizes as to the kind of knowl- 
edge and training that it demands for its sncceseful. 
conduct, he finds in every caae that scienceis the most 
efficient meanB. It ie to be observed, however, that 
in the extension which he gives to the term science,. 
it includes not only the sciencCB of natare, but also- 
sociology and psychology, matbematies and history, 
excluding only the science which embodies all others^' 
the science of language. 

Finally, after establiabing to his own satisfaction 
the preeminence of science as a means of preparation 
for the various activities of human life, he proceeds- 
farther to show that, better than language, it trains- 
memory, judgment, and reasoning ; and that moreover 
it affords a most efficient training in morals and 
religion. It is easy, however, to see that in consider- 
ing Bcience as a means for developing the moral and 
religions side of man's nature, Spencer has tacitly 
narrowed his view of science and limited it to the- 
scieDces of nature. 
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aud lie proposes in subBtance this propoeition a 
a standard, viz.: that the relative valae in edncation 
of varioaB groups of studies should be tested by inquir- 
ing how effectively tliey^omofo complete living. 

To this proposition, he adds a statement of those 
forms of activity which, in his view, constitute a com- 
plete human life, arranging them as foUowe in the 
order of their relative importance : (1) the activities of 
self-preservation, (2) those that are needfnl to secure 
the neeesBaries of life, (3) those that pertain to the 
rearing and training of offspring, (4) those that pro- 
mote proper social and political relatione, and (5) those 
that look to the culture and gratification of the sasthetic 
feelings and taste. 

He ingeniouBJy reaeona " that these divisions enb- 
ordinate one another in the foregoing order, because 
the corresponding divisions of life make one another 
possible in that order." Thus man must first know 
how to preserve his physical existence, and to minister 
by bis activities to his daily recurring needs, before he 
is fit to have and to rear children ; the proper rearing 
and training of children takes precedence of social and 
political duties, because " the goodness of a society 
ultimately depends on the nature of its citizens," and 
this nature " is more modifiable by early training 
than by anything else ; " and finally all these are more 
vitally necessary than the various sources of elegant 
pleasure, such as are afforded by music, poetry, elo- 
quence, and the fine arts, because " society supplies the 
conditions of their growth, and also the ideas and 
BentimentB they express." 
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Without pansiDg juet at present to qneetion the 
enfficiency of hie statement of those activities which 
constitute complete living, let us see to what choice- 
of means his postulates lead him, with the addition of 
this farther postulate, that "acquirement of every 
kind has two values, — value as knowledge, and value- 
as discipline,"— or as the Germans phrase it, — a 
material and a ^formal value. Without entering at 
all into the process of illnstrative exposition which he 
adopts, and in which he is so remarkably expert, it is- 
snSicient to say that, examining separately each of the 
activities that be recognizes as to the kind of knowl- 
edge and training that it demands for its succeesfuL 
conduct, he finds in every case that science is the most 
efficient meane. It ie to be obeerved, however, that 
in the extension which he gives to the term scieneer 
it inclndea not only the sciences of nature, but also- 
Boeiology and psychology, mathematics and history^ 
excluding only the science which embodies all others,' 
the science of language. 

Finally, after establishing to his own satisfaction 
the preeminence of science as a means of preparation 
for the various activities of human life, he proceeds- 
farther to show that, better than language, it trains- 
memory, judgment, and reasoning ; and that moreover 
it afEords a most efGcient training in morals and 
religion. It is easy, however, to see that in consider- 
ing science as a means for developing the moral and 
religious side of man's nature, Spencer has tacitly 
narrowed his view of science and limited it to tb'- 
Bciennes of nature. 
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tud lie propOBes in enbetance thi£ propoeitioii ■■ ■ 
ft itandard, viz.: that the relative value in edn 
of various groups of etndiea should be tested bf tDqnir- 
iog how effectively they promote complete li vim g . 

To this proposition, he adds a atatement ftf those 
furriiB of activity which, in hie view, conetitate a com- 
plete human life, arranging them as follows in the 
order of their relative importance : (1) the activitieB of 
Mlf-preservation, (2) thoee that are needful toaecare 
the necewariee of life, (3) those that pertain to the 
rearing and training of offspring, (4) those that pro- 
mote proper social and political relatione, and (S) thoee 
that look to the culture and gratification of theseethetic 
feelings and taste. 

He in^eniouBly reasone ** that tbe&e divieioDs enb- 
ordinate one another in the foregoing order, because 
the corresponding divisions of life make one another 
powihle in tliat order." Tbns man mnst first kooir 
how to preserve liis physical existence, and to minister 
by his activities to hie daily recurring needs, before he 
U fit to have and to rear children ; the proper rearing 
and training of children takes precedence of Eocial and 
political duties, because " the goodness of a society 
nltimately depends on the nature of its citizens," and 
thif nature " is more modifiable by early training 
than by anything else ; " and finally all these are more 
vitally necessary than the various sources of elegant 
pleasure, such as are afforded by mneic, poetry, elo- 
quence, and the fine arte, because "society enppiies the I 
conditions of their growth, and also the ideas andl 
MDtiments they express." 
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Without pnusing just at present to question the 
Bnfficienc; of his stateinent of those activities which 
CDDstitnte complete living, let ns eee to what choice- 
of meauB his postulates lead him, with the addition of 
this farther postulate, that " acquirement of every 
kind has two values, — value as knowledge, and value- 
as discipline,"— or as the Germans phrase it, — & 
material and a formal value. Without entering at 
all into the process of illustrative exposition which he 
adopts, and in which he is so remarkably expert, it is- 
safficient to saj that, examining separately each of the 
activities that he recognizes as to the kind of knowl- 
edge and training that it demands for its successful 
conduct, he linds in every case that sdenceis the most 
efficient meane. It is to be observed, however, that 
in the extension which he gives to the term sciencCr 
it includes not only the sciences of nature, but also- 
sociology and psyeliology, mathematics and history, 
excluding only the science which embodies all others, 
the science of language. 

Finally, after establishing to his own satisfaction 
the preeminence of science as a means of preparation 
for the various activities of liuman life, he proceeds- 
farther to show that, better than language, it trains- 
memory, judgment, and reasoning ; and that moreover 
it aff-orda a most efficient training in morals and 
religion. It ia easy, however, to see that in consider- 
ing science as a means for developing the moral and 
religions side of man's nature, Spencer has tacitly 
narrowed his view of science and limited it to the- 
sciences of nature. 
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aiid he propoBee in substance this propOBition ae Etich 
a standard, viz.: that the relative value in education 
of varioQSgroaps of studies shonld be tested by inqnir- 
ing how effectively they promote complete living. 

To this proposition, he adds a statement of those 
forms of activity which, in his view, constitute a com- 
plete human life, arranging them as follows in the 
order of their relative importance : (1) the activities of 
self-preservation, (2) those that are needful to secure 
the necessaries of life, (3) those that pertain to the 
rearing and training of offspring, (4) those that pro- 
mote proper social and political relations, and (5) those 
that look to the culture and gratification of theEesthetic 
feelings and taste. 

He ingeniously reasons " that these divisions sub- 
ordinate one another in the foregoing order, because 
the corresponding divisions of life make one another 
possible in that order." Thus man must first know 
how to preserve his physical existence, and to minister 
by his activities to his daily recurring needs, before he 
is fit to have and to rear children ; the proper rearing 
and training of children takes precedence of social and 
political duties, because " the goodness of a society 
ultimately depends on the nature of its citizens," and 
this nature " is more modifiable by early training 
than by anything oIec ; " and finally all these are more 
vitally necessary than the various sources of elegant 
pleasure, such as are afforded by music, poetry, elo- 
quence, and the fine arts, becanse "society supplies the 
conditions of their growth, and also the ideas and 
MDtiments they exprees." 
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Without puDsiDg juBt at present to c[neGtion the 
Bnfficiency of bis statemeat of tboBe activities which 
coQBtitate complete living, let iib see to what choice- 
of meaDB his postulates lead liim, with the addition of 
this farther postulate, that "acquirement of every 
kind has two values, — value as knowledge, and value- 
as discipline," — or as the Germans phrase it, — & 
material and a formal value. Without entering at 
all into the process of illustrative exposition which he 
adopts, and in which he is so remarkably expert, it is- 
sufficient to saj that, examining separately each of the 
activities that he recognizes as to the kind of knowl- 
edge and training that it demands for its successful 
conduct, lie finds in every case that science is the most 
efficient meane. It is to be observed, however, that 
in the extension which he gives to the term science,, 
it includes not only the sciences of nature, but also- 
sociology and psychology, mathematiee and history^ 
exelnding only the science which embodies all others,.' 
the science of language. 

Finally, after establishing to his own satisfaction 
the preeminence of science as a means of preparation 
for the various activities of human life, he proceeds- 
farther to show that, better than language, it trains. 
memory, judgment, and reasoning ; and that moreover 
it affords a most efficient training in morals and 
religion. It is easy, however, to see that in consider- 
ing science as a means for developing the moral and 
religious side of man's nature, Spencer has tacitly 
narrowed his view of science and limited it to the- 
sciences of nature. 
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On a closer examination of this famoue chapter, 
philosophical though its analysis appears, strongly aa 
its eonclasions seem to be enforced, and convincing as 
its argnment is likely to impress one as being on a 
■carsory reading, — it is sure to rouse in the critical 
reader a feeling that something essential is lacking, 
'that there is some latent source of error in the disr 
cussion. 

A critical examination shows that the source of error 
is twofold, being first, an imperfect view of what 
constitutes complete living; and second, a temporary 
massing Cogethci' under the vague name science, of 
eubjects generically nnlike in character, omitting only 
from this heterogeneous mass, a group of subjects 
wliOfie Use efipecially characterizes man, and is bCith 
the symbol and the instrument of his superiority 
among living beings : for man is not merely an observ- 
ing, thinking, morally judging, and religiously aspiring 
-animal ; but he is all these, and that too in a con- 
stantly increasing degree, because he is also a talking 
animal, who uses language as the embodiment of his 
various experiences and is thus enabled to grow more 
intelligent by his experiences. 

Considering now what is included under the term 
-science, we find that Spencer comprehends under it, 
not only those Bcienees whose subject-matter is of the 
most concrete possible character, and whose method 
demands the use of the observing powers followed by 
reasoning more or less completely inductive ; but also 
mathematics whose subject-matter and method differ 
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toto orbe from the former, since it uses rigid deduction 
npoD concepta of the most abstract natnre, demand- 
ing no observation: and even adds to these history^ 
whose gathering, verification, and analogic use of testi- 
mony, in the formation of opinions about past events, 
obviously involves a widely different use of the 
human powers from either of the other two, and both, 
trains and informs to quite different purpose. 

It may readily be seen that a dextrous reasoner, 
using a premise compounded of so heterogeneous 
elements, could easily prove almost anything he 
wished; by using it in its entire vague extent when 
it suited his purpose, as Spencer has done in treating 
of human activities and their requirements; or by 
limiting attention to eome convenient portion at other 
times, as he does when considering the disciplinary 
results of science. The fallacy is therefore the use of 
a vague, heterogeneous, and vwriahle middle term. 
It is used indeed to strongly emphasize the worth of 
certain valuable and much neglected studies and thus 
has done good service ; but, in doing this, it has pre- 
sented a partial truth as though it were the whole 
truth, and thus leads to error. 

Most unprejudiced educators doubtless believe with 
Spencer that science, strictly so-called, and raathe- 
matica, and history, are each and all valuable, both a& 
discipline and as means for the better conduct of life j 
but they do not necessarily think that he has given & 
sufficient answer to the question with which he set 
out, viz.: what knowledge is of most worth. 
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whole truth is that all three of these groups of sabjecta, 
and language also, are not only very usefnl, bat 
indispeneable means of a complete culture, — a culture 
'that shall fit a man to act well his part in all the real 
activities that make complete living, and shall so 
-equip him with both mental furniture and trained 
powers, that he shall not find himself helpless in the 
presence of anj problem that life may present. 

This brings ns to the examination of the scheme of 
activities which Spencer deems to constitute complete 
Jiving. And here we at once observe that, although 
be names the moral and religious sentiments amongst 
the capabilities that are trained by science, he has 
•curiously enough omitted any mention of them in his 
detail of the experiences of a complete life. He has 
described man as a being who cherishes life, rears o£E- 
■Bpring, does duty in society, and enjoys sesthetic 
pleasures ; but he leaves out what constitutes his 
■worth in all those activities which bring him into 
relations with others, that is, all that makes ap 
character. 

Prof. Compayr^, in the closing chapter of his history 
of educational thought in France, has noted and sup- 
plied this omission ; and he has done it so well, that I 
gladly seize this opportunity to give the reader a 
glimpse of one of the foremost French writers of this 
■century on pedagogic questiona, in his statement of 
the bearing of this omitted activity on the question of 
the value of studies as means, 

Corapayr6 is ready to accept as valid Speneer'a 
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I fitandard of valae ; but in arranging hie Bcale of activi- H 
I ties, lie connectB Spencer's eecond with the first where H 

it logically belongs, and intercalates in its place as ^^ 
second in urgency only to Belf-preaervation, the moral ^M 
and the religious tendencies, conscience, moral thought- ^| 
fnlnesa, and a will rightly directed, — in short all that 
goes to the formation of character. Man must learn 
to lire first, he is ready to concede, but next to that 
be must learn to live rightly, before he is fit to become 
either parent or citizen, or to enjoy innocent pleasures 
to the full. And few will venture to deny that Com- 
payre ie right. Kollin did but express the general 
opinion of the ages, heathen ae well as Christian, 
when he said — " It is the good qualities of the heart 
which give value to all other qualities, and which, 
while making the true merit of the man, render him 
also a fit instrument for promoting the well-being of 
society." 

The modifications of Spencer's list of means which 
Compayre deduces from this interpolated activity, are 
important. " Since the sou! ie not created in ite 
finished form," he says, " it should be shaped by the 
lessons of history, by the models of literature and art, 
and by religious instruction." He thus demands the 
addition to Spencer's scheme, of definite inetrnctioQ 
in language, and of a positive training in morale and 
religion, in place of one that is purely incidental, and 
that leads too often to a mere agnostic altruism which 
knows no God, and recognizes no higher sanction for 
morality than a supposed tendency to increase earthly 
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happiness. He time completes the cycle of edaca- 
tional means, scieiice, language, bistorj, inathematice, 
and reiigion, — all needful to fit a man for complete 
living, each contribnting its due share to the task, 
whatever the degree of completeness to which it may 
be carried, and no one of them entitled to claim pre- 
eminence over its fellows. 

The raoBt enlightened edncators tend everywhere to 
act npon this view in the selection and arrangement 
of edncational means, thoogh not always selecting the 
ancient classics, which Compayre would prefer, for 
language training; whereas Spencer's scheme, whicl 
was intended to correct the obvious one-sidedness of 
an education too exclusively devoted to dead language^ 
would lead to a new and even more iojarioiis om 
sidednesE. 

In the second chapter of this treatise, which dealftj 
with intellectual education, Spencer uses his powen 
of exposition and illustration to enforce educational 
principles which had been formulated by the Innova- 
tors, but had now taken the name of Festalozzi. 
These had hitherto made but little way in England 
and America ; and I am inclined to think that we 
owe the fact that they have now become familiar to, 
English speaking people, largely to this work of 
Spencer, — that he first effectively introduced them to 
our teachers, in whose improving practice they are 
gradually making themselves felt. In this work, also 
the earnest and animated lecturei 
Payne, which have been widely read, have done efi< 
tive service. 
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The chapter on moral edocation, or the training of 
the young to estiniahle character, is highly snggestive. 
Coneeiving rightly the importance of this duty, and 
likewise its universal it}', since the vast majority of 
persons are destined to be parents, if not teachers, he 
declares that "The subject which involves all other 
Bnbjeets, and therefore the subject in which the educa- 
tion of every one should cnlminate is the theory and 
practice of education." He states clearly the difficul- 
ties which obstruct the better moral development of 
the young, difficulties which arise in part from the 
defects of those who have their education in charge, 
in part from the imperfections of the society for which 
they are to be trained. Hence he expects that general 
moral amelioration will be but gradual, and that it 
will be correlated with a gradual elevation of both 
individuals and societies to higher planes of living and 
thinking. 

Spencer anticipates much from the general appli- 
cation in moral training of the idea of naturalpun- 
iskments, or rather natural reactions, that is to say, 
reactions which are obviously the direct, natural, and 
invariable results of conduct good or bad, and which 
teach children by experieuce to choose the good and 
avoid the bad. To the exposition of this idea, and 
to copious illustrations of its application in many of 
the cases which most frequently arise in youthful 
training, he devotee the entire chapter. From this, 
which he considers the Normal System of discipline 
and claims to be parallel both with that by which 
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iDanimate nature teaches ns to obey Iier laws, and 
with that which the adult man encounters in active 
I life, he expects several very important advantages 
over the nsual course of youthful discipline. Whether 
or not this fundamental idea on which Spencer bases 
his plan for moral development, would accomplish all 
that is desirable in the moral training of the young, 
and would admit of convenient application in all 
cases of discipline that might arise, there can be little 
doubt that it would be a great improvement on the 
present arbitrary modes of procedure in vphich rewards 
and penalties have little obvious relation to condnct. 
The. last chapter, in which physical education is 
disGUBsed, is especially valnable, since it sets forth 
clearly the pliyeiologica! relatione to innervation and 
mental activity of the function of nutrition, and of 
the due conservation and utilization of its results in 
the processes of growth and strength by proper exer- 
cise and clothing; and because it illustrates the prin- 
ciple of the inverse ratio of rapid growth to structural 
perfection as holding good as well in the brain as 
elsewhere, so that the hastening of brain structure by 
urgent early education is attended by arrest of its 
growth and by eventual diminution of its power. 
These important truths which are too apt to be over- 
looked by those who have charge of the young, he 
illustrates and enforces in treating of diet, clothing, 
exercise, and mental exertion. 

Noteworthy in this chapter are his refutation of the 
hardening-process notion, his preference of free and 
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vigorous play to formal gymnastics becanse of the 
tonic effects of youthful happiness, and bis advice 
that mental exertion should in all cases be restricted 
in a degree proportioned to the rapidity of growth, 
and should be increased only so fast as the normal 
rate of growth diminishes. 

Despite the narrowing tendency of some of its 
doctrines, this work of Spencer justly holds a high 
place in the pedagogic literature of the ISlth century. 

The United States have likewise made no inconsid- 
erable contributions to the pedagogic literature of the 
century. They have produced works like the lectures 
and reports of Horace Mann, and the treatises of 
Page and Northend, of Ilosmer and Mansfield, and 
not a few otbers, all of which liave been useful in 
tbeirtime ; but probablythe works most widely known 
are the accounts of foreign school systems by Alexan- 
der Eacbe and Dr. Henry Barnard, and the vast 
eneyclopEedic collection of valuable pedagogic matter 
brought together by the last named author in his 
American Journal of Education, 

When we vievr this pedagogic activity of the 19th 
century in its quasi-literary aspect, — in the multitude 
of educational essays, proceedings of associations, and 
periodicals; of educational reports by cities. States 
and countries; of analytic discussions of educational 
exhibits; of publications like the Circulars of Infor- 
mation of the United States; and last but not least, in 
the ewarms of text-books which hover over eveiy 
department of human knowledge, and which might j 
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not inappropriatelji' give to this century the title of 
"The Age of Text-BookB," — we Bhall doubtless need 
no other proof that edacational interests, bo far as 
indicated in printed works, have received an amonnt of 
attention nnparalleled in the world's history. 

The practical expression of tliis pedagogic activity 
may be seen in the eyslematic school organizations of 
most European countries and American citiee, and 
the highly encouraging outline Bchemes of organiza- 
tion of many American States and provinces, all of 
which are practically, as systems, the work of the 
present century, and indeed, in not a few instances, 
owe their efficiency mostly to what has been done in 
the last sixty years. 

Still another outgrowth of tlisactivity ie preeented 
by the numerous and effective associations of teachers, 
to promote the interests of their calling by papers and 
diBcnasions, in which the results of individual experi- 
ence are made tiie common property of many, while 
stimulating all to more earnest efiorta by the conscious- 
ness that they are not isolated units, but members of 
a great army of workers animated by a common pur- 
pose. Thus, in the United States, we have oar 
National Association, organized in 1S57, and bringing 
the prominent teachers of onr vast domain into health- 
ful relations with one another: most if not all of the 
States have their associations ; and in not a few cases, 
the associative principle is extended to smaller sections 
than States, and to educators in special departments. 
Yet the United States are by no means in advance of 
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many other countries in aBSOciated efEorts for the 

advancement of edncation. 

Such then are the inanifeBtations of the extraordi- 
nary pedagogic activity of the 19th century, which are 
presented by its literary and aemi-literary productivity, 
by itB organizations, and by its associated efforts. 
They are certainly very noteworthy. 
Section II. 

Let UB now see what has been the resnlt of all this 
activity in the general dtSuaioa of pojndar education, 
which, not content with the improvement of the 
better classes and of the elite youth, reaches down help- 
ing hands to elevate the poorest, the humblest, and 
the most neglected classes of society. We have 
already seen what was the condition of general educa- 
tion in the 18th century, that little effort had been 
made in that direction save in Germany, Scotland, 
and a small part of the United States ; that the results 
of this effort had been neither wide nor deep; and 
that the state of things at the close of that century was 
not very encouraging, the efforts of von Rochow in 
Prussia, of Scotland and New England, and the 
notable temporary aid given by the New Yorlt legis- 
lature, being the brightest points in the situation. 

This consideration will enable ns more clearly to 
appreciate the enormous advance that has been made 
in public elementary education during the present' ! 
century, in many states of Europe and America, not 
to mention India and Japan. In all parts of the 
civilized world very considerable efforts have bee^J 
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made to extend the benefits of edncation to all clasEes, 
aod in many countries, the ratio of illiteracj has 
become relatively small and is decreasing. This is 
especially true in Germany, Switzerland, Holland, 
Denmark, France, and Great Britain, and in the 
northern United States and Canada. Indeed it might 
be said withont any materia! inaccnraey that general 
elementary education is the creation of the 19th 
centary. 

The movement has however not been free from 
vicissitndes, Germany is apt to be referred to as the 
typical home of progressive popular education ; yet, 
in the opinion of well-informed Germans, its prepress 
there during this centnry has met with a serions 
retrogression. In the period between 1S40 and 1S72, 
a reactionary movement occurred in Prussia and some 
other Germanic states, which was so serious in its 
effects that in 1870, of the recruits for the army from 
three provinces of Prussia about 14 per cent were 
wholly illiterate, wliilst of the recruits from Saxony 
and "Wiirteuiberg less than five in a thousand were 
nnable to read and write. The effects of the reforms 
made in 1872 have been so marked that illiteracy 
amongst the recruits of 1888 has been reduced in the 
worst cases to less than a fourth of that in 1870. 

The CensnB Reports of the United States for 1880, 

show that of persons ten years old and upwards 13.4 

per cent were nnable to read. Though this may not 

seem a very encouraging exhibit, we find occasion to 

I modify any nnfavorable opinion of the efficiency of 
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H popnlar education in tlie United States, when looking 
B farther in the censns tables we find how large a. pro- 
portion of the illiterates is made up of the freedmen 
of the south and of ignorant foreigners. When the 
foreign element is eliminated from the calculation, 
Maseaehnsetts is found to have but seven per thousand 
and New Tork twenty-two per thonsand who are 
unable to write. The energy with which educational 
extension has been pushed during the past decade in 
sections where ignorance most abounds, gives reason 
to expect that the census of 1890 will show great 
progress over 1880. 

The State of New Tork affords a good example of 
the growth of onr public school system, and of the 
fact that it owes ita efiieieney wholly to the 19th cen- 
tnry. In this State great difficulties were early 
encountered in all attempts at common education, 
from the heterogeneity of its population, composed aft 
it was of immigrants of several nationalities and 
speaking different languages or dialects. Hence nntil 
near the close of the 18th century, education was 
mostly private. An act passed in 1795 appropriating 
$100,000 a year for five years for the encouragement 
of schools, proved inoperative during its last two 
years, expired by its own limitation, and was not 
renewed. 

In 1S05, however, provisions were made for the 
formation of a fund whose income should aid in the 
support of schools, and this fund in 1800 had increased ' 
to $4,023,140. Also in 1S36 the State received as itB 
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share of the surplus io the United States treasury, 
which was deposited until called for with the several 
States on the basis of their representation in congress, 
the sum of $4,014,520, and devoted it wholly to the 
promotion of education. This constitutes what is 
called the United States Deposit Pund, the income of 
which is yearly apportioned to common and secondary 
Bchools, to instruction of teachers' classes, and to the 
increase of the general school fund. 

It was not until 1S12 that an act was passed taking 
the elementary schools under the oversight of the 
State, and looking to their permanent establishment. 
Sense the school system of New York is now (1891) 
bat seventy-nine years old. From 1841 to 1856 
experimentg were tried first with county snpervigoii 
and then with supervision by towns, ending in 1856 
with the present system of supervision by Assembly 
Districts. 

Up to 1867, the school moneys received from the 
State were supplemented in the several school dis- 
tricts by rats hilts, in which the deficiencies were 
apportioned amonj^ the patrons of the schools in pro- 
portion to the number of days of attendance of their 
children. Since 1SC7, the public schools have been 
supported wholly by funds received from the State 
and from local taxation, and instruction in them is 
Jree to all children residing in the respective districts. 

The time during which schools are required to be 
in session was in 1889 raised from 28 weeks, as it had 
stood for a considerable period, to 32 weeks, a higher 
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minimum than is demanded in any other State, though 
at least three other States show a higher average num- 
ber of daje daring which schools were in eession. 
Dnring the year 1890, 1,042,160 children were in 
attendance on these schools, more tlian IT per cent o£ 
the entire population ; and the entire expense of the 
system was $17,292,471^V, or $2.90 for each indi- 
vidual of the population. In 1S8I3, Prussia expended 
per unit of population nearly $1,02 for her popular 
eehools. 

It is often alleged that the growth in efficiency of 
the public schools in the United States has by no 
means kept due pace with the increase in attendance 
and expenditures; and this allegation is probably not 
without too much foundation. Its chief eauBe is 
Guflieiently apparent in the lack of any settled and 
permanent teaching body ; and this cause of the lack 
of any sufficient result from the sums f hat are expend- 
ed, can be removed only by the growth of a public 
sentiment, which shall regard the teacher's vocation 
as a permanent and honored profession, to be carefully 
prepared for and competently compensated, and which 
eball besides be ready to place the teacher's tenure of 
his place on a basis more relialjle than local, or some- 
times even personal, fluctuations of opinion. 

But aside from faults like this, which are the per- 
haps unavoidable attendants of the rapid growth from 
chaos towards a system, — when we consider that what 
has been done to provide instruction for all classes is 
the work of a century which is but just entering on 
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its last decade, and that the illuEtration that has been 
given has been chosen, not becanse it ib probabl; the 
most favorable (England would be qnite as favorable), 
bat becanse the materials chance to be the most aceee- 
sibJe, — we shall doubtless see occasion to wonder 
rather that so mnch has been done than that it hag not 
been more perfectly done. 

Correlated with tliis vaet extension of facilitiea for 
popular instniction, lias been the growth of a tendency 
to make it bothyree and cornpulsory. In Germany 
elementary inatrnction, neually between the ages of 
six and fourteen, is everywherecompulsory, thotigb a 
small fee is paid by tbose who can afford it, in some 
nf the States at least. In England also elementary 
education has been made obligatory, a small weekly 
foe being required, in certain cases, of those who are 
ablo to pay. In France elementary education haa 
recently been made both free and compulsory; and 
in some of the smaller European states, like Switzer- 
land and Denmark, compulsory attendance at Bchool 
within certain limits of age is the rule. 

It is also asserted tliat where obligatory school 
attendance has been some lime enforced, it soon 
ceases to be attended with any considerable trouble or 
' friction. Certainly one of the things that strongly 
impresses an American visitor to many European 
cities is the entire absence of children of school 
ago from the streets during the hours appointed for 
Bchools. 

In the United States, the tendency has so far been 
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fltronger towards free eclioola than towards compulsory 
attendance. So-called compnleorj laws have been 
passed in several States, but they do not seem to have 
been anywhere thoronghly enforced ; and in a conn- 
try where, if anywhere, the very logic of its institu- 
tions demands universal education, there have not 
been lacking those who have declared any attempts to 
compel attendance of children at school an infringe- 
ment of the sacred rights' of parents, the major part 
of such parents aa are likely to need compulsion, being 
as a matter of fact, paupers, drunkards, or criminals 
whose existence is a burden or a danger to society. 

There arc not wanting, however, indications that 
sophisms like this, or that other which plausibly 
declares that eompnlsory sehool attendance is a ■viola- 
tion of the spirit of our free institutions, are losing 
their force, and that enlightened communities, espe- 
cially those in which are many large cities, are likely 
soon to insist that if owners of property are to be 
called on yearly to pay large taxes for educational 

' purposes that they may be assured against the dangers 
of ignorance and vice, they shall at least receive that 
for which they pay. It can hardly be doubted that 
in the United States, as in other civilized countries, 
the elementary education which this century has 
offered to all, will be assured to every child, without 
any too tender regard for the sacred right of ignorant 
and vicious parents to rear their children in like 
ignorance and vice. 

I A most significant fact in the extension of education 
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<lnrii]g the preeent century, remains to be mentioned. 
This is the founding of the so-called Kindergarten by 
Friedrich Froebel in 1S40. This uewformof school, 
which, by gniding the playful activities of childhood 
into channels that sbaU be wholesome as -well as 
pleasurable, is the practical embodiment of an idea, 
emphasized by many previous writers on education, 
Slakes a greitt extension of education downwards, to 
children at the most plastic age, and seems destined 
to produce the most marked effects on the develop- 
ment of coming generations. In this place it con- 
cerns US only as an additional fact in the widening of 
the sphere of education ; but the ideas of its origin- 
ator, who was probably the most original educational 
genius of this century, have a wider reach than the 
kindergarten, and we shall meet them in more than 
one future connection. 

This however seems the fittest place to introduce & 
■brief sketeli of the career of one who must always 
Jiold a higli place in the educational history of the 
19th century. 

Friedrich Froebel was born in a village nearKudol- 
tStadt in 1782. Scliools seem to have had little to do 
■with the training of his lively and unsettled, but always 
Tfiflectively observant youthful years. At the age of 
-eighteen, withsonte knowledge of natural history and 
mathematics, picked up by his own efforts whih 
working for a forester, he betook himself to tbi 
university of Jena. During the brief time that hi 
slender means permitted him to remain here, he bi 
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always to liave been seeking confirmation of an idea, 
that he had early conceived of the inner unity of all 
tilings. As he himself expressed it, he sought "guid- 
ance to an inner living connection and representation^ 
of inward and comprehensive conformity to law." 

Then came a brief period devoted to various hread>- 
winning avocations, and to the care of his dying 
father. Finally, on his way to Frankfort to become' 
an artist, he seems to have hit on the idea that formed 
his life-work; for he wrote to a friend engaged in. 
agriculture, " Do thou give men bread ; be it my 
efiort to give men to themselves." 

In Frankfort he met Gniner, the director of the- 
model school in that city, and, at his suggestion, 
abandoned the idea of being an artist, and became a 
teacher in his school. Here he says, "I felt myself 
as it were in my long-miesing element, and I was as- 
happy as a fish in water." 

In 1808, having become tntor to two high-feorn boys, 
he went with them to Yverdun, and for two yeara 
was a vigorous co-laborer with Festalozzi. Here he 
not only gained the central idea of his master's system, 
the idea of genuine human development and its con- 
ditions, but be improved on Pestalozzi's idea of self- 
activity by extending it to the entire nature of the 
child : thns he demands that all the eapabilities of the- 
pupil's nature shall constantly be in a state of pleasur- 
able activity, adapted to iaeh individual hsing^ that 
he may realize "in a peculiar, personal, and uniq^ne 
manner " his own special nature. Practically also, he> 
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excelled Pestalozzi in his emphasizing of sticcesi 
development, — such a development that the 
should completely live through every one of its stag< 
and really gain what it ie capable of imparting. 

We may also refer to his experience at Tverd 
Froebers principle, tliat " from the deed, from doing, 
must genuine education and development of the 
human being begin"; that living, doing, and appre- 
hending, go hand in hand in varying proportions in 
hie culture, and that -not merely should a lively curi- 
osity be awakened by the presentation of thinj^. 
before ideas and words, but also that bodily activit] 
or doing corresponding thereto, shonld at 
elicited. 

Keturninif from Tverdun in 1810, he epent ti 
years in the study of languages in the nniversities 
Gottingen and Berlin ; served as a volunteer in th( 
army of liberation in 1813, where he cemented mem- 
orable friendships with two of his fnture co-laborers; 
and, at the close of the war, became an assistant in 
the mineralogical museum of Berlin. In this last 
position, while communing with dead minerals, he 
conceived the idea of the law of "The Reconciliation 
of Polar Opposites," as the unifying law of life and 
therefore of education,— a law which those familiar 
with his writings will recognize as playing an import- 
ant part in his theory of education. 

In 1817, he initiated his work of human education 
in a school at Keilhan, beginning with six boya; bis 
two old army friends, Middendorff and Langethal, 
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Boon associated tlietnseli'es to Lis undertaking; and 
the Bchoo! grew apace until it numbered sixty pupils. 
But with its growing reputation hostility also arose: 
the government was asked to obliterate "tliia nest of 
demagogues " : instead of doing this, a prominent 
flehool man waa sent to examine the accused inati- 
tntion : liis report was not merely favorable, bnt 
enlogistic: still the opposition gathered force, the 
attendance of the school declined, and in lS31,Froebel 
left it in the hands of a friend. 

During the next nine years, he lived partly in 
Switzerland, where he promoted educational nnder. 
takings, and partly in Berlin. Here the idea of the 
Kindergarten first took form, and finally in 1840, the 
first school of the kind was opened in Blankenbtirg, 
near his birth-place. It sprang from his growing 
conviction, that "the rousing of the need to learn 
must precede learning, and that originating signifieB 
a human activity, which haa indeed welled forth frora 
the inner life, but which in turn reacts upon its sonrce^ 
developing and quickening it;" and that "Education 
has and retains a healthy basis, conformable to ita 
true nature, only where woman pnts forth all hep 
power for the development of the tender human bud 
in the life of the child." 

This great original enterpriae, however, though 
approved by citiea and pnncea, did not eacape oppoai- 
tion. It was accused of atheism and socialism,' and 
on these grounds it was prohibited in Pniesia in 1851, 
This prohibition was rescinded later, when the idea 
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of the Kindergarten had spread to many lands ; bnE^ 
not in time to cheer its venerable apostle, who died iwM 
June, 1S52. 

Section III. 

As has already been seen, tiie need of Bocie pro- 
fessional preparation for tlie business of teachiHg, had 
come to be apprehended in the 18th century; and 
about the middle of that century, tlie first definite 
public provision for that purpose had been made in 
Germany, and somewhat later in Austria. We have 
also seen that the movement once begun, had attained 
considerable proportions, more than thirty Teachers' 
Seminaries having been established in Germany 
before 1800. 

This movement has progressed during the present 
century, until now all schools in Germany are supplied 
with well-trained and thoroughly tested teachers. And 
not only is this true, but the example of Germany has 
been influential in most other European states and in 
America, provisions more or less effective for the 
training of teachers having widely been made. Of 
this France is a striking example. Already previous 
to 1333, according to Guizot, if primary normal 
schools had been established by the vohintarj efforts 
of the towns or departments. These wei-e adopted by 
Guizot as governmental institutions, whilst he aleo-i 
encouraged the nurseries for teachers afforded by vari- 
ous religious bodies. The system has had such growth' 
tliat it has recently been reported that France hi 
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DOW 171 well-equipped normal sclioola, being one for 
every 322,000 of her population. 

A beginning of training Bchoole in Great Britain 
was made in Glasgow in 1S27 by David Stow, in his 
Normal Seminary wliicli gained a great reputation ; 
and already, not only are a considerable number of 
Training Colleges doing effective work, bnt professor- 
Bhips of pedagogy have been founded in two of the 
Scottish Universities, and provisions for a certain 
amonnt of pedagogic instrnction have been made in 
the great English Universities. 

In the states of Western Europe, the problem of 
supplying the schools with properly trained teachers 
ia comparatively a simple one. Its elements are 
known, and admit of definite calculation. The popu- 
lation is so dense as to facilitate the easy collection of 
the children into schools of a considerable size. 
Teaching is a permanent and well-reeognizcd employ- 
ment which few or no teachers expect ever to change. 
Hence the numbers annually needed to supply vacan- 
cies by death or old age can be closely estimated, and 
the supply provided for in the institutions for the 
training of teachers. 

In America the elements in the problem of the 
supply of teachers are by no means so simple. Out- 
side of the cities and villages, the population is psnally 
80 widely scattered that schools of a proper size for 
economy of teaching are not easily gathered, thoa 
calling for an undue multiplication of teachers. Again, 
teaching has not become recognized as a permaneot 
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Toeation. Few teaehers look to it ae their life work 
a large majority are women who abaadon the caUioj 

when they marrj-, if not earlier; the terms of service 
for wiiich tliey are engaged, rarely more than a year, 
are often leea ; in the year 1S90, of the 31,703 teachers 
employed in the schools of New Torb, 7S3S, or nearly 
25 per cent; taught less than a year ; and yet the State 
of New York is probaV)ly a favorable example of per- 
manency of tenure. 

Under such cireumstanoes it is obvious that efforts 
to recruit the body of teachers closely resemble an 
attempt to fill a sieve with water. It is probable that 
to place the average term of service of those who 
teach at five years would be an over-estimate. Ob- 
viously then the solution of this problem by the' 
agency of normal schools, which is successful in the; 
Old World, cannot yet be suecessfol in the New. 
Local and temporary needs, must for a considerable 
period still, be supplied from local and merely tem- 
porary sources; and it needs no little pedagogic 
eagaeity to do this as effectively as the circumstance* ' 
permit. 

The problem of providing teachers with some pre-j 
vious training was first attacked in this country on the 
aide of local supply, by the designation in 1835 of 
eight academies in different sections of the State of 
New York to train teachers' classes, the State paying 
each academy |400 for this service. The scheme, 
which, as first attempted, was somewhat too ambitions 
for its purpose, has undergone various modifications 
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and received a great extension, entirely jnstifyiDg its 
wisdom by its reaalts in promoting better instruction 
in the rural schools. In the year 188S-9 more than a 
hundred snch classes were in progress, giving some 
training to 2,469 accepted candidates. 

The more stringent regulations adopted in 1889-90 
natnrally caused aonie diminution in the number of 
both inetitutions and accepted candidates ; yet in 1890, 
103 such clasaess were organized with a membership 
of 1827 pupils. The State has for a considerable 
period appropriated $30,OUO annually for the sup- 
port of thcBC training claeses, and it is obvious how 
efEeetive Euch a provision may be made for its special 
purpose. 

In 18i3 another and even wider-reaching means 
was devised for improving in some degree the local 
and temporary supplies of teachers for rural schools, 
a means which by its effectiveness in bettering the 
quality of instruction and in the wide diffusion of 
better educational ideals, has been generally adopted 
in the United States and Canada, This means is the 
County Institute, devised by Mr. J. S. Denman, who 
organized the first institute ever lield, in ISiS, in 
Ithaca, N. T. Held annually for a week by experi- 
enced conductors, who give familiar illustrations of 
the most important principles of instruction and man- 
agement, these institutes act the part of both element- 
ary training school and teachers' association with 
young persona, who otherwise would in many cases 
have no pedagogic knowledge and little idea of the 
eystem of which they form a part. ^^u 
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Wise) V adapted for their purpose ss are the Teachers' 
Institntes and the Teachers' Classes ia AeademieEand 
High Bchools, and great as is the good they have doue 
ID raieing the character of the instmction given in the 
raral schools by yonug persons witii whom teaching 
ie only a temporary employtiieut, it may readily be 
Been that they are but Eupplemeuts, rendered neces- 
Bary by a passing condition, to that more complete 
training for the work of the teacher which may traly 
be called professional. In this respect also, in the 
fonndation and eapport of normal schools, the record 
of the United States has been very creditable, when 
we consider the great difficulty that has been men- 
tioned of filling the ever-vanishing ranks of an evan- 
escent vocation. 

Maaaachusette led the way in establiBhing normal 
schools by opening three in 1839 and 1840. New 
York followed iier example in 18-44 by founding a 
normal school at her State capital. At present Mas- 
sachusetts has BIX such schools, and New York eleven ; 
and 27 per cent, of the teachers of Maasachusetts are 
graduates of her normals, while 13 per cent, more 
have had some professional training. 

Not only have moat of the other States now eetal 
liehed normal schools, but it is becoming common for 
the considerable cities to recrnit their corps of teachers 
by training-classes of their own, the members of 
which are usually graduates from the high schoolB. 
Moreover since 1373, professorships of pedagogy havi 
been oBtablished in a considerable immber of Amen' 
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can univerBitiea, in which iostrnction is given in the 
science, art, and history of education to those who 
are to become teachers in colleges and high Bchools, 
and it is evident that the demand for this higher and 
more scientific instrnction in pedagogy is rapidly 
increasing. 

The few details that have been given concerning 

the rapid growth of professional training for teachers, 

are snffieient to show that Ratich's most valnable idea 

has borne abundant fruit in the 19th century. 

Section IV. 

We have seen that the Jesuits led the way in pro- 
viding for frequent and careful supervision of the 
work of the teachersin thoirschools. Such a provision 
ia now acknowledged to be of a degree of importaoee 
second only to that of the professional training of 
teachers, since it inenres that the work of the schoolB 
shall correspond in a good degree to whatever educa- 
tional ideal exists, and at the same time gives to 
teachers the assurance that their merits will he recog- 
nized whilst their faults will not escape notice. 

Fran eke and von Roehow also had supervising 
officers for their schools; but I have at present little 
information as to the extent to which the idea of 
Bnpervision by competent officers had spread during 
the 18th century. It is certain that it has become a 
marked characteristic of the school organizations of 
the present century, and that it is one to which much 
of the improvement in our popular schools is due. 
In countries like Germany and Prance, the s 
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elaborate, extending from a Minister of Instniction 
with hie council down throngh provincial bodies to 
local boards, thus giving to all classes of schoola a 
close and careful Bupervisioo. In England also the 
work of her Majesty's Inspectors and their reports, 
have been of such a character as to attract attentioD 
far beyond the bounds of Great Britain. 

In the United States where, from the too general 
lack of professional training, close supervision is most 
imperative, it has in too many cases become by no 
means effective. In most large ciliee and in very 
many smaller ones, there is careful local supervision, 
and its benefits are very apparent. Most, if not all of 
the States, also have State Superintendents of Instruc- 
tion under various names; and quite a number hara 
County Superintendents, but this is far from general ; 
yet where such officers esist in fact as well as in name, 
the effects of their work are spoken of in high terms, 
— although in some cases, e. g. iu Pennsylvania, the 
number of schools is so great as to render even annual 
visits of all the schools impossible. 

In MasBachnsetts, where town commissioners have 
been charged with the nominal oversight of the rural 
schools, the results have been so little satisfactory, 
that in recent years, beside six able general inspectora 
of schools, contiguous townships have been encouraged 
to unite in securing competent superintendents; and 
the lastreportof that State shows that twenty -five such 
superintendent-districts have been formed. 

In the State of New York, where great advances 

'0 been made, the ew^eivieion of rural 
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since 1S56. been assigned to commiBBioners, elected 
every three years, one, or in some cases two, from 
each Aaaembly District, These officers examine and 
license teachers under the direction of the State 
Snperintendeiit, from whose office, by a recent arrange- 
ment, the examination questions emanate ; collect and 
collate the reports of the schools; distribute the 
school moneys ; take care that the school laws are 
obeyed; settle questions of dispute in the schools, 
subject to an appeal to the State Superintendent; and 
nsually inspect every school at least twice in the year. 

The duties here enumerated may readily be seen to 
lie very important for tJie success of the schools, 
as well as for their effective and economical manage- 
ment; and where such efficient provision is lacking, 
as it still is in too many cases, there the beneficial 
returns for money expended, will be found to be 
smaller than tbey should be. Even skillful workmen 
are found universally to do more and better work 
with careful oversight. In teaching alone is the 
expenditure of vast sums of money to promote the 
most vital interests of society, left to the nnaided dis- 
cretion of people the large majority of whom, though 
well-meaning, are young and inespevienced. Doubt- 
less the strong practical sense of the American people 
will soon correct tliis anomalous state of things where 
it atill exists, and this correction cannot be applied 
too soon. 

HectiOQ T. 

A prominent feature in the educational activity of 
itnry is the marked attention that 



been paid to Industrial and Technical training, andj 
in itB latest decades, also to Manual Training. It haB* 
come to be felt that the modes by which the arts and 
trades liave hitherto been acquired Ihrough a long 
and tedious course of apprenticeship, were marked by 
much of the rudeness and the waste of time which 
characterized the medieval methods of instruction 
in literary subjects; and that more refined and effeo- i 
tive methods were especially easy of application i 
the manual arts, through clear and explicit instrnoi 
tion in the ways and means of operations, to be f ollowe^ 
by careful practice until skill in manipulation become) 
habitual. 

It has become obvious that thus by systematic train- 
ing, better and more skilful artisans could be made in 
much less time, just as better physicians and lawyers 
can be educated more quickly by modern than bjL 
mediEeval methods. Hence in several countries tectv 
nical schools and schools of arts and trades have] 
eprung up and flourished. In these it has been 
observed that, not only are the eye and the hand 
trained to observation and to executive skill, but also 
that the intellect is sharpened so as more readily and 
rapidly to grasp certain studies which are needful 
auxiliaries to technical skill. 

Hence the question has seemed naturally to emerj 
whetlier some training of the eye and hand in the c 
of various tools, might not be made a useful anxiliai 
to the more purely literary work of all claases ( 
children, whatever might be their future destinatioj 
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Thia last is the question of mannal training, now so 
much agitated, and it is in a considerable degree diB- 
tinct from the qneBtion of technical and industrial 
education ; since in the former, the training of eye 
and liaiid is considered more purely in its disciplinary, 
and ill the latter more exclusively in its utilitarian 



The idea of both manual and industrial training, 
though it has come to make so prominent a figure in 
the educational history of the 19th century, is by no 
means of very recent origin. Without going back to 
the well-known industrial feature of Solon's laws, it 
will not be inappropriate to bring together in one 
view some of the more important steps in the develop- 
ment of this idea in the last three centuries. Many 
of the facts have already been mentioned in the 
previous pages. 

The earliest definite plan for an Industrial School 
that has come to my knowledge, is that of Sir Wm. 
Petty in lGi7, which may be found in volume XI of 
Barnard's American Journal of Education. In this 
proposal, which was dedicated to the same Hartlib to 
whom Milton addressed his tractate on education, 
Petty gives an enumeration of the handicrafts to be 
attempted, and states the method of teaching and the 
studies which would be auxiliary to the mannal arts. 
"Let in no ease, he says, the art of drawing and 
designing be omitted, to what course of life soever 
those children are to be applied; since the use thereof 
for expressing the conceptions of the mind seei 
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least to us, to be little inferior to that of writing, ; 
in many cases porformetli what by words is impoc 
Bible." 

Of the advantages that he sees likely to result froio 
his proposed school, some are worth qnoting. " Schol-I 
lers and such as love to ratiocinate will have more and'J 
better matter to exercise thoir wits upon, whereas I 
now they puale and tiro themselves about meer wordft I 
and chymerieall notions." " There would not then lie | 
BO many fustian and unworthy preachers in divinity, 
80 many quack-salvers in physick, bo many pettifog- 
gers in the law, ao many graramaticastera in the schools, 
and fio many iazy serving men in gentlemen's houses, 
when every man might learn to live otherwiBe in J 
plenty and honour." 

Besides these, lie says, prentices would bo able? 
sooner to master their trades, mathematieiana would 
have better subjects to investigate, physicians wonl^! 
practice their profession more wisely, and lawyers 
and divines would Iiandle their subjects more skilfully, 
from the knowledge which such training imparts. 
He alleges also the lively interest which both boya 
Rud girls have in doing and the means of doing, 
reason why such exercises should be set them, "a 
more suitable to the natural propensions we b< 
them." All this savora strongly of the modern a 
eates of manual training. 

Stil! earlier than this project of Petty, Comei 
bad suggested that in his vernacular, i. e 
Bubools, " a general kuo^wVeAgp tit ^e, m-M^aaxaa 
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should be given, that boje may better understand the 
aSaira of ordinary life, and that opportunities may be 
thus given them to^*^ out their special aptitudes." 
We have also seen that near the close of the 17th 
century Mine, de Main tenon at St. Cyrlaid p;reat stresa 
on feminine handicrafts, as had long been done in 
convents, considering " manual labor a moral safe- 
guard and a protection against sin ;" that Locke in 
1692 insists that gentlemen should learn some trade 
in order to develop constructive power; and that in 
1762 Rousseau emphasizes the same idea, giving as a 
reason that it would afford a resource in nnloolted for 
misfortunes, and even illustrating tliisideaby causing 
bis Emile to become a captive and slave where hia 
mannal skill proves a means of inflnence. 

In 1771, Kinderinann, later bishop of Leitmeritz, 
became practically the "Father of Industrial Educa- 
tion," by introducing into the schools of his Bohemian 
parish female handiwork for girls, and for boys prac- 
tical instrnction in the rural occupations of the 
neighborhood. These lie used because he saw (hat 
thereby he enlisted the interest of cJiildren and 
parents in his schools, and thus promoted their liter- 
ary efficiency. 

In 1775 and also at a later period, Pcstalozzi, as we 
have seen, undertook to unite the training of the 
senses, the mind, and the hand, and even fancied that 
poor children might be able to pay by their mannal 
dexterity the expenses of their nurture and training. 

In "The Education of Man," Froebel in ISMi. 
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emphasized the need that the child " be trained earlj I 
for outer work, for creative and prodnctive activity,** 
as a needfnl means for hi&compleU development ; and 
he aaya, " it would be a most wholesome arrangement 
in schools to establish actna) working honrs similar to 
the existing stndy hours, and it will surely eome to 
this." Three years later, be pnshed this idea farther 
hy proposing to found sncii a school, in which the 
morning hours sliotild be devoted to etudy, and the 
afternoon to varied work adapted to a wide range of 
local circumstances and wants. His well-known 
Kindergarten, founded in 1840, embodied this with 
other fruitful ideas, since it sought to develop manual 
capability in children whilst training the senses and 
instilling the germs of moral ideas. 

In 1S66, wood-working under the name of slojd is 
said to have been made compulsory in the Bchoola of 
Finland; and Sweden and Denmark seem thence to 
have derived the idea which othernatione know chiefly 
from Sweden. Two years later, Cornell University 
opened its technical training department, and in the 
same year Victor Delia Voss in Moscow solved the 
problem of manual inatrnction in classes. Dr. John 
Eunklein 1877 introduced this system in Boston ; and 
since then, few meetings of teachers or school super- 
intendents have failed to hear nrged its claims, itft 
merits, and its methods, and many schools upon thtt.jl 
plan have been organized in cities. 

France has gone farther than any other nation in 
the direction of manual training, since in 1882 a decree 
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was passed, devoting to it two to three hoitrs per 
week for you til between the ages of seven and thirteen, 
prescrihiiig & graded seriea of work ending with the 
use of wood-working tools and the simpler means of 
fashioning iron, and making such changes in the 
course of the normal schools as to fit teachers to give 
instruction in the use of tools. 

Such then in brief is a sketch of the progressive 
development of the idea of indnsfrial and manual 
training during the past two and a half centuries. As 
it is now urged by its most prominent advocates, 
manual training, sharply distinguished from indus- 
trial education, bases its claims chiefly on its value as 
a discipline, in giving interest and meaning to other 
school stndiea; in begetting respect for labor; in 
revealing while developing inherent aptitudes, thus 
widening the range of choice for a vocation; and in 
fostering the feeling of independence by a eonsciouB- 
neas of the ability of self-support. 

These are certainly weighty advantages: and, if 
experience shows that they can be widely realized, 
the movement will doubtless commend itself to the 
careful consideration of all progressive educators. 
The movement has encountered a vigorous opposition, 
and it is at present too much in the experimental 
stage to permit any decisive judgment as to its merits 
and its general feasibility. It ia sufficient for our 
present purpose to indicate it, in connection with 
industrial and technical training, as one of the marked 
features of the educational history of the 19th century. 
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Section VI. 

In Btudying the liietory of education in the l7tli and 
18th centuries, we have bad occaaiou to examine the 
principles of the educational reformers, and to call 
attention to the caueea that were likely to retard their 
acceptance in practice. It has been very ohvionB that 
these causes have actually bo operated, — that, thongh 
the fniidatnental principles of right education which 
Comenius fommlated were accepted and illnstrated 
wholly or in part by many of the best minds in both 
centuries, they still remained too largely mere literaiy 
embodiments of ideas that had little influence on the 
inner life of the schools ; that the actual Bchoolm aster, 
wedded to his traditional routine, knew little and 
cared less about better methods of teaching; and that 
hence no considerable advance had been made in 
reducing to practice the reformatory ideas, save in 
some isolated instances. 



Franoke had indeed done something, and voii Ko- 
flhow more ; Basedow had, even in the failure which 
his idiosyncraciee courted, attracted great public 
attention to an experiment illustrating better and 
more productive methods of training the jonng ; and 
all these had douhtloBs contributed to the work of 
putting the public mind in that expectant and recep- 
tive attitude to which Dr. Dittos ascribes the remark- 
able effects of Pestalozzi's flaming cuthnsiasra and 
aelf-devotion. From this cauee, and from the politi- 
cal condition of Germany in the first decade of tfaUj 
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century, the reformatory movement was henceforth 
to centre about Pestalozzi and to bear his name. 

Against this movement thus reinforced, the BtoUd 
conservatism of the sehool-master has proved power- 
leaa. All the new educational agencies which the 
19tb century has created, have aided in disseminating 
and giving efEect to the reformatory ideas, and have 
gained from them their chief significance. The newly- 
created normal schools and other agencies for train- 
ing teachers have inculcated these principles in the 
• new generation of teacliers; the aseociations of teach- 
ers have impressed them by iteration on the earelesB 
and reluctant; the various governments have first 
adapted the organization proposed by Comenins to 
their own special needs, and have then enforced the 
practice of his ideas by the agencies of supervision 
through which they reach every school ; the pedagogic 
activity of tlie century, through treatises, lectures, and 
essays, through text-books and reports, has carried 
everywhere the inspiration of the ideas of the reform- 
ers under their Pestalozzian name ; and hence all these 
agencies are conspiring to make the universal spread 
of education a means of intellectual happiness to tlie 
young, instead of an ingenious device for inflicting on 
joutb the ennui and torture which once characterized 
schools. 

Like so many other educational improvements, Pes- 
talozzianism gained its first hearty recognition in Ger- 
many, and spread thence into other lands, until now the 
school practice of all Europe and America is becoming 
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to an increasing extent inflnenced thereby. E' 
where methods are becoming more objective 

observational ; everywhere it is nnderetood tliat tt 
ing, to be successful, must seek the stand-point 
pupil's experience, and advance thence by 
adapted to his powers; it is generally acknowledged' 
that memory ehould be the hand-maid of uuderstand- 
iug, and that the intellectual activity of the pupil is 
the essential condition of the development of hie 
powers ; and enlightened educators everywhere recog- 
nize that the short-coniings of the schools and tli& 
lack of vital interest in pnpils, are due to thi 
or imperfect application of these principles. 

It must, however, be confessed that skill in thi 
application of sound educational maxims is stUl far 
less general than recognition of their value, Tliis ift 
especially true in our own conntry, because of the 
shortness of service and the imperfect training of the 
body of teachers. Yet the general acceptance of 
sound doctrine is a fact of vast importance, and is 
likely to lead finally to better practice, io educational 
periodicals and associations, there has been, within 
the past few years, a noticeable increase in the amount 
of judicious suggestion on methods of teaching varionK 
subjects; but with possibly a tendency to confound 
certain special modes of doing things with the fundi 
mental methods of subjects. 

English-speaking peoples have been more backwi 
than the Germans or the French in recognizing 
importance of the vernacular in instruction. Withi 
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the past few years, however, a great change in this 
respect has been perceptible in the Fnited States 
through an influence proceeding from our higher cen- 
tres of learning. Perfunctory reading exercisee in 
which ready recognition of words is cared for more 
than sense, and barren grammar lessons in which the 
substance of the language is subordinated to a more 
conscious knowledge of its form, arc now largely felt 
to be very insaffiei^t ; and at present it is not uncom- 
mon to find in educational periodicals, disquisitions 
on the teaching of English, its literature, and its 
historic development, side by side with essays on 
modes of presenting Latin and modern languages. 

Objective and laboratory methods of teaching the 
aciences of nature, are zealously urged in place of the 
too prevalent study about things in books. The pre- 
vailing German method of teaching theee sciences, it 
may be said, is by lessons thoroughly illustrated by 
observation of things and by well-chosen experiments ; 
and should we succeed in supplementing this instruc- 
tion, in schools below the college, by series of labora- 
tory exercises in which students tliemaclvea do the 
work, we sliall probably be ahead of most of the world 
in the application of the principle " to learn by doing." 

This principle is unquestionably sound, whatever 
difficulties may be encountered in its complete appli- 
cation with large bodies of students. It ft doubtless 
easier to be applied in the teaching of langnages than 
of science, from the nature of the subject- matter, and 
hence we shall not be surprised to find that more than 
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one new metbod of teaching languages has claimed 
the public coniidenee during this centnry. 

In the first bal£ of the centnry, the systems of Hamil- 
ton and Jacotot attracted ninch attention. The first, 
devised by James Hamilton, an Engliah merchant, 
professed to give a fair degree of mastery of a lan- 
gnage in an incredibly short time, throngli an inter- 
linear translation of some familiar work, in which the 
primitive meanings of all the foi»ign words, oven in 
idiomaticexpressionSiSbouldbestrictlyadbered to, and 
the force of the inflected forma ehonid be expressed ; 
and through the repeated use of whatever was thus 
learned,. This curious modification of the method of 
Comenius and of a suggestion of Locke, was intro- 
duced first in New York in 1815, and later in Eng- 
land, making for a time a good deal of noise ; but 
after the death of its author in 1831, it sunk out of 
sight. It was significant chiefly as a reaction against 
the old grammatical system of teaching languages. 

The method of the Frenchman Jacotot who died in 
1840, if we may jndge of it from the presentation 
given by his enthusiastic admirer and expounder, 
Joseph Payne, had much more both of originality 
and merit than that of Hamilton, besides being appli- 
cable to other things than language. Its chief majcim 
he thus expressed, — " II f aut apprendre quelque chose, 
et y rappo*ter tout le roste," which may be translated, 
— "Master whatever you learn and proceed by the 
method of comparison." 

Tliat this was t\ie teaX \m^cirt, «t Vm ftoemingly 
incomplete maxim, ia aUo^ii Vs, *^^^^ 
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words whicli he added to it, viz., learn, repeat, com- 
pare, verify, i. e., learn thorouf^bly ; repeat often for 
sure memory ; compare, to discriminate, Bystematize, 
and generalize, tlms assuring clear and distinct ideas ; 
verify by bririgiug principles to the test of facts, and 
by aasaring the value of facte as organizable parts of 
a system of thought by bringing them under the 
principle to which they belong. Explained thus, the 
method of Jacotot is qa ite as applicable to science and 
history as to language which ho had specially in view. 
Its chief merit lies in the demands which it makes 
upon the intellectual activity of the pupil in compari- 
son and verification. 

In the last half of the century we also hear much 
of the "Natural Method" of learning languages, by 
wbicli should be meant the neareat practicable approx- 
imation to the way in which a child learns his vernac- 
ular, that IB to say, by imitation and use. For school 
use, various systems have been devised to facilitate 
the acquisition of the words, idioms, and variable 
forms of language, and to acouatom pupils to think 
and espreaa thought with the new signs for ideas. 

So far as they are helpfnl, all these systems must 
depend on the frequent and varied use of a growing 
stock of words and forma of expression, conformed to 
the principles of the given language. Inasmuch as 
they attack tJie grammar through the medium of the. 
language, and master its forms and principles only eo^ 
fast as they are needed, they are certainly moriQ 
natural pedagogically than the method of approach] 
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ing tho language through the grammar which the] 
have ao largely superseded. 

Meanwliile theso methods and the others that havej 
been mentioned, owe their interest to ne in this e 
nection by no means wholly to their own intrinsic ' 
merits as improvemente, bnt in an even higher degree 
to the testimony that they bear to the influence of the 
reformatory ideas in educational practice. Previous 
ages had bIiowu little practical disposition to inquire I 
about modes of procedure iu instruction, and still less ■ 
to devise and test new ones. The improvements that 
were made were limited in extent and limited in 
range of influence. Sound theories of education had 
far outstripped any efEort to realize them in practice. 
The 19th century has shown a disposition to change 
all this ; and besides, whatever of substantial improve- 
ment has been made reaches downward to the entire J 
body of youth, instead of being limited to the email ■ 
numbers in higher institutions. ^ 

In one higlily important practical respect most 
schools are still far too backward. They regard their 
work too exclusively as instruction and too little as 
education, the development of inner worthiness of 
character. And yet, under conditions such as now 
tend to become prevalent throughout the civilized 
world, in which the will of the body of the people is 
becoming the real governing power, it is obvious that 
a well-balanced character and an illuminated conscience _ 
are vitally essential correlates of an intelligence traine< 
and informed. 
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From this defect in edncation spring many public 
and private evils of which we hoar constant and bitter 
complaints. The publie schools, liaving the charge 
of youth at the most plastic age, when character may 
mo8t easily be shaped, present the moat effective 
agency by which these evils may gradually be cor- 
rected ; but to do this, they must train and educate 
mure, while not instructing leas, or rather they must 
aim to educate through iitatruetion and discipline. 

Discipline also needs to be regarded, no longer in 
its lowest aspect as a means for preserving tolerable 
order in schools, but as a powerful agent for the 
guidance of the feelings and the wi!l, for training to 
honorable and upright conduct, and for assuring cor- 
rect moral estimatea of actione. When these are 
assured, religious instruction will find something in 
the experiences of youth with which to build ; for 
while religion forms the only sure basis for chai'acter, 
like other educative agencies, it must work with 
materials which the individual experience furnishes, 
in order to assure reliable results. 

In speaking of the improvements in educational 
practice which the 19th century has initiated, we can- 
not fail to remark one of its most brilliant and prom- 
ising achievements, in the systematic direction of the 
playful instincts of young childhood by Froebel and 
his disciples. That the plays of children shonld be 
more amusing and inspiring to them by a 
regulated association with their equals in age; 
that, by a wise guidance in an affectionate epitih 
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their efEorts for amtiaement should be made effectivi 
Id developing their physical capabilitieB, their 
their feelinga, and their intelligence, waa certainly a 
wise and benevolent application of an idea which 
Quintillian dimly conceived, which Oomenins pro- 
posed, and which Pestalozzi always cherished. 

It is meeting with wide acceptance in both Enropi 
and America; and, if used in a proper spirit as a 
means of healtlifnl childish development, and not to 
promote mere precocity, it ofEers a cheering prospect 
for that fatnre better condition of the race for which 
Kant looked. We ought to be able to expect from it 
the meaBurable correction of some of the evils which 
writers on education have in all ages deplored, 
reenlting from undirected or tniedirected youthful' 
activities, and from deplorable but indelible immoral] 
impressions made upon plastic childish mindi 

Section VII. 

The Greek writers who treated of education laid 
great stress on tlie educational effects of music, as did 
all their countrymen, and the Eoman writers repeat 
their opinions without any considerable practical sym- 
pathy with them. But from the fall of the Romai 
Empire down to the 19th century, comparatively littl) 
eeems to have been thought or said abont the parel; 
disciplinary value of studies. When men contender 
about what should be taught to youth, their interei 
was centered on the merit or absurdity of studiefl in 
literary point of view, on their intrinsic value 
matters of knowledge or opinion, or on the manner 
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which they might affect accepted religions beliefs. 
Latin wae regarded as a necessary means for gaining 
knowledge, of which it waa the accepted vehicle, 
Greek and Hebrew were to be mastered because in 
them was embodied the word of God. 

Great stress was laid on useful knowledge, with a 
growing tendency io later periods to attribute greater 
utility to some kinds of knowledge than to others; 
but the effect of studies in developing the powers of 
those who mastered them was tacitly assumed rather 
than strongly emphasized. Certain unfavorable results 
of a too exclusive devotion to mathematics were, how- 
ever, pointed out by Descartes and others. Certainly 
there is shown no disposition to bring into comparison 
and relative valuation various studies as means for 
disciplining the powers. 

In so far as the efforts of the Innovators were 
directed to studies, they aimed to select such as would 
be most obviously useful to pupils in the course of 
life to which they were destined ; where their atten- 
tion was directed to a reform of methods of teaching' 
by securing conformity to nature, they recognized an 
order in which subjects enlist the interest of children, 
and in which therefore they may most succeesfnlly 
be taught, but with little effort to estimate the special 
formal efficiency of this or that group of studies in 
cultivating certain forms of mental power or moral 
worth. 

During the current century, there has obviously I 
been a great change in this respect. There has beent 
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a great increase in the subjects of lively iiaman inter- 
eat and important human nse; and a still greater 
increase in the volume of knowledge that is available 
for the purposes of education. An intolerable pressure 
has thus been brought to bear upon all kinds of 
educational institutions, and educators have been 
forced to face the question of a selection among many 
desirable subjects of study. 

We are in a period, therefore, in which it becomes 
imperative to take careful account of our pedagogic 
stock in trade, to consider all subjects dispassionately, 
and to BO rearrange our programmes of instruction as 
to attempt only the practicable, while conforming 
them both to the present condition of culture and to 
the lawB of growing mind. i 

In this readjustment, not only the classics are to be-l 
weighed which have long had a settled place, and the 
mathematics which during recent ages have won for 
themselves increased consideration ; but also modera 
languages and their literature, history with the great 
increments of value which it has received from later 
investigations, and the sciences of nature which are 
80 largely tiie growth of the 19th century. Connected 
with these last as intimately allied to them, are the 
sciences of man, psjcliology and ethics, both as sub- 
jects to be reckoned with in the selection of stndi 
as indispensable aids in the solution of the prol 
B which selection and arrangement present. 

In all such periods of readjustment, two parties i 
diametrically opposite tendencies are sure to ma 
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their appearance ; the Conservatives, wedded to that 
to which they are accaetomed, deprecatiug any change, 
■and ingenious to find reasons why there should he 
none, are certain to forebode dire disaster as the 
result of innovations on what tlie past has conseerat- 
■ed ; whilst the Ra-dicals, zealous for a thorough reform, 
would sweep clean tlie ground, and hnild anew with 
fresh and often little-tested materials which they see 
the most convincing reasons for employing. 

Between these opposing parties and their views, 
the contest is sure to he warm if not embittered ; but 
from their struggle the truth is pretty sure ultimately 
to emerge triumphant, though usually, for reasons 
■that have before been given in a different connection, 
the victory is apt to be slow in declaring itself. Thus, 
at the beginning of the Renaissance period, we have 
witnessed the long and envenomed contest which 
scholasticism and its methods waged against the new 
spirit of the age with its better subjects and its newly- 
devised modes of presentation; and we have been 
taught by this to expect that changes, to be most 
beneficial, must be slowly wrought. 

The problem which is presented to the 19th century 
is by no means so simple as that which the Middle 
Ages offered to the newer time. Then the lines could 
be sharply drawn between scbolaaticiBm and the 
humanities. Now the conflicting, and in some cases, 
exclusively urged claims of four great groups of 
studies are to be duly weighed and carefully adjusted. 
It is evident therefore that the problem is a delicate 
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one, and needs to be approached in a wise and judicial 
Bpirit, — a spirit which wonid not needlessly rejei 
the old because it is old, nor accept the new becanee 
it has the eharm of novelty, but would judge, decide, 
and readjust with all the aids which the advancing 
science of man. and especially of the young man, caaj 
bring to a considfiration so important. I 

It needs hardly to be said that the educatora of the! 
19th century have attacked this problem with great 
zeal and vigor ; it is to be regretted that it can not 
also be said that they have generally striven i 
tially to reach the truth rather than to sustain 
preconceived opinion. A marked and moat interest-l 
ing feature of this "Gontlict of Studies " has been s| 
general disposition to discuss the various groups oP 
studies, not merely in their material, but also in their 
formal aspect, — not to be content only with dispIay-J 
ing the utility of some favored snbjecta, but to show 
how far and to what purpose they train the facultie 
of the growing youth to use all knowledge moal^ 
effectively. 

Thus we have already seen that Herbert Spencei 
in urging the superior claims of sciences in education, 
does not deem it sufficient to illustrate what ho thinks 
the superior utility of science for the rightconduct of 
life, but goes on to show in what respects its dieei- 
plinary value is great. Thus Sir William Hamilton, 
in his trenchant criticism of thestudy of mathematics,* 
says "The question does not regard the value 
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mathematical science considered in itself or in its 
objective results, but the utility of matbematical study 
in its subjective effects, as an exercise of t!ie mind ; " 
and lie limits liiraeelf to proving that "none of our 
intellectual studies tends to cultivate a smaller number 
of faculties in a more partial or feeble manner than 
mathematics." The touchstone that he applies is 
wliolly formal and disciplinary efficacy. 

In like manner the ad voeates of the elassie languages 
— and they have been many — abandoning as no longer 
tenable the ground on which Montaigne and Locke 
considered Latin necessary for a gentleman, and on 
which Comeniua and Milton proposed easier and 
speedier means for its mastery,^that is, the ground 
that it was indiepenssibte as a medium through which 
to learn things useful, — have been ingenious, not merely 
in urging other and higher utilitiee, but also in setting 
forth its wide range of formal efficiency in the devel- 
opment of the faoulties and capacities of youth. 

This change in the point of view from which all 
studies are considered to an increasing degree in the 
19th century, is chiefly significant because it marks a 
revulsion from the bald utilitarianism of the middle 
and later ages, to the true Christian ideal of education, 
the noble humanitarian ideal which looks upon the 
infinite worth of man as tlie destined heir of immor- 
tality as far more important than any of the temporary 
and earthly nses of his activities, and hence regards his 
development to the full perfection of his nature as 
the chief purpose of education. 
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Thus the bietoric races, after groping long for the 
«hief end of man, — after seeking it in devotion to 
family, or caste, or state, in duty or utility, or in a 
meditative eelf-abnegation which aims to become 
more than man by being less through neglect of present 
duties,— are finding it at length in the duty of striv- 
ing for the perfection of liuman nature, as a corollary 
of the truth, so long ago proclaimed by Christ, of the 
worth of the human personality. 

Vigorous aa have been the discussions concerning 
the relative value and the disciplinary efficiency of 
studies which this century has witneeeed in all civil- 
ized countries, nowhere have such disenssions been 
■conducted with greater ardor than in Germany, and 
nowhere on the whole in a broader and more philo- 
sophic spirit. It must be confessed, however, that 
sometimes an unphilosophic heat has been displayed, 
and* that somewhat too often, such illogical ad captan- 
dum phrases aa "disinterested studies," and "Ameri- 
canization of studies," have been used, — as though 
studies valuable for discipline were any less valuable 
because they happen to be nseful, — or as though alln- 
eions to the possible crudities in thought or practice of 
a people engaged in taming a vast new country, had 
any place in a grave educational discussion. 

This discussion has had the form of a struggle 
between the respective advocates of the Gymnasien 
and the Real-Schulen, and has been correlated with 
successive readjustments, of the programmes of these 
great secondary schools. In these readjustments, one of 
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which is even now in progress in Prussia, the disinter- 
ested ohserver may see a wise practical efEort to give- 
due weiglit to all the great groups of studies, viz.^ 
mathematics, history, the sciences, and languages, 
among which the vernacular is gaining a large place^ 
The struggle has not yet reached a definitive ter- 
mination, bnt ProfesBor Paulsen of Berlin, in hia 
recent " History of Learned Instruction in Germany,"" 
regards the tendencies of the movement as sufficiently 
marked to justify a prediction as to its future course.. 
. He predTcts that in the future Greek is likely to be 
relegated to the list of occasionally chosen electives;- 
that Latin may retain its place, but in a more restricted 
form ; that the time thus gained will be given, in 
part at least, to a more fruitful Study of the vemaen- 
lar and its literature in their historic development ;. 
and that there is likely to be a renewal of attention 
to the sciences of man, — philosophy and logic, ethics. 
and politics. Of other groups of studiee he says little, 
evidently taking forgranted that they have conquered 
for themselves an amount of recognition that is not 
likely to grow less. Tiie recent course of events 
seemsalrcady to promise a verification of his prophecy,, 
at least in some particulars. 

■ Whatever may be the final outcome of the contro- 
versy long waged between the humanists and the- 
soientists, each party looking exclnsivelj at one side- 
of a great complex truth,^the world has thereby had . 
impressed upon it the fact that all etudies, rightly 
pursued, have a value to the student transcendiDgTj 
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their mere utility; and tlie disti net recognition whiobfl 
the 19tii century hae thus given to the hnm unitarian , 
idea in education, may justly bo considered the crown- 
ing point of its educational history. For, when wo 
have solved the question how to make a man of the 
greatest worth in himself, then it will be found that 
both these other weighty questions are also solved, 
viz., how shall a man be made most useful? and, 
what knowledge is of most worth ? That man will be 
most useful who has grown most completely up to the 
full measure of his powers : that knowledge will be ^^ 
of most worth, which, while mi niste^^gJiiiMS growth, ^^ 
has, by dint of thinking, been so incorporated with 
his entire series of experiences as to be in the fullest 
muse ueable. 

So far as I can judge, we have now surveyed the' 
educational progress of the 19th century in the several 
aspects which will be likely most forcibly to impress 
the future historian. Should specimens of our pedi 
gogical treatises, essays, and periodicals, of our pre 
ceedings, reports, and text-books, fall into the faandi 
of the historian of some coming century, in anyi 
reasonably complete form, he will doubtless credit ai 
with a degree of literary activity in the realm of ped- 
agogy hitherto unprecedented, — while possibly expre»- 
sing some mild surprise that we apparently laid 
much stress on text-books. He will be likely to remark 
that our essays towards a consistent organization of 
schools, were creditable for an age relatively so little 
enlightened. He will call attention to the fact thai 
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in the IStth century, education, from being the privi- 
lege of the few, was made the prerogative of the 
masses of the people; while possibly mentioning, as a 
remarkable illustration of the lingering rudeness of 
manners, the fact that it was in some cases found 
necessary to force bo precious a boon as education on 
unwilling recipients. He will give due praise to onr 
efiorts in the nearly new field of training teachers for 
their profession, and of providing for some supervis- 
ion of their work. He will probably give ns credit 
for making a tolerable attempt, to train hands and 
eyes as wULj^^ind, to provide for technical educa- 
tion, and to supersede by trades' schools the rude 
method of approntieesliip. He may possibly note 
that we made eowie observable progress in educa- 
tional practice, hut will be quite as likely to wonder 
that we did not make a more complete use of the rich 
stores of sound educational theory that were ready at 
our hands. And finally, should he think it worth his 
while to read as matters of antiquarian curiosity our 
eager disputes over questions which to him have 
assumed the character of axioms, he may chance to 
observe that the 19th century seemed to be dimiy dis- 
covering the lofty humanitarian ideal which had been 
announced by tJie founder of its religion, and on 
which his more-favored age is acting with clear con- 
sciousness of its demands. 
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This Inrgest and bamlBamest of oar publloatloiiE b a 
MS pB«es. pirlce iS.^ How ludtspeosable It la ta the 
Kliool library may be judBed from tha following taatln)' 

"It is admirable In every way. The bouk Is worthy of s lower shelf in 
weryteacher'sUhrary.— iMuea(IoniiI3>ics, June 8. 1S89. 

" Tliia bHndSDmety prinUd book Is worth addlns to the pedugo^cal 
■bell of any reterenee library. "—TlAt CHOa, Uarpli 33, 1869. 

■'An ricgant volnnio, which wlU flnd a place In tha library of every 
ttachtr. The Ubllography at the end ol the Ixiok la the best educallonal 
«heek-li!t In the conntry."— jB. BeUr Siilbroot, In Xormal Srpontnl, May, "89. 

•• II la the moat omMtlooB work of tho khid yet published In Eo^h. 
and ls> therefore, a yerv valaable volume for the teacher's library. More- 
<ivei, lis value is Increased greatly by tlie addldoa of a very extensive Bibli- 
ography of Pedagogy, both EnBltoh and forclfin."— ftpV Edueator, Uoh. '80. 

" This work Dcouples a. distinct and peeullar field, and will be of contlii- 
nal value to tha adocator. The speelal vim ot tha editor, Mr. A. Fletoher, 
liaa been to 0Te a clear but conolse noconnt of facta and qnesOoEB belong- 
ing to edacatlonal topics. Here are a few titles which will glva some Ides 
of the scope of the work : Pestalozxi, Attendance, Analysis ot Sentencea. 
Chemistry, Technical Education, Precocity, Pedagogy, Hamlltnnlan Method, 
Hegel. Ualversal Language, Utilitarianism, tJnlveralty, Kindergarten. Un- 
der these, and many soores of other topics, there la given a mass of oaretnlly 
eomhined Information, much of wUch oonld not be fonnd elsewhere.'"-- 
Chriidan Unicn, Feb. S3. 1889. • ^ 

" A handbook of ready reference on educational subjects of a high plane 
olBchalarshlphaalongbeanttdealderatuni In this country, and this work in 
a large measure supplies this want. It Is a handbook ot reference on all sub- 
jects ot ednoatlon— its hJsWry, theory, and practice. Tbellst of coDlrlbutora 
to the work embraces the lending educational writers of England, Inclndlng 
mich names as Oscar Browning, 3. S. Curwen, Sir Pblllp Meicnus, Artbar 
Sidgwick, and James Sully. These men are writers of the broadest icholar- 
■bip, capable of thinking deeply on educatlDnal subjects, and what they 
have to say Is entllied to the highest confidence of the educational world. 
The ob.iect dllgently kept in view by the writers of this work has been to 
molie It useful to elII who take an Interest In educational questlonx. and 
eapectally lo those engaged In teaching. With this purpose \a view the ob- 
ject has been lo present a practical view of educstloual tacts and questions 
discussed. An exhaustive treatment ot the great variety ot subjecta has 
not been aimed at, tha and sousht behig to bring their pedagoelo features 
Into clear outline. Not the least luetul part ot the work Is a ' Select and 
Systematic BIbUography ot Pedagogy.' occupying some forty Dago. The 
work makes a large octavo voinme of 563 pages. The raechanleal eieTO- 
tloii 1' nniisiiallv saiistaclory,"— .Tbnmadjr Ptdiigoos.3xai.fi. 1889. 
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